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the magazine 
the most 
women want 
the most? 


(Ask your wife...or 6,000,000 other women) 


Magazines edited specifically for women are do- Ladies’ Home Journal circulation will average 
ing better than ever before...but one magazine over 6,000,000—the highest circulation of any 
always does far and away the best. It’s because, Inagazine for women, ever. Women want the 
if yvouaska woman, Ladies’ Home Journal has the Journal for what's in it. Advertisers want the 
most and the best inside it. Look how Journal cir- Journal for what they get out of it. That’s why 
culation has climbed, and A CURTIS PUBLICATION Ladies’ HomeJournal—al- 
keeps climbing. July cir A on “! ways No.1 in advertising 
culation was a record of . revenue—has gained 52 
over 5,850,000. Reports - | ae advertising pages (a 17% 
for Augustand September | gain in revenue) so far 
indicate new all-time ¢ . z, over last year. Never under- 
highs. Now, for the last by estimate the power of the 


three months of 1959, No.1 magazine for women. 


the slipsheet 


an informal ‘‘f.y.i.’’ before you read the issue 


For issue of Oct. 16, 1959 


Get In, Get the Information, Cet Out! 


This sales approach has never met with a turndown. Sales Management's executive 
editor places a telephone call to a subscriber and says, "I'm Caldwell, 
executive editor of Sales Management. You are a good customer--you're a reader. 
You get out and call on your good customers to find out how you're doing, and I 
would like to go visit with you to see how we are doing with you." 


Such a call was received by John W. Todd, Jr., general manager of sales, 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Division, U. S. Steel Corp., in Fairfield, Alabama. Todd 
hesitated for a moment, explained that he had just come back from a week out of 
town, then declared, "Come over this afternoon, about 2:30." Todd shut off the 
telephone and for the next 90 minutes talked his job. Three times Caldwell got 
up to leave and Todd said, "Please sit down." And he concluded this impromptu 
session with "It's good to get away from the day-to-day part of my job and talk 
about the professional aspects of selling." 


Sales Management's subscribers do not look upon these visits as interviews with 
a reporter. Caldwell had made a date with the general sales manager of a major 
candy company. When he called the GSM's secretary to re-confirm this out-of-town 
date, the secretary explained that her boss had been called away but that the 
president wanted to see Caldwell. The president started throwing questions about 
market potentials and Caldwell gave him the references in SM's May 10 Survey of 
Buying Power containing the answers. The president called his new executive vice 
president and said to Caldwell, "tell him what you've just told me." Forty-five 
minutes later Caldwell finally got to ask some questions himself. 


The subscriber is encouraged to talk about all aspects of his job. Information 
gathered by Caldwell in these probing interviews is used to keep Sales Management's 
editorial in tune with subscribers' informational needs. 


Caldwell, in greeting the president of Hiram Walker, Inc. addressed him as Mr. 
Corbit. His immediate response, "the name is Ross!" 


Earlier, Ross Corbit had mentioned that he reads Sales Management. He had just 
mentioned that he travels 60% of the time when ontdeeli Saker fie ow he had time to 
read, including Sales Hensgenont, when he travels so much. Corbit broke in to 
declare, "I have a copy o es Management in my bag right now." Caldwell mst 
have looked skeptical because Corbit continued, "Come on, right now, I'll show 
you." He walked over to his bag, opened it, and there was the current issue. 
Sales Management's executive editor felt that warm glow of pride that Corbit feels 
when people tell him they prefer Canadian Club or Imperial. 


Corbit's parent company, Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts, Ltd., invests over $8 
million a year in advertising and is among the 60 largest national advertisers. 
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Within recent weeks Sales Management's executive editor has visited with top 
executives in 23 of the 100 largest consumer and industrial advertising companies, 
plus top executives in companies who are challenging the top hundred for sales 


ranking. 


Edward B. Newsom, vice president, Vicks Products Division, Vick Chemical Co., 
knows what it takes to keep an established product moving ahead when a newcomer 
enters the field. Newsom's office was being renovated when Caldwell called on 
him “at the shank end of the day." Downstairs in the coffee shop over Cokes, 
Newsom, in discussing his 1959-60 stretegy said, "When Dristan (Whitehall Labora. 
tories) throws in six million dollars against you in a year, you just don't sit 
there!" 


During the course of his visits Caldwell hands subscribers a "worry sheet," 
containing 8 types of problems encountered over the course of a year by the 
typical Sales Management consumer and industrial products subscribers. He asks 
them to check the problems on which they would like to see information in early 
issues of Sales Management. 


Caldwell reveals when subscribers get to "sales forecasting" that they take off 
their glasses (he finds more than 50% of SM subscribers wear glasses! ), push back 
their chairs, and start talking about their own problems in making reasonably 
accurate sales forecasts. The sales head for a machine tool company disclosed 
that he is still trying to find out where he went wrong. He explained that he 
finds it easy to make forecasts up to six months that prove to be pretty close 
on the nose. But he finds it difficult to forecast eightean months to two years 
ahead. "We were going along nicely to April, 1957," he explained, and "then the 
bottom dropped out. Before the factory could re-adjust it had $8 million in 
inventory. It has taken us the past couple of years to work this off," he con- 
cluded. 


The word “marketing" naturally crops up frequently in the executive editor's 
conversation with subscribers. And the subject, "marketing or total selling 
concept" is tied with long-range planning and motivation as No. 2 on the sales 
executive's lists of major professional problems. 


Comments on marketing range all the way from the vice president for sales of a 
$3 million a year drug advertiser who said that a year ago he would read any- 
thing on the marketing concept but now he regards it as a “typical American 
fad," to the head of sales of a $168 million a year in sales food company 
($5.5 million in advertising), who decided he preferred to be known as vice 
president-marketing than vice president-sales. 


Techniques in management often are revealed in these interviews. One vice 
president-sales disclaimed any participation in advertising in his company. 
Quickly, he added with a grin, "I'm involved 100%, but behind the scenes." He 
amplified: "When I get a call from a major chain, for example, I refer it to 
the agency or my assistant. That gives me time to think. Then I call back 
with my decision. That's a strategy of management you never read about. But 
if I didn't do it, I would be pressured into overspending in a market, just 
because a good customer asked me. Take 100 markets and see what that kind of 
overspending will do." 


When Caldwell is in the middle west he expects subscribers to invite him to 
call at 8 a.m. Such invitations in New York City are rare. When Caldwell 


(more) 
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arrived a few minutes after 8 o'clock he had to find his own way through a 
maze of unoccupied salesmen's and secretaries’ offices to reach Alden R, 
Loosli, general manager, Fibers Division, American Cyanamid Cc. Loosli was 
on the phone and twice he referred to “we as professional managers." That 
is one of his favorite terms it became apparent as he outlined to Caldwell 
how he is building a sales and production organization to market Cyanamid's 
new fibre, Creslan, and his strategy for developing Creslan converters into 
major advertisers of their own brands. 


Caldwell has never had a turndown on his sales approach to subscribers. But 
he mist call 10 subscribers to find one at his desk, the others are in meet- 
ings, or on the road calling on their customers to find out how they are doing 
with their customers. And secretaries understand his sales approach, too. 
When Caldwell telephoned J. G. Jordan, vice president--marketing, Shell Oil 
Co., Jordan's secretary, Miss Gall, reported that he was out of the office, 
but she suggested that (subscriber) 0. F. Minor, manager, retail department, 
would like to talk with Caldwell. Caldwell repeated that Minor calls on his 
customers and that as executive editor Caldwell would like to call on Minor 
as a good customer. “With that approach," declared Minor, "I could not deny 
you any interview. Would you like me to round up some other enthusiastic 
readers so you can talk with all of us?" Minor asked. 


You have to have it 
to win it 


The good advertisement, inevitably, 
rings with confidence. Bored, bland 
words and timid half-truths are as 
old as man, but they have never 
moved man to action, nor won his 
confidence. 


This rule is not suspended for the 
words in an advertisement, no 
matter how many committees re- 
write or approve them. 


To win a customer’s confidence 
an advertisement has to have con- 
fidence — not the false kind of confi- 
dence that a cynic described as 
“‘being wrong at the top of your 
voice,” but the kind of confidence 
that comes from knowing what 
you're talking about, believing in 
what you’re talking about, and say- 
ing it so people know how you feel. 


This is the kind of confidence we 
try to put into advertising. 


We work for the following companies: ALLSTATE INSURANCE COMPANIES * AMERICAN MINERAL Spirits Co. 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE Rattway Co. + BROWN SHOE COMPANY « CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY « CHRYSLER CoRPO- 
RATION * COMMONWEALTH EpIsON COMPANY AND PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY +« THE CRACKER JACK Co. + THE ELECTRIC 
AssociaTION (Chicago) * GREEN GIANT COMPANY * Harris TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK « THE HoovER COMPANY * KELLOGG 
ComPaANy * THE KENDALL COMPANY * THE MaytaG Company « Mororo a Inc. + Portip Morais Inc. « CHAs. PFIZER & Co., 
Inc. * THE PILLSBURY COMPANY « THE PROCTER & GAMBLE COMPANY * THE PuRE O1L CoMPANY + THE PuRE FUEL O1L 
Company * Star-Kist Foops, Inc. * SUGAR INFORMATION, INC. * Swirt & ComMPpaNy * TEA CounNcIiL or THE U.S. A., INc. 


LEO BURNETT CO., INC. 


CHICAGO, Prudential Plaza -* NEW YORK + DETROIT + HOLLYWOOD + TORONTO + MONTREAL 
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A_man who takes pride in his work gets a lot of 
solid satisfaction out of businesspaper advertis- 
ing. It’s a medium that’s strictly for pros—you 
and the men you're selling to. You know you can 
get the markets you want, the results you plan 
for . . . in businesspapers. 


Photo on location by Arnold Newman 


Advertising 
in businesspapers | 
means business 


as any advertising man 
who knows his business 


will tell you—because 


men who read 
businesspapers 
mean business 


@ :@: 
good business advertising works best in 


a good businesspaper—an ABC-audited, 
bought-and-paid-for ABP paper 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS + 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17 
201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. + 1004 National Press Bidg., Wash. 4 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


REMINGTON’S $1-MILLION MUSIC TO SHAVE BY 


What's the “boldest and most costly advertising innova- 
tion in magazine history’? And how does Remington 
Rand plan to use it to drown out the buzz of rivals Schick 
and Norelco? Page 113 


THREE BUBBLING NEW MARKETS A MONTH 


That's Dr. Pepper’s average so far this year on its way to 
national distribution by 1960. And what’s putting the 
fizz in this carbonated swing? The right combination of 
big advertising and full bottler attention. Page 33 


MARKETING FOR PROFIT 


The term “marketing concept” — often misunderstood — is 
a philosophy of business to be applied all the way from 
determining customer needs and profit objectives, through 
the whole range of planning, management and operation 
—a philosophy as important to the non-marketing execu- 
tive as it is to his sales counterpart. Page 40 


MAYBE YOU CAN BE EXEMPT 


. if your out-of-state salesman is an “independent” . . 
or if his office is a short-term-rental hotel . . . and if he 
handles samples the right way . . . Here are some of the 
ways out of the new Interstate Income Tax law (to be 
used with moderation). Page 105 


DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers’ Index 171 Executive Shifts 


Advertising Weathervane 94 Mr. Gains 
Call Report 172 Letters 


Corporate Close-up 12 Marketing Newsletter 


Scratch Pad 
Significant Trends 
They're in the News 50 


Dynamarketer 58 
Editorials 7 


If you like the sweet smell of succeas—business- 
papers are your kind of medium. This is where 
pro meets pro. Men who know sales and market- 
ing know you build recognition and resulte— 
talking business to men who want to do business 
... in businesspapers. 


Photo on location by Arnold Newman 


Advertising 
in businesspapers 
means business 


as any advertising man 


who knows his business 


will tell you—because 


men who read 
businesspapers 
mean business 


...read the businesspapers they pay for. 
Note: all ABP papers are “‘paid"’ 

ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS + 205 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17 
201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, 111. + 1004 National Press Bidg , Wash. 4 
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A man who knows where he's going can really 
go places with businesspapers. is the sales 
pro's advertising medium. You've got it made, 
and you know it—when hard-headed business- 
men sit up and take notice of your company and 
ite products .. . in businesspapers. 


Photo on location by Arnold Newman 


Advertising 
in businesspapers 
means business 


as any advertising man 
who knows his business 
will tell you—because 


men who read 
businesspapers 
mean business 


advertising works best in a businesspaper 
its readers are sold on —an ABC-audited 
bought-and-paid-for ABP paper 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS + 205 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17 
201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. + 1004 National Press Bidg., Wash. 4 
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Did you ever dream that $2,500 could buy 
“— 50 much advertising? 


A full page in full color 


in The Sunday Milwaukee Journal, 


a real spectacular reaching 
over a half-million families, 
costs only $2,465 


—<—_ 


THE MILWAUKE 


Berlin Thre 


= tke Has # Ce 
. . + tor Rest v4 
City Receives Brumt “Hopes tor = 


Only in the big-circulation, big- 
market newspapers like The Journal! 
can you get so much consumer 
attention and selling power 

for so little money. 


Sales Management 


AUKEE JOURNAL 


at Is Over, lt 
ad Qs lec ie Easing oes 


as £% > Fi . x 
: i Milwaukee 


Metropalaay EAwOn 


ke Declares 
—— He, Khrushchev See 


Let us show you facts 

on ROP color tests, specimen pages 
and costs in Milwaukee, 

the preferred big-city test market 
with one-paper coverage. 


October 16, 1959 


In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


The Evening and Sunday Bulletin, Philadelphia 


Apvertisinc Orrices: Philadelphia *« New York ¢ Chicago 
Representatives: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit * Atlanta * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
FLoripa Resorts: The Leonard Company * Miami Beach 
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SF EDITORIALS 


Defeated, Dejected, Demoralized? 


The voice on the telephone, in Dallas, came through strong 
and buoyant in New York City. Theodore H. Strauss, answering 
our call, was telling us, without a trace of bitterness, the fascinat- 
ing details of his spectacular lost sale—his gift wraps would play | <a 
no part in Schenley’s big holiday packaging venture. Al of prestige 

| a) 

We had come into the picture when Walter Jahn, director of products 
marketing, Schenley Industries, Inc., invited us to a lunch at ao 
which he unveiled the 21 Schenley brands which will be gift- fan and 
wrapped in reproductions of 60 of the world’s most famous 
paintings for Schenley’s 1959 holiday packaging. Among the Seeviene 
renowned paintings to be reproduced around Schenley bottles 
are Renoir’s “Woman with a Fan,” Gauguin’s “Conversation,” 
and Monet's “Haystack at Giverny.” 


SELL 


a quarter of 


a million big 


consumers 


Schenley, Walter Jahn told us, has invested $1,000,000 in mak- 
ing these reproductions and will invest another $10 million to 
promote its holiday line via advertising, merchandising, and 
sales promotion programs that encompass hundreds of daily 
newspapers; full-page, full-color insertions in magazines; a 
saturation outdoor program; special businesspaper coverage, and 
intensive point-of-purchase displays. 


Doctors areaclass } 
market by themselves... 
successful businessmen 
... influential community 

leaders...sportsmen 

... better home owners 
... extensive travelers. 
Their buying decisions 

Mr. Strauss listened with keen interest as we relayed Walter are often made on the 
Jahn’s lunchtime account of how Schenley was inspired to go | quality products and 
into this year’s holiday gift-wrap theme. Like many another sales- services they see 
man, Mr. Strauss had wondered what happened after he made advertised in the 
his presentation to a deeply interested prospect. Like many an- AMA News. 
other salesman, Mr. Strauss realized, as time passed, that he 
had not closed the sale. A lesser man might have been utterly 
routed by the prospect's silence. 


So you can see why we call Mr. Strauss’ a spectacular lost sale. 


sell a quarter 
of a million 


The (lost) sale began last fall. Mr. Strauss, whose Susan Crane doctors 
line of gift wraps is world famous, and who sold Brown-Forman every other 
Distillers three million gift wraps for its 1954 decanter, took week 
aim on the entire 1959 Schenley line. He stood by to make | ee 
his presentation. The call came through late Friday afternoon 
from the secretary to Lewis S. Rosenstiel, chairman and president, 
Schenley Industries, Inc. Would it be convenient for Mr. Strauss 
to make his presentation on Sunday afternoon? Mr. Strauss said 
he would fly from Dallas to New York City. The secretary broke } THE 
in to say ‘the chairman’ was in Paris. Mr. Strauss called his wife . A ivi A 
and said he had to leave immediately for Paris (she thought he ) 
meant Paris, Texas!). At 2:30 p.m. Mr. Rosenstiel was listening to 2 IN] SWS 
Mr. Strauss’ “battery of ideas” presentation at the Hotel George 
V. Lew Rosenstiel bought dinner at Tour d’Argent. ee Gee. 
ASSOCIATION 
Then the silence set in—not to be broken until late September, 535 North Dearborn Street, 


J ! Chicago 10, Illinois 
almost a year later. Me) § 475 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 17, New York 

7 as —_ " 1919 Wilshire Boulevard, 

Mr. Strauss’ ideas, however, had initiated ferment. Schenley Los Angeles 57, California 
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PEOPLE 
work— play—LIVE 
by RADIO! 


WHO 
PROGRAM 
SCHEDUL 


WHO Radio Reaches From 18% to 35% of the Total Radio Audience 
in 93 “‘lowa Plus’ Counties, Sign-On to Sign-Off! 


INNING or primping, radio entertains 

and informs her— even when she can't 
take her eyes from the job at hand. There's no 
time to interrupt her daily chores for reading 
or viewing. Radio sells more economically, more 
completely, more often. 

WHO is the big-audience radio station in 
Iowa. It is aggressive, alert, alive —and it 
invests tremendous amounts of time, energy 
and money to attract and keep the big audience. 


The 93-county area Pulse Report (Feb.- 
March, 1959) gives WHO Radio from 18% 
to 35% of the total radio listening audience 
— first place in every quarter hour sur- 


veyed — the balance being divided among 
88 other stations! 


You can SELL “Iowa Plus” through WHO 
Radio — where you get the very best pro- 
gramming in the State. Ask your PGW 
Colonel for the details on Iowa's believable, 
big-audience station. 


WHO 


for lowa PLUS! 


Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts 


NEC Affiliate 
Cel. B. J, Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 
Robert H. Harter, Sales Manager 
WHO Radio is part of Central Broadcasting Company, 
which also owns and operates 


“4 WHO-TV, Des Moines; WOC-TV, Davenport 
Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc., National Representatives 
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concluded it could not use the basic ideas submitted by Mr. 
Strauss. But his picture of beauty lingered on. One hitchhike led 
to another. And the plan emerged for Schenley’s reproductions 
of the masterpieces of art. The creative salesman—Theodore H. 
Strauss—was the catalyst. 


And what about Mr. Strauss’ morale? Never higher! His sales? 
Never higher! Schenley would have been a big one. It got away 
—this year. But Ted Strauss broke up his “battery of ideas” and 
sold them to numerous, smaller customers. 


Mr. Strauss makes us glad we are in selling. “Each year cus- 
tomers demand more from all of us,” he said, “and somehow 
we get more orders each year.” 


Who Decides What Is a Need? 


In our society it has become difficult to distinguish between 
what is needed and what is desired. “The American way of life 
sometimes may be summed up in two words, ‘What's new?” 
said E. F. Buryan, vice president-marketing, W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Co., the other day in announcing the new PFM—Pen for Men. 
“The term “What's new?” has almost become a national greeting. 
But new things just for the sake of newness are nothing more 
than a pretension. Products without a need are short lived.” 


We don't particularly need a PFM—any more than our wife 
needs the Lady Sheaffer. We can see three pen sets on our desk 
and we have two ball points in our coat pocket. We are glad 
Americans ask “What's new?” We have trouble agreeing, how- 
ever, that the products without a need are short lived. Who is 
the arbiter of the need? It is the consumer isn’t it? And that is 
why there always will be a substantial market for quality items 
such as Sheaffer’s Pen for Men. 


Mr. K. Left Us Quite a Message 


Premier Khrushchev joshed us about our industrial accom- 
plishments and jeered at us in the same breath. He professed 
to see no value in our freedom of choice—and our pride in it. 


If ever a nation were needled by its major competitor it is 
the United States. Khrushchev, in almost every speech, flung 
down the challenge. We can’t say that we have not been warned. 


Each of us has had the opportunity to take the measure of 
the leader of the Soviet Union—and Communism. To our regret 
Nikita Khrushchev has been identified as a superb salesman. 
Selling in the United States deserves a better association. 
“Huckster” is a more nearly descriptive word for the astute 
Mr. K. We all can agree he is no Willy Loman. 


The struggle has shifted from the military to the civilian— 
to each of us. It may sound trite to ask but how does each of 
us answer, “What have I done today to make the world a 
more desirable place for myself and my fellow man?” 


Over 12,500 
U.S. Manufacturers 
will be advertising 
their products and 

services in the 
No. 1 Market Place 

of Industry... 

the 50" Edition 
of Thomas Register. 


Firms representing 
80% of the industrial 
buying power of the 

country use T. R. 
70,000 Times a Day 
to locate suppliers! 


THOMAS 
REGIST - 


Write for 
ABC Statement 


Industry's No. 1 Publication 
because it's 


Industry’s No. 1 Marketplace 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Ave. « New York 1, N. Y. 
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How Nels = prevents NIBmOnE? snd his name mn getting in his WAY 


PHIL ADELPHIA’S ROBIN HOOD SWINDLER 
How Hones! Bob Botts charmed the Main Liners &™ if § 500,000 


ATURE: | 
The Win Mournful Life 
isthe party gluter begins to pall,are there some regrets! si 


FICTION: 

,AMERIC AN Al TUMN Paul Darcy Boles 
rHE Quiet BABY Ethel Edison Gordon 
PRELUDE TOA KISS Mel Heimer 
FOOTBAL L MAJORS AT paciFic U. .. William Sambrot 


Sleep Lone, My Love 
Complete Murder Mystery ovel by Hillary Waugh 


FEATURES: 


+ The Show 


ook Reviews 
Alired Hi 


Judy DeFor $250,000 jewels 
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SCENE RTS AFIELD 
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House Beautiful 


BoslENG 


© 1959 by The Hearst 


i ood Housekeeping 


® 
ical Materia 
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“We find that COSMOPOLITAN 
newsstand circulation means 
greater response in dollar sales” 


More than 162,000,000 books distributed at a retail 
value of almost $500,000,000 represents no mean mer- 
chandising achievement—yet such is the record of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, which has increased its reli- 
ance on Cosmopolitan from 5 pages per year in 1954. 
to 17 pages in 1959. 


Writes Mr. Robert Beatty, the man responsible for 
media selection: “We find that newsstand circulation is 
the most responsive for our purposes because the person 
who buys the magazine singly obviously wants it, will 
read it, and thus is a better customer for us.” 


Almost a million times each month readers with re- 
ceptive minds, and above average incomes, put 35¢ on 
the line for Cosmopolitan at the newsstand. Which 
means that Cosmopolitan doesn’t reach for an audience 
—the audience reaches for Cosmopolitan. 


Advertising in a climate of special interest 


Just as Cosmopolitan’s unique format of one theme pet 
issue explored in depth singles out a particular audi- 
ence of readers eager to widen their horizons, and to 
enjoy new ideas and new products, so each Hearst 
Special Interest Magazine is dedicated to one particular 
special interest group. 


As a result, advertisers with related products are sure 
of a pre-conditioned audience—of a magazine in which 
each advertising message is backed by editorial influ- 
ence that provides a tailwind for across-the-counter 
dollar sales. 


HEARST MAGAZINES 
GET ACTION 


Six Keys to Profits Through Action 

e Hearst readers are prospects, not just suspects 
e Advertising is focused where interest is keenest 
e Editorial and advertising content work together 
e Editorial integrity lends prestige to advertising 
e Each Hearst Magazine is an authority in its field 
e Hearst readers are sold—only need to be told! 
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ROCK ISLAND + MOLINE + EAST MOLINE + DAVENPORT 


FIRST 100 MARKETS 
QUAD.CITIES 


2nd LARGEST 


CORPORATE CLOSE- UP 


FOOD MARKET 


IN IOWA AND ILLINOIS* 
*figures from Sales Management's 
1959 Survey of Buying Power } 
Only Chicago is a bigger food market | 
in the state of Illinois and lowa. The | 
Quad-Cities is a food market on the 
move... up from third place in 1957. | 
Annual food sales in the Quad-Cities | 
total $85.6 million. (57% on Illinois | 
side). 


QUAD.-CITIES 


POPULATION 
212,600 


Metro population over 4 million. The 
larger share (56%) is on the Illinois 
side, and is covered by the Argus and 
the Dispatch. 


QUAD.-CITIES 


EBI NOW 


$939 MILLION 


Quad-City EB! per household is $6402. 
($6538. on the Illinois side). 57% of | 
Quad-City net dollars belong to house- | 
holds on the Iilinois side. Advertising | 


in the Argus and the Dispatch reaches 
the larger share (56%) of Quad-City 
people. 


MOLINE DISPATCH 
ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 


Met’! Repr. — THE ALLEM-KLAPP CO. 
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Continental Can: 
A Foot on the Brake 


The brakes are being applied in at least one phase of the phrenetic 
packaging field. And one of the heaviest feet on the pedal belongs 
to William M. Cameron, executive v-p of giant Continental Can Co., 
in charge of the glass and plastics operations group. 


Cameron feels that the housewife is definitely interested in buying 
her liquid detergent in plastic bottles. The major soap companies 
are already market testing the new containers. (See Marketing News- 
letter, page 54.) Yet Cameron cautions against too much enthusiasm 
about the near-term growth of the plastic bottle. 


Why is Cameron taking such a bearish attitude in what appears 
to be an obvious bull market? There are two outstanding reasons. 


“The packaging industry has been known to make a few boners 
in recent years, often as a result of rushing into something. It was 
never too bad when just a label could go wrong. But now the marketer 
must worry about the color of the plastic, the eye and functional 
appeal of the bottle’s shape, and so on. Consequently, it will be 
some time before the soap marketers will be sure enough of their 
plastic packages to go into full production.” 


This delay will fit right in with Continental’s plans. “All of our 
plastic bottle production equipment was geared to short-run, low- 
volume items,” Cameron continues. “We are now developing machin- 
ery that will enable us to turn out the high volume required by the 
soap companies, and at the lowest possible cost. In addition, we are 
developing more versatile printing methods that will add greatly to 
the appearance of the bottle on the shelf.” 


In other words, Continental is going for broke. By waiting until 
the highly specialized equipment is ready, Cameron is taking two 
chances. 


The first is that the big soap makers, pressured by the introduction 
of Armour’s Chiffon in plastic bottles, will nevertheless continue to 
market test until Continental is ready. If they don’t hang on, Conti- 
nental will only be able to handle a ‘small slice of the initial order. 


Then, too, Continental must take the chance that one or more of 
its competitors will not come up with adequate techniques and begin 
large-scale production too soon. Again, this would be likely to cost 
Continental a big piece of the initial market. 


Cameron is counting on neither of these things happening. “But 
if they do,” he says, “we will not have too much trouble catching up.” 
We have a strong competitive position, and could win back many 
accounts when we are ready. We are also counting on the fact that 
our new equipment will enable us to out-bid any competitors who 
have not taken the time to refine their equipment to such a high 
degree.” 


So, in the interests of serenity in the packaging industry, Conti- 
nental Can is willing to take the chance that the other guy might 
be first. Cameron feels that a major technical breakthrough will occur 
in the next 12 months, and from there on, the sky is the limit. 


1959 


The Car That Remembers 
The Fleet Operator... 


RAMBLER FOR 1960! 


Proved by 10 Years’ 
Experience and 
25 Billion 


Owner-Driven 
Miles! 


In 1960—more than ever before—it makes good sound business sense to 
switch to Rambler for all your fleet requirements. For Rambler is the one 
car that offers the perfect balance fleet operators want: 


From The Worl d’s @ LOW FIRST COST—Compare Rambler’s initial cost with 


that of your present fleet units. You’ll find you save when 
you buy Rambler. 


La rgest 8 U i | d er TOP ECONOMY — Rambler is America’s recognized economy 


king. With more miles per gallon and low maintenance costs, 
you save every mile your Rambler fleet units operate. 


Of Com pact Cars— HIGHEST RESALE VALUE—You save again with Rambler 


when it comes time to trade or sell. Rambler has top resale 


value of all low-priced cars according to official used car 
RAMBLER © tui: 
STRONGER, SAFER SINGLE UNIT CONSTRUCTION—Pio- 
FOR 19 re) neered by American Motors, Single Unit Construction means 
% lasting freedom from body-bolt squeaks and rattles . . . cuts 
maintenance costs to the bone. Deep-Dip Rustproofing 
means lasting protection against rust and corrosion. 


FLEET LEASING ARRANGEMENTS Write or Wire 


AVAILABLE FLEET SALES DEPARTMENT 
If your firm leases fleet units,ask your leasing company for DEPT. L-10 


| 
| 
| 
low Rambler rates or write us for the names of leasing AMERICAN MOTORS CORP. 
| 


: it . 
companies with whom we have working arrangements. 14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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Mr. A. M. Anderson is responsible 
for engineering of Hotpoint’s home 
laundry appliances. One of the 
features of the line is a new 6- 
cycle Clothes Minder” control 
which automatically provides the 
correct speed and temperature 


for every known washable fabric,» ~ 
“eg 


How to win attention 
for your products 
from Hotpoint engineers 


Comments Mr. A. M. Anderson, Manager of Home Laundry 
Engineering, Hotpoint Division of the General Electric Company: 


@@Our favorite customer, the American housewife, wants maximum service 
and convenience from our appliances, and it’s our job to make sure she 
gets them. 

“Working under constant pressure to develop new ideas makes us acutely 
aware of the element of time, and we take full advantage of anything that 
helps us use our hours more effectively. 

“That’s why manufacturers’ catalogs are so important. We spend a sub- 
stantial portion of our time comparing, selecting, and specifying com- 
ponent parts and supplies. Catalogs can give us the facts we need for this 
buying job more quickly than any other source of information. 

“But sometimes catalogs can be as much of a hindrance as a help. It’s 
always a nuisance to have to write for a catalog. Weeks may go by while we 
wait for it to arrive by mail. And maintaining an up-to-date file of loose 
catalogs ‘uses up time that contributes nothing to our progress. 

“By comparison, we actually save hundreds of hours every year by refer- 
ring to the catalogs in our Sweet’s Catalog Files. These Files are always 
on hand, and we don’t have to waste time keeping them up to date. The 
bound volumes are so neatly classified and indexed that finding needed 
information is quick and easy. 

“Manufacturers who furnish their catalogs to us through Sweet's definitely 
help us use our engineering hours more productively. And since Sweet's 
is the first place we look when buying needs arise, the suppliers whose 


catalogs are in Sweet’s will always be in a preferred position. 99 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 
Service offices in principal cities 


Sweet's helps you market—the way industry wants to buy 


NEW YORK 
ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR. 
842 Madison Ave. 
Murray Hill 2-5838 
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es’ St How to round up... 


and imprint your brand on... 


922.000 exclusive customers! 


The Inquirer is the only place to catch 
these 922,000 potential buyers of your 
product in Delaware Valley. They just 
don’t read Philadelphia’s other major 
daily. They’re Daily Inquirer exclusives. 
Miss them and it’s like passing up every 
man, woman and child in corporate 
San Francisco. 


The grass is even greener in Delaware 
Valley suburbs because it reflects the extra 
dollars of the Valley’s bigger earners and 


spenders. Viz: suburban Delaware Valley 
buys 65% of the automobiles and 55% of 
the furniture and appliances sold in this 
area. Away from the city’s roar and bustle, 
the Daily Inquirer has 593,000 exclusive 
readers—a tidy packet of prospects you 
can’t corral in the other major daily. 


When you’re heading for the next round- 
up, be sure you talk to the Daily Inquirer’s 
922,000 exclusive prospects . . . its 1,406,000 
total adult readers. 


For all facts, all figures, send for the extract of "Philadelphia 


Newspaper Analysis’ by Sindlinger & Company, Inc. 


The Philadelphia Mnguirer 


Good Mornings begin with The INQUIRER for 1,406,000 adult daily readers 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD J. LYNCH 
20 N. Wacker Drive 
Andover 3-6270 


RICHARD I. 


October 16, 1959 


DETROIT 


KRUG 
Penobscot Bldg. 
Woodward 5-7260 


SAN FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
155 Montgomery St. 
Garfield 1-7946 


LOS ANGELES 


FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
3460 Wilshire Boulevard 
irk 5-3557 


—SIGNIFICANT TRENDS — 


Marketing News as Viewed by the Editors 


Big Selling Opportunity Ahead 


Tailor your fourth-quarter sales efforts to meet a 
continued and steady increase in consumer spend- 
ing. No sudden spurt; no boom on top of the 
boom, but no hint of weakness either! 


The nation’s consumers are more optimistic, more 
confident, more ready to buy than ever before. 
This is the word from the National Industrial 
Conference Board, after a recent survey of the 
buying plans of 10,000 consumers. The study, 
sponsored by Newsweek, delved into the consum- 
ers intent to buy houses, autos, appliances, and 
home furnishings. 


The consumer's plans to buy are at a record high 
in almost every category. Here’s a sampling of the 
percentage change in buying plans from a year 
ago: 


¢ Automobiles—30% more consumers plan to buy 
new cars; used cars, 10% more. 


¢ Appliances—ranges, up 43%; refrigerators, up 
41%; dishwashers, up 36%; air conditioners, up 
35%; deep freezers, up 33%; clothes driers, up 13%; 
washing machines, up 11%; TV sets, down 13%; 
vacuum cleaners, down 25%, 


* Home furnishings—furniture, up 12%; floor cov- 
ering, up 2%; home improvements, up 2%. 


* Homes—no change in plans to buy new homes; 
older homes, down 17% from last fall. 


Buying plans for dishwashers rise from one in- 
come class to the next. Exactly the opposite is 
the case for used cars, used homes, floor cover- 
ings, TV sets and vacuum cleaners. 


The NICB study dovetails with findings of Sales 
Management’s Future Sales Ratings Board, which 
predicts that this fourth quarter, including the 
1959 Christmas season, will be the biggest ever. 
(See SM, Oct. 2, page 94.) 


Chains Eye Regional Editions 


Will the regional-edition trend in magazines open 
the flood gates for private brand advertising? 


Magazines have been predominantly an ad me- 
dium for national brands. But, for the advantage 
of splashing color on coated stock, a few giant 
chains (featuring their own brands) have long 
scheduled magazines “nationally”—despite the fact 
that they had to buy circulation in a lot of areas 
where they do not operate. For example, A&P 
jumps from Omaha to California; Safeway leaps 
from Colorado and Texas to the Northeast. 


Look at what could happen with regional maga- 
zine editions: Big regional chains, such as Kroger, 
First National, American, National Tea, Food Fair 
and Grand Union (all with more than $500 million 
in sales) could pit their own private labels against 
national brands in major magazine advertising. 
Scores of middle-size and small chains might also 
get into the act. 


Business vs. the Alcoholic Problem 


Almost every sales manager has a problem drinker, 
or maybe several, working for him. Quite often, 
the man is—or was—a top producer. But, he’s still 
a problem. 


In San Francisco, which has the dubious distinc- 
tion of being the nation’s capital of alcoholism, 
a group of business leaders is tackling the prob- 
lem. They recently formed the Bay Area Council 
on Alcoholism, as a chapter of the National Coun- 
cil on Alcoholism. 


(Nationwide, 1 out of 50 who drink is an alco- 
holic; in San Francisco the figure is 1 out of 7.) 


The nature of alcoholism makes it a difficult 
problem for a sales manager to attack. Says a 
spokesman of the San Francisco group: “It takes 
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ten years or more to make an alcoholic. If a man 
is successful in business and a heavy drinker, as 
he moves into positions of greater responsibility, 
he tends to do his excess drinking in private. Such 
a man, as pressures increase or a problem arises, 
tends to drink more. Danger signals, often ignored, 
are frequent ‘illnesses,’ absenteeism. Fellow work- 
ers often shield the incipient alcoholic; manage- 
ment itself protects him (‘We need him: He’s a 
good man when he’s sober’). By the time alcohol- 
ism shows up as a definite problem the company 
has a sizable investment in the man . . . and it may 
already be too late to help.” 


The San Francisco group will advise and help 
business firms attack alcoholism and assist their 
problem drinkers. The group will offer the coun- 
sel of a professional staff of persons who attended 
Yale’s School of Alcoholic Studies. 


Some other cities have councils on alcoholism. 
The trend will probably spread to still others. 
These groups, or the National Council, may be 
able to give you some tips on handling that 
problem drinker on your sales force. 


Sliced News for TV Advertisers 


You no longer need a gargantuan advertising 
budget to dabble in network television. 


Major networks are making an effort, for the first 
time, to spot big news events in advance, map out 
a series of 30- or 60-minute news programs to 
cover the event, then sell the series to one or more 
advertisers—usually at a price well below that of 
regular network programs. 


The CBS series which covered Khrushchev’s visit, 
is a good example of how it will be done in the 
future. When the news of the exchange visits 
broke in early August, CBS plotted a series of 
14 half-hour shows, with broadcast times to be 
announced, and sold the whole package to Fire- 
stone. The first program was telecast Aug. 27, 
only a little more than three weeks after the 
first news break. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS —«continved) 


Yet, there are disadvantages. To name a few, it is 
difficult for an advertiser to plan for such a series 
in an annual ad budget; content of the shows is 
pretty much left until the last minute; and it is 
almost impossible to get prime time for all shows 
in the series. Further, time is short for preparation 
of elaborate commercials. 


But the advantages may easily outweigh the dis- 
advantages. Costs are low, often as little as $50,- 
000 per hour, as the networks are happy just to 
cover most costs instead of footing the entire bill 
as in the past. For your money, you get high- 
impact, timely programs with real prestige value. 
These special reports often pre-empt top pro- 
grams on prime TV time. Most important, it is 
possible to buy some good TV without having to 
go in for a splashy spectacular or a season-long 
show. 


INTERESTING, IF NOT SIGNIFICANT .. . 


Bread in five colors—green, yellow, apricot, pink 
and white—and bread flavored with banana, straw- 
berry, cheese and onion is being test-baked in 
Midlands, England. No reports yet on consumer 
reaction . . . Consumers still spend more for milk 
($6.4 billion in 1958) than any other beverage. 
Next is beer, $5.1 billion; then liquor, $4.8 billion; 
coffee, $2.1 billion; and soft drinks, $1.9 billion . . . 
The number of children (up to 19-year-olds) in 
the U.S. has zoomed from 39 million to 63 million 
in the past 20 years. By 1965, the child popula- 
tion is expected to reach almost 75 million, com- 
pared to a total U.S. population of close to 200 
million. 


Atomic power plants are now being promoted by 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. with sales techniques 
similar to those for household appliances. The 
company makes presentations with plastic models, 
film slides and charts; sets firm prices (up to $72 
million); offers complete specifications; and gives 
long-term guarantees . . . Closed circuit TV instal- 
lations that flash sales messages are now being 
tested by Grand Union in two super markets. Sales 
messages are continuous; each is seven seconds 


long. 
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Dansk advertisement prepared by Irving Serwer Advertising, Inc. 


ok 


Dansk’s sales 50 per cent ahead of expectations . . . The New Yorker 


rated best with almost all of the leading fine stores.” NEW YORKER 
, ° MAGAZINE 
Yerdare ¥ Midren bery President, Dansk Designs, Inc. 


“Our advertising in The New Yorker Magazine helped to spur 


THIS 
AD 


for the Fisher Radio Corporation is one of 
the latest in an advertising program that 
has run in The New York Times for 21 years. 


To Hear Themselves As Their Audiences Do 


GREAT MUSICAL ARTISTS USS Fisher manufactures a quality line of 


tuners, amplifiers, master audio controls and 
radio-phonographs. 


PRODUCE 
ie THIS 


THE FISHER 


STEREOPHONIC RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 
. ae “ Te 
sone me . pestectean 
= Mic notiar 
deseu sen piibes uumdependoes 
crm 


And over those 21 years, the company’s 

advertising in The Times has produced 

“consistently good results,” says President 
ra phonagrpt pried teom $229 90 46 31. 795.08 : Avery Fisher. “Although we have on past 


* (sare ewee arent Maren by FSSMER 


Nich Koy ree-gemegraphs and compmnram. Sand br pout sopy TODAY occasion used other newspapers in this market, 


we long ago decided to spend all our local 
newspaper money in The New York Times.” 
Here’s another example why today, as 
always, it pays to advertise 


IN THE 
NEW YORK 
TIMES 
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Outdoor is out selling when people 


are out buying! 


Only Outdoor registers your message so fast 
and in such big full color—at the very time 
when people are out and ready to buy! 


Here is the most telling time’ to mark a cus- 
tomer’s mind with the image of your product 
—just moments before the customer is at the 
point of purchase. 


And whoever your customers—men or 
women, young or old — you reach more of 
them for less in Outdoor than any other 
medium. Because everyone goes where Out- 
door shows — along the main traffic arteries. 


Ask an OAI man to show you how you can 
sharpen your marketing program with 
Outdoor posters, painted bulletins and spec- 
taculars. 


At his disposal—and at yours — are all the 
research, planning, creative and merchandis- 
ing services of Outdoor Advertising Incor- 
porated — national sales representative of the 
outdoor advertising medium. 


Sales offices in: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle 


| QUT DOOR inxcorporart 
INCORPORATED 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art: gift of Thomas F. Ryan, 1910 
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Gair folding cartons... 


have the power 
to make up your 


customer's mind! 


You need the carton that closes the sale 
quicker than the eye that sees it! Because 
the eye won't seek, the mind won't choose, 
the hand won’‘t reach—unless your carton 
sells on sight! And Gair cartons go even 
further, combining the industry‘s finest graphic 
job with perfect functional design. For the 


power of positive selling, call on Gair today! 


OGaIR 


BOXBOARD & FOLDING CARTON DIVISION 


CONTINENTAL & CAN COMPANY 


530 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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‘REACHED.FOR... 
ALL YEAR LONG! 


The Acknowledged... 


BUYING SPECIFYING GUIDE since 1934 


“WHO MAKES IT?” “WHERE CAN WE GET IT?” When an 
engineer or contractor in the industrial-large building field is ready 
to buy or specify your type of product, here’s where he goes. He 
repeatedly uses HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING’s January 
Directory Number to identify sources of supply and learn specific 
details about products. 

Here’s proof: In a survey of our all paid subscribers, 96% report 
they keep this field-specialized Directory throughout the year, 75% 
refer to the advertising pages as they use the Directory, and 91% 
regard the Directory as useful to them. 

Lasting sales power plus immediate cover-to-cover attention! 
Nearly 300 advertisers appear each year! Not a 13th or extra-cost 
issue regular space rates apply! Start off 1960 right . . . tell your 
full story, parade your entire line in this value-packed issue. Closing 
date, December 10. KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, IIl. 
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LOOK WHAT THIS 
DIRECTORY CONTAINS: 


1. An alphabetical listing of all products used 
in the field, ond“ manufacturers of each. 
2. Names and addresses Of gill these manu- 
facturers. “ 

3. A listing of all known trade n@mes with 
the product and manufacturer identified 
for each. \ 
4. All products advertised in this issu® ore 
classified and listed. This guides readersto 
the ad pages where they'll find more in- 
formation on what they seek. 


5. Normal editorial content of a regular issue 
assures immediate cover-to-cover attention. 
6. ACOMPLETE SHOW SECTION previewing 
the 2nd Southwest Heating and Air Condi- 
tioning Exposition in Dallas Feb. 1-4. 


NI | LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
mee er eC eer 


look ma . . . they like it! 


Congratulations again, for the 
innovation in your binding . . . I 
hope that more people will follow 
your lead. 

—Malcolm Anderson, Marketing 
Mgr., Gibson Electric Co. 


. . . Our department wholeheart- 
edly approves of your new slotted 
binding . . . We appreciate the 
extra trouble and expense you have 
gone to for our benefit 
—D. A. McTighe, Adding Machine 
Sales Mgr., The National Cash 
Register Co. 


I read a dozen trade journals and 
not one equals the new Sales Man- 
agement in these features. I hope 
that the folks at McGraw-Hill, Mc- 
Lean-Hunter and a few of the 
other publishing companies, will 
give these advantages to their read- 
ers. 

—V. W. Barlow, V-P, Sales, The 
Monarch Cement Co. 


You had a letter from me when 
vou first presented your readers 
with a perforated page. Those 
didn’t work too well, so I com- 
plained. Now its only fair to say 
that I've tried the new binding. 
The book lies flat and the pages 
can be torn out . . . This conveni- 
ence is appreciated. 

—Vaughn L. Hilty, Sales Megr., 
James Heddon’s Sons. 


; . Congratulations again to 
Sales Management on another first! 
—Arthur Damon, General Mgr., 
Container Div., International Paper 
Co. 


... A fine addition to a publica- 
tion that is always superior. 
—William C. Weeks, Sales Megr., 
Industrial Div., Willson Products 
Div., Ray-O-Vac Co. 


. . . &@ Vast improvement over 
staples. 
—Robert E. Sommer, Sales Mgr., 
Lawless Bros. Container Corp. 


. . Most useful and we hope 
you can continue to provide this 
most pleasing service to your read- 
ers. 

—Terry Higgins, Promotion Mgr., 
Station CFQC-TV. 


Absolutely! An excellent time 
and temper saver! 
—Leonard Jopling, Advertising 
Mgr., Universal Manufacturing Co., 
Inc. 


. . . Wonderful . . . Will be ap- 
preciated by all Sales Management 
readers. 

—R. E. Saberson, Lumber Dealers’ 
Merchandising Institute, Inc. 


Your second issue with the new 
type binding has been given its 
usual rough treatment with tearing 
out of pages, throughout our office, 
and has still come back to my desk 
with its binding in good form and 
still holding together and perfectly 
willing to lie flat . . . Our congratu- 
lations on such a wonderful innova- 
tion and improvement. 

—L. I. Levy, Sales Mgr., Sealy Mat- 
tress Co. 


.. . Like your new binding ex- 
ceedingly well. 
—Dorothy M. Brahm, Advertising 
Mgr., Old Republic Life Insurance 
Co. 


- —_— 


The current copy of Sales Man- 
agement accompanied me on a re- 
cent trip. As usual, I plunged into 
an orgy of dissection only to find 
that the perforations weren't pres- 
ent. . . . General appraisal: Not as 
satisfactory. 

—Cloyd S. Steinmetz, Sales Train- 
ing Director, Reynolds Metals Co. 


facts, facts, facts . 


. . » Thank you for the exciting 
article on Packaged Facts [“Just 
the Facts, Ma’am,” SM August 21]. 
It had a light touch and expressed 
the scope of our business wonder- 
fully well. 

Since the appearance of this arti- 
cle, we have been called upon by 
an advertising agency to provide 
research material on 18th century 
English and Scots taverns. And this 
past Monday we delivered a manu- 
script of facts on the Mississippi to 
the NBC Press Department for 
their new fall “Riverboat” series. 


John Drake 
Packaged Facts 
New York, N. Y. 


(continued on page 26) 


630 THIRD AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


hs Zio! 


in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 


per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 
Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 
Drive-ins 
Drug Stores 
Fountain Restaurants 
Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 

Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 


Main Highways 
In Industry 
THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule 


CPA BN BP. 
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fourth-quarter bug 
The editorial in your Sept. 4 is- 


sue [“Beware the Insectum Quartus 
e Quartarius”] is one of the finest 
I've ever read. 
It is a masterpiece. 
Paul E. Seaman 


& 
Gr O wi ng Enterprise Marketing Consultants, 
Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


.. . My heartiest congratulations 
Yoy vs i for expressing so well what many 
3 of us have felt but have been un- 
able to put into words. 


Lou Edman 
a r e Manager of Press Relations 


American Optical Co. 
Southbridge, Mass. 


May I have three copies of Mr. 
Salisbury’s editorial . . . I plan to 
make sure that the proper people 
read it. Every word of the editorial 
should be engraved and _illumi- 
nated. 


Harold Edeson 
General Cigar Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


correction, please! 

There is an error on p. 93 of your 
Sept. 10 Business Gift Issue. Under 
the heading, “Memo pads, calen- 
dars, diaries,” appears: 

“For the second year Brown & 
Bigelow and Robert Dale divided 
first honors. Then came Nascon.” 

However, in your Sept. 10, 1958, 
issue you said: “Nascon outsold 
Brown & Bigelow and Robert Dale 
Co.” 

I believe it would be well to 
check your statistics for this year 
carefully. We have been in first 
place each year since your Business 
Gift Surveys started; and it does 
seem a little strange that our posi- 
tion has changed so radically in one 
year. One thing is certain: Our busi- 


Newest additions to ABC City Zone: ness has not fallen off. 


ntdal Wynantski n rf A. Bernasconi, Jr. 
Pleasantdale, _ skill and is of Specialty Division, Nascon Prod- 


j it lati ucts 
Brunswick, City Zone population now mene teenth 


- 136,400, Total market — 254,000. New York, N. ¥. 


® Reader Bernasconi is entirely 
right. Thanks to the gremlin who 
lurks in all print shops, the sen- 
tences were thoroughly twisted. 
They should have read: “Nascon 
came first. Then, for the second 
year, Brown & Bigelow and Robert 
Dale divided honors.” Our apolo- 
gies to Nascon and to others who 
were confused. 
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The 


Swimmin’ 
Hole 


No problem keeping these farm 
youngsters home...not with a 
pool in their own back yard. Things 
are changing fast on the farm; 
you'll find quite a few FARM 
JOURNAL families with their own 
swimming pools. 

These pools are primarily for 
pleasure, but they’re practical, too 
... for storing irrigation water, or 
as a reservoir for fire protection. Of 
course, no pool is really complete 
without all the other essentials of 
modern outdoor living—barbe- 
cues, picnic furniture, sports and 
recreation equipment. 

As yet, not all farm families live 
like the Snyders. But every day, 
more and more are living this way. 
And most farm families look to 
FARM JOURNAL to help show the 
way. 

Cool pools require cool cash, 
and prosperous farm families are 


ARR 
Old a 


a ate 


The Snyders of Orange County, Calif., as featured in Farm Journal 


today’s most eager buyers. With 
$200 billion worth of assets, they 
can afford to satisfy lots of long- 
deferred desires. 

Here is a major marketing op- 
portunity. To make the most of it, 
remember these two important 
facts: Nothing influences farm 
families like a farm magazine—and 
no farm magazine means so much 
to so many as FARM JOURNAL. 


SPLASH TAKES CASH 


$ Cash income per average farm 
family is up 40% in the past 10 
years. 


$ Based on the latest U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture figures, the 
average farm family now spends an 
estimated $10,000 per year. 

$ We estimate that the average 


FARM JOURNAL farm family now 
spends more than $12,000 per year. 


Most of the best 
farm families depend on 


FARM 


JOURNAL 


Philadelphia 5, Pa 


the same is true 
among advertisers 


Graham Patterson, Publisher 
Richard J. Babcock, President 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 


28 


More overseas conventions, travel incentive programs and industrial 
tours are carried overseas by Pan Am than by any other airline. 


GO LIKE ’60 


with an Overseas Sales Convention! 


In 1960, more sales conventions will 
be held overseas than ever before. It’s 
the popular thing to do because over- 
seas conventions have proved so prof- 
itable. 

Not only does an overseas conven- 
tion please everybody, but it gives 
your company added prestige and 
your staff the priceless experience of 


foreign travel. In addition, the cost is 


often less than ordinary gatherings 
here at home. 

Your 1960 convention will be an 
even bigger hit when you go by Jet! 
Only Pan Am offers you such an ex- 
citing variety of overseas convention 
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sites to choose from. Pan Am Jet 
Clippers* now serve 10! cities in 
Europe as well as South America, 
Hawaii and Japan. 

One phone call will bring an expert 
Pan Am representative to plan every 
detail—hotels, recreation, local ar- 
rangements. He’ll even show you color 
movies of locales exactly suited to 
your needs. And when you choose Pan 
Am, you choose the airline with a 
proven record of success. 

For more details, call your Travel 
Agent or write: Henry Beardsley, Pan 
American, P. O. Box 1790, New York 


"7 T 4 *Trade-Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
St, week 25 


TService to 7 starts October 25. 


WORLD’S MOST 
EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


FIRST ON THE PACIFIC...FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA...FIRST '"ROUND THE WORLD 
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Lawry's dressing mix for 

salads is one of seven food 
products packaged in Metalam 
by Dobeckmun . . . producing 
higher sales and profits for 
fast-growing and progressive 
Lawry Foods, Inc. 


Tam es ax “~ = 
packages for performance 


METALANE proves itself the convenient Answer-all in convenience food packaging. A pioneer product of Dobeckmun 


creative ingenuity, Metalam protects foods and pharmaceuticals from air, moisture, light and chemicals. It is pliant, durable 
and takes wonderfully to all forms of printing. America’s shopping carts are filled with the proof that superior containers 
and overwraps help move the goods in Packages for Performance by THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY, A Division of The Dow 
Chemical Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio + Berkeley 10, California * Offices in most principal cities. 


IMPORTANT 


NET PAID CIRCULATION IS NOW 1,136,847 


*Publisher’s statement to the Audit Bureau of Circulations, January-June, 1959 
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.. IS the word for “U.S.News & World Report,” 


the only magazine so thoroughly read 
by so many important people because 
it concentrates on one thing... the 
important news—the news of national 
and international affairs 


“read by the 
important people” — 


Four out of five (78.5%) 
“U.S.News & World Report” 
subscribers hold managerial 
positions in business, indus- 
try, government and the pro- 
fessions—a major segment of 
most important customers 
and prospects for everything 
sold to high-income people. 
Family incomes average 
$15,009—highest of all maga- 
zines with circulations of 
more than 1,000,000. 


THE 
COMPLETE 


“preferred by the 
important people’ — 


In survey after survey Amer- 
ica’s key leaders consistently 
name “U.S.News & World 
Report” more often than any 
other news or management 
magazine as the one most 
useful to them in their work, 
and the magazine in which 
they place the most confi- 
dence (survey reports on re- 
quest). 


“preferred by the 
important advertisers’ — 


Advertisers place more pages 
of advertising directed to the 
important high-income peo- 
ple in business and industry 
in “U.S.News & World Re- 
port” than in any other news 
magazine. For the first six 
months of 1959, “U.S.News 
& World Report” leads the 
news and management mag- 
azines in advertising reve- 
nue gains and advertising 
page gains. 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


America’s Class News Magazine 


Advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Other offices in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Washington and London. 
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“SECOND 
com be beautiful” 


South Carolina’s more than 2's million citizens 
cannot possibly be covered by the first TV 
market stations alone. WBTW offers you easy 
access to South Carolina’s second sociable mil- 
lion largely free from ef- 
fective competition. Check 
NCS +3 totals for South 
Carolina TV stations. One 
good look and you'll agree 
“Second Can be Beautiful.” 


. 


More than 80,000 people were in 
nearby Darlington, S. C., on Labor 
Day to watch Bob Burdick and Joe 
Weatherly team up to win $7,725 
second money in the 10th annvol 
world-famous Southern 500 Stock 
Car Race. 


Serving South Carvolina’s SECOND Biggest TV Market 


FLORENCE, S.C. 


¢ 193,480 Total sets in Markets — 


updated Spring Set Count 
based on NCS #3 coverage. 


D 179,600 


THE JEFFERSON STANDARD BROADCASTING COMPANY represented nationally by CBS TV Spot Sales 
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Dr. Pepper Popping Up All Over 


splashy advertising and big attention to bottlers. 


Since the beginning of 1959 the big 
soft drink makers have been in the 
uncomfortable position of watching 
a hitherto only regionally distributed 
member move into a steady succession 
of new markets. The Dr. Pepper Co. 
has been opening new markets at the 
rate of three a month—expects full 
national distribution by the end of 
1960. 


brPeppé 


wy 


What’s the formula behind this ef- 
fective marketing fusillade? 

While Dr. Pepper is still a medium- 
size producer (1957 sales were some 
$11 million-1958 sales not yet re- 
ported but expected to be appreciably 
higher) it behaves like one of the 
giants when it comes to advertising 
and promotion strategy. And it corre- 
lates this advertising with a_ well- 
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conceived and carefully executed dis- 
tribution program—giving big atten- 
tion to selection, training and con- 
tinuous aid of bottlers. 

The company’s new emphasis on 
national advertising as well as heavily 
concentrated regional advertising and 
promotion is backed up by a basic, 
simple, but exhaustively thorough for- 
mula. It is this: (continued on page 34) 
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l. Be extremely selective in your mar- 
ket and your bottler. Find out 
everything that could possibly have 
a bearing on sales about both. 


to 


During the introductory period, 
and throughout the first year, give 
your franchisee as much produc- 
tion, sales-training and merchan- 
dising help as you would if you 
owned the plant. 


3. Obtain 100% retail distribution, or 
as near as possible, before opening 
day. 


4. Arrange for mass point-of-purchase 
displays—free sampling if possible 
in all major retail outlets. 


5. Start off with a bang of sales pro- 
motion and advertising. 


6. Don't stop banging away. 
Results of this opening strategy are 


exemplified in two 1959 top market 
entries, cited by Herb Ward, v-p in 


MASS DISPLAYS are often the result of hard work on the 
part of the Dr. Pepper home team, the bottler and the route 
salesman. Here, Louis Nye (left), radio-TV personality, aids 
kick-off for new bottler, Max Shindler of The Bronx, N. Y. 
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Dr. Pepper Popping Up All Over (continue) 


charge of sales: Sacramento, Cal., and 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

In Sacramento, Dr. Pepper began 
distribution on June 1. This was a 
market where (in the argot of Dr. 
Pepper ads) there was “an island of 
unfortunate individuals unable to get 
Dr. Pepper, surrounded by a sea of 
happy people who could.” But, many 
Sacramento consumers had already ac- 
quired a taste for Dr. Pepper when 
visiting in nearby areas. “In this type 
of locality, you can open more eco- 
nomically, with a much livelier re- 
sponse to your advertising and sales 
promotion,’ Ward points out. 


e A few days after the Sacramento 
opening, the newly franchised bottler 
ran colored newspaper ads with the 
startling announcement: “HELP! You 
Caught Us with Our Bottles Down!” 
The ads went on to plead for the re- 
turn of empties to retail outlets so that 
the plant might continue to bottle 
Dr. Pepper. 

@ One super market sold 28 cases 


before the bottler’s route salesman 
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r Pepper 
AT REGULAR PRICE 
= a we 


could finish building his introductory 
display. 


e First month exceeded anticipated 
sales by more than 500%. And the 
brand new Sacramento market area 
showed top per capita consumption 
of Dr. Pepper in California. 


Moving up to Anchorage (and if 
you are wondering why Dr. Pepper 
ever picked a market like this for a 
cold soft drink, stop wondering — the 
super-heated buildings make people 
super-thirsty, says market research), 
this market reported “sold out” in all 
outlets the day after opening. Some 
consumers went to as many as seven 
different stores trying to buy more Dr. 
Pepper. Finally, they carried their 
empties directly to the bottler for 
refills. More bottles were rushed to 
the new franchisee. A week later he 
needed another lot. All this, in the 
face of tough competition from the 
top national soft drink producers. 

A not-to-be-overlooked aspect of 
the Anchorage market is the Elmen- 
dorf Air Force base with 30,000 in 


ae 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, really goes for cold soft drinks. 
Reason, says Dr. Pepper, all those super-heated buildings. 
Route Salesman, Bob Jaynes, is shown here with B. J. Carr, 
super market co-owner. Display sold out by next day. 


personnel. According to V-P Ward, 
this meant some built-in Dr. Pepper 
devotees, since most Air Force men 
have been stationed in Texas, at some 
time, and they and their families be- 
came Dr. Pepper drinkers there. The 
general Anchorage area now has 70,- 
000 civilians and is growing steadily; 
civic officials forecast vigorous growth 
in the next ten years. 

The company’s advertising budget 
has been about $2 million a year, but 
is expected to rise to about 25% of 
sales as the company shifts its empha- 
sis to national distribution. 


& So far its biggest ventures include 
a unique series in Life magazine and 
a 3-times-weekly national radio pro- 
gram featuring Edie Gormey, as well 
as spot national TV ads. Business 
magazine advertising runs in these 
publications: The American Soft 
Drink Journal, Bottling Industry, Mid- 
Continent Bottler, National Bottlers’ 
Gazette, Western Bottler, American 
Automatic Merchandiser, Boxoffice, 
Motion Picture Herald, Concessionaire 
Merchandiser, Food Topics. (All pub- 
lication advertising is prepared and 
placed by Grant Advertising, Inc.) 

(And as an extra fillip—showing 
that Dr. Pepper can work its influence 
with the best of them—the drink with 
the “long, wide taste” was served in 
a scene of the effervescent Auntie 
Mame movie. ) 

“The amount of pin-pointed market 
advertising does not depend so much 
on the competition as on the degree to 
which consumers already know Dr. 
Pepper, and the size of the market 
area,” explains John Simmons, adver- 
tising manager. Contracts with bot- 
tlers specify a certain sum which the 
new franchisee must spend for devel- 
opment advertising. This usually al- 
lows for a generous amount of news- 
paper space, TV and radio spots, and 
24-sheet posters. Dr. Pepper cooper- 
ates on a 50-50 basis on advertising 
costs. 

To pave the way for Dr. Pepper 
at the point-of-purchase, field men 
ride in with and train the bottler’s 
driver-salesmen. The field man has 
several good arguments to help per- 
suade the dealer: 

“Dr. Pepper’s secret formula, fruit 
base flavor . . . a unique blend of 


(continued on page 164) 


A Story of Planned Growth 


The seemingly sudden bloom of Dr. Pepper bottles in super 
markets and vending machines in most major markets from 
coast to coast actually burgeoned out late in 1958. Distribution 
in the Midwest, West and some eastern states had been limited 
to certain areas for many years. 


The Dr. Pepper Co. produces syrup at its large, central head- 
quarters in Dallas and has two other syrup plants—one in 
Birmingham and one in Baltimore. While there are three wholly 
owned bottling plants in Dallas, the bulk of Dr. Pepper is 
bottled and distributed by franchised independent bottlers— 
now numbering about 400. (There is foreign distribution in 
Hawaii, Mexico, Philippine Islands, Thailand, Morocco and 
Bermuda.) 


Concentrated distribution to the Midwest got under way in 
the fall of 1958 with emphasis on Chicago, the nation’s second 
largest consumer market. Distribution to key cities in Michigan, 
Iowa, Ohio and in the West and Northwest coincided with a 
heavy push in major regional and national advertising. 


With the top cities of the Midwest under franchise, plans 
were laid for invading the huge Metropolitan New ‘York area 
and its surrounding region. Franchise “gap” areas in established 
regions continue to be filled. 


According to plan, these skipped areas are now almost solidly 
franchised and a number of surrounding territories have been 
franchised as supporting distribution. Specifically, that’s the 
plan. Jump into key markets then gradually complete the con- 
necting network. Dr. Pepper states that these gaps are being 
filled as fast as sales and marketing staffs can handle them. A 
large number of franchise approvals and early distribution dates 
assure near total distribution in all these areas, says Dr. Pepper. 


Next area on the attack plan is New England, in which there 
is presently no Dr. Pepper distribution. A similar franchise 
activity plan is set for southern Florida and scattered areas of 
the Midwest. “The outlook for complete national distribution 
by the end of 1960,” says Dr. Pepper, “is entirely optimistic.” 


The list of new markets opened during 1959 which appears 
below demonstrates the wide-angle approach of Dr. Pepper’s 
program for going national: 


1) Westbury, N. Y. 14) Fort Wayne, Ind. 
2) The Bronx, N. Y. Fairmont, W. Va. 
3) Perth Amboy, N. J. Tacoma, Wash. 

4) Union City, N. J. Utica, N. Y. 

5) Princeton, N. J. Columbus, Ohio 
Sedalia, Mo. Rochester, N. Y. 
Petersburg, Va. York, Pa. 

) Elizabeth, N. J. Anchorage, Alaska 
Toledo, Ohio Duryea, Pa. 
Elmira, N. Y. Sacramento, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Yakima, Wash. Alamosa, Colo. 
Paterson, N. J. York, Neb. 

27) Kodiak, Alaska 
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Are Advertisers Lousy Teachers? 


yer x 


Take a look at the slogans and trademarks on the 
opposite page. How many do you recognize? 
Millions have been spent promoting them. Yet, 
some score distressingly low. What's the reason? 


Many millions of dollars have been 
invested to teach consumers to know 
the trademarks, slogans, copy points 
and the like on the facing page. 
Yet, how many of them did you even 
recognize? Chanves are, you could 
not remember ever having seen or 
heard more than 10 of the 15. If 
you actually knew more than half the 
answers, you were doing pretty well. 

Obviously, this is one test you can’t 
fail. If you don’t know the answers, 
it certainly is not your fault. The 
blame must lie with the method of 
teaching it to you, or with the item 
itself, or both. 

Take, for example, the “Conelrad 
640—1240” concept of the Civil De- 
fense emergency radio network. When 
R. H. Bruskin Associates first included 
this in its pack of cards in January of 
this year, Conelrad had been around 
for some time. Yet, at that time, 
only 38.7% of those interviewed had 
ever heard of it, and only 30.6% knew 
what it was. In the next few months, 
Conelrad received some intense pro- 
motion in public service advertising, 
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and was tied in closely with air raid 
drills. Five months later, it was found 
that half the people had heard of it, 
and 39% knew what it was. 

Exposure, unfortunately, is not the 
whole story. This is evidenced by 
scores shown for the slogans of many 
leading brands of cigarettes. In this 
highly competitive market, exposure 
to the slogan is not lacking by any 
means. What seems to have happened 
is that every new brand, and many 
of the old ones, has a new slogan. As 
a consequence, the public recognizes 
the slogan but confuses the products. 

The Viceroy slogan shown here 
scored a 77.8% for recognition and 
only 46.8% for identification. It is by 
no means the only cigarette brand 
that has scored so low, relatively, on 
product identification. Here are the 
scores of a few other cigarette slogans 
recently included in Bruskin tests: 
60.8 vs. 33.9; 51.6 vs. 22.3; 47.1 vs. 
15.5; 51.2 vs. 11.7; 50.8 vs. 23.8. 

It is also extremely important that 
the slogan or copy point be simple 
and indicative of the proper product 


or organization. For example, look at 
the relatively low recognition score 
achieved by the American Red Cross 
slogan, “Answer the Call — Join Your 
Red Cross.” The names “March of 
Dimes,” “Civil Defense,” or even 
Army or Navy could be substituted 
for Red Cross without any loss of 
logic or even probability. Compare 
this with the “Dinah Shore Chevy 
Show” name in which “Chevy” is a 
natural sounding part of the phrase. 

It is, of course, impossible to say 
just how important familiarity is as 
compared with actual identification. 
For example, if a high percentage of 
people are familiar with a product 
trademark, they will recognize it if it 
appears on the product in the store. 
On the other hand, slogans or copy 
points are more sales messages than 
recognition factors. In this way, it is 
possible to sell a competitor's prod- 
uct if your slogan is easily identified 
with his product. This is impossible 
with a visual feature or trademark, 
which is going to be on your package 
to be recognized on the shelf. # 


The Measure of Recognition 


The copy points, slogans and trademarks that 
appear on the facing page, and the scores achieved 
on them were supplied to Sales Management by R. H. 
Bruskin Associates, New Brunswick, N. J. They have 
been gathered from tests run by the market research 
group under its AIM (Association-Identification Meas- 
ure) service in recent months. 

AIM works this way: Any company, agency, or the 
like can commission Bruskin to include any slogan, 
etc., in its next study. All such pieces to be tested are 
printed on blank playing cards, and made into a deck 


of 52, all different. (Naturally, some filler items are 
added to bring the number to exactly 52. It is from 
these fillers that the samples used here have been 
drawn, as results of all paid entries are confidential.) 

For each study, a minimum of 2,500 people is ex- 
posed to the deck of cards. Each person looks through 
the deck and removes all cards with items that are 
totally unfamiliar to him. He then goes through those 
that are left and tries to identify them one by one. 
Each card is scored for having been seen or heard 
before (association) and for correct identification 
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CONELRAD 
640 1240 


THE MAN WHO THINKS FOR 
HIMSELF SMOKES 


THE DINAH SHORE 


BE SOCIABLE, LOOK SMART 
BE UP TO DATE WITH 


WHEN IT RAINS IT POURS 


BABIES ARE OUR BUSINESS 
OUR ONLY BUSINESS 


OWN YOUR 
SHARE OF 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 


THE CANDY WITH THE HOLE 


ANSWER THE CALL 
JOIN YOUR 


CIRCLE THEATRE 


WHEN YOU CARE ENOUGH 
TO GIVE THE VERY BEST 
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Sales Leadership Panel 
—Sie ales Leadership Pane 


Sales Chiefs Say 
"NIX" to Buy-Backs 


. . . but the small minority file their dissenting opinions and 


back them up with instances where the policy has paid 


off. “Weak sales policy” is the verdict of the “no 


How effective are buy-back offers? 

How widely are they used? What are 

the arguments for them? Against? 
We refer to deals manufacturers 


sometimes make with wholesalers, 
distributors and/or retailers under 
which manufacturers agree to take 


back stocks unsold as of (usually) a 
specified date. The objective of such 
an offer is most frequently that of in- 


“i a“ 


men. 


ducing the distributor or retailer to 
take on a new line, or to get him to 
buy what the manufacturer considers 
to be an adequate stock. 

When asked if their companies have 


buy-back agreements, and if they 
thought such arrangements kill dealer 
incentive, here’s how Sales Manage- 
ment’s Sales Leadership Panelists re- 


plied: 


e 15.5% have buy-back guaran- 
tees. 


@ 84.5% do not. 
(180 responses) 


On the second question: 


@ 72.8% think buy-backs kill deal- 
er incentive to sell. 


© 27.2% do not. 
(147 responses) 


Even though the “pro’s” are much 
in the minority, some of them re- 
ported good to excellent results with 
buy-backs. Some of the comments: 

“We doubled our sales volume in 
several outlets that were losing sales 
due to inadequate stock,” says W. J. 
Merrill, v-p, Trans Western Paint 
Corp., Los Angeles. However, he 
continues, “We had to close out ob- 
solete stock which we took back at 
cost, and below, to keep our account's 
inventory clean.” 

W. F. Morrow, general sales man- 
ager of Pioneer Aluminum, Inc., Los 
Angeles, whose company has buy- 
back agreements, claims they result 
in “more diversified stocks, and more 
sales, at no risk.” 


What They Say About Buy-Backs. . 


i 


Effect on outlets (dealers, distributors, etc.): 


For 


They give a product longer 
triali—and more display—if 
they’re protected. 


Creates confidence, good 
will, sense of satisfaction. 


Helps the .undercapitalized 
outlets. 


“Good” dealers don’t return 
much. 


Overcomes dealer _ reluc- 


tance to handle a line. 


Increases sales in outlets 
that carried inadequate 
stocks. 


inst 


No investment in inventory 
means no incentive to sell. 


Dealers tend to push com- 
petitive lines in which they 
do have inventory invest- 
ments. 


Outlets take advantage of 
the offer. 


Lowers distributor morale. 


Sets precedent; outlets de- 
mand it. 


Distributors don’t appreciate 
or respect something they 
get for nothing. 


Attracts inferior dealers and 
distributors. 


As a manufacturer sales policy 


For 


Results in bigger orders, 
more sales. 


Helps sell some big accounts. 


Attracts dealers you couldn't 
otherwise get. 


increases product exposure. 


Good way to introduce new 
product. 


Helpful before 
model change. 


a major 
Effective for seasonal prod- 
ucts. 


Good way to discover bugs 
in an untried product. 


The buy-back deal “was successful 
in getting tires stocked by farm sup- 
ply stores,” reports Julian L. Smith, 
sales manager, United Co-operatives 
of Toronto, Ontario. 

D. W. Wilcox, sales manager, 
Acme Fishing Tool Co., Parkersburg, 
West Virginia, whose company enters 
into “a few” buy-back agreements, 
savs they are an “inducement to deal- 
ers to stock, and help to introduce 
new products.” 

“No merchandise has ever been 
returned,” says new panelist L. 
Schwartz, sales manager, Burmell & 
Co., Pelham, N. Y., which uses buy- 
back agreements. 

“Lots!” of favorable experiences 
with buv-backs, reports Jim McKillip, 
Jr., sales manager, Universal Hoist 
Co., Cedar Falls, lowa. “The dealer 
knows he can credit customers and 
return unused parts.” 

“We increased the sale of a new 
product 100% the first vear,” says 
James H. Hagan, sales manager, Pak- 
Well Paper Products Co., Portland, 
Ore 

Those who turn thumbs down on 
buv-backs offered a varietv of reasons 


why they consider such a policy un- 
sound. (Both sides of the argument 
are summarized in the box on these 
pages. ) 

Most of the comments from the 
“no” men centered on two points: 
Distributors and/or dealers, the, 
argue, just won't try hard enough to 
sell merchandise when they can take 
refuge in a buy-back agreement. And 
a buy-back policy is a reflection of 
sales weakness. 

The majority opinion is summed 
up by Jack Connell, sales manager, 
Nimrod Equipment Corp., Cincinnati: 
“I believe when a man has his own 
money tied up in inventory he is more 
likely to move it.” 

Citing an unfavorable experience 
with buy-backs, G. P. McAdams, v-p, 
sales, Josam Canada, Ltd., Toronto, 
savs, “Some jobbers have returned 
what we believe to be a major por- 
tion of their stock (on which we 
charge 20% handling), however still 
enjoy preferential treatment as stock- 
Josam does not have 
buy-back agreements with its jobbers 


ing jobbers.” 


today 


“T have seen it used as a means to 


. Here’s a synthesis of pro and con opinion on buy-backs: 


‘buy business’ and then have tne sales 
department back-peddle like mad 
when the ‘buy-back’ is about to be 
exercised,” comments W. W. Van 
Orsdel, sales manager, Jayvee Brand, 
Inc., Portland, Ore. 

C. W. Johnson, manager-marketing 
research and advertising, Mechanical 
Handling Systems, Inc., Detroit, savs: 
“Dealers always want to return what 
doesn’t move instead of trving to sell 
the items.” 

Douglas M. G. Chandler, directo: 
of marketing, Rinn Corp., Chicago 
condemns buy-backs’ effect on dealers 
with: “They tend to overstock and 
thereby throw our inventory and pro 
duction schedules out of kilter.” 

“Product held too long becomes off 
taste and we lose profit, sales and cus 
tomers,” savs George R. Kastner, sales 
manager, Ambrosia Brewing Co., Chi 
cago. 

Buy-backs “show evidence of weak 
ness in the selling organization” is the 
opinion of William A. Church, sales 
manager, Jones and Brown, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh. His company, like all the 
others in this group, does not have 
buv-back agreements with the trade. @ 


Against 


It’s just a means of “buying” 
business. 


Not needed in a demand 
line. 


Destroys the salesmen’s ag- 
gressiveness. 


Starts ugly rumors in the 
trade. 


Shows weakness in sales or- 
ganization. 


Handling and freight 
charges make it uneconom- 
ical. 


Don’t know how much will 
ever “stay sold.” 


Slows down invoice pay- 
ments. 


For 


Permits manufacturer to 
change dealers by taking 
stock away from one and 


placing with another. 


Effective way to meet mam- 


moth competition. 


Agel 
Throws inventory and pro- 


duction schedules out of 
kilter. 


Effect on inventories: 


For 


Encourages better-balanced, 


up-to-date stocks. 


Dealers don’t run out during 
holidays and rush seasons. 


inst 
Promotes overstocking. 


Promotes unbalanced inven- 
tories. 


Outlets tend to hold onto in- 
ventories until merchandise 
becomes obsolete. 


Distributors return shopworn 
(shelfworn, damaged, soiled) 
goods. 


The Ten Cogs in 
Marketing for Profit 


ing executives—ten basic factors and practices for 


its application to your company’s total operation. 


By JOHN E. WAKEFIELD 
Barrington Associates, Inc. 


Have you noticed any coolness of 
late from your company associates out- 
side of sales and marketing? A lot of it 
may be caused by understandable ap- 
prehension about the new role of Mar- 
keting—by worries that everyone in 
the company will soon be reporting to 
the Director of Marketing if your com- 
pany goes whole hog on ‘what we 
choose to call the marketing concept. 

Here are two excellent ways for 
you to allay their fears—and at the 
same time bring about a greater un- 
derstanding that will make your own 


job easiel 


Distinguish between “mar- 
keting’ and the “marketing 
concept. 

Try the accompanying gear- 
train idea to express the con- 
cept visually 


Is there a difference between “mar- 
keting” and the “marketing concept”? 
Indeed there is—and it’s a big differ- 


ence 


Che marketing concept is a 

philosophy of business. Market- 

ing in itself is a major corpo- 

rate function 

Let's explore this difference for a 
moment 

The marketing concept is a philoso- 
phy of business which is based on the 
belief that identification and satisfac- 
tion of customer needs, wants, and de- 
sires are vital to success—success be- 
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ing measured in terms of profitable 
sales and return on investment. 
Marketing, on the other hand, is 
the practice of grouping together un- 
der a single executive all of the func- 
tions within the business which focus 
directly on the customer (such as sales 
planning, market research, product 
initiation, selling, advertising, and 
sales promotion). 
The marketing concept starts with 
a company’s chief executive. It is he 
who must recognize that, without mar- 
kets for his company’s products and 
services, there is no business. It is 
his responsibility to determine the 
nature of the enterprise and to de- 
velop an operating program for it. 
Marketing, by contrast, is usually a 
delegated responsibility. It often falls 
to a vice president-marketing or to a 
director of marketing. The marketing 
executive can, and should, influence 
the nature of the business and _ its 
operating procedures. He cannot, and 
should not, determine them (unless, of 
course, he is also the chief executive). 
The accompanying gear diagram, 
which looks simple enough to explain 
engineering to non-engineers, was de- 
veloped by Barrington Associates to 
assist in explaining the marketing con- 
cept to non-marketing executives. 
First our definition of the market- 
ing concept: 
“To gear the conduct of the 
entire business to customer 
needs and specific profit objec- 
tives. 
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PROFIT 
OBJECTIVES 


This is clearly the province of the 
chief executive officer. 

The ten elements in the marketing 
concept are shown as gears to empha- 
size the importance of coordinating all 
of the functions within a business and 
the importance of directing them 
toward the same common objective: 
“To fulfill the needs of customers— 
at a profit.” If one gear locks, the 
whole mechanism fails to function 
properly. 


Customer Needs. Every business— 
manufacturing, mining, wholesaling, 
retailing, or service—is based upon a 
need or desire for its products or 
services. Many businesses were 
founded by creative individuals who 
recognized a need within society and 
invented a product or developed a 
service to satisfy the need. Other com- 
panies were started with a product, 
for which a need was found and ex- 
ploited. In either case, the need is 
always present or the business fails 
to develop. 


Profit Objectives. It is not enough 
to invent a product or discover a need. 
Unless a company is operated profit- 
ably, it cannot continue to supply its 
customers and will therefore fail to 
satisfy their needs. Specific profit ob- 
jectives are as important to the success 
of the enterprise as the desire to 
satisfy known needs. 

But what are the needs of the mar- 
ket? What is the market itself? How 


MASTER 
OPERATING 
PROGRAM 


are the needs to be satisfied? The 
answers must be obtained through re- 
search and analysis. 


Research and Analysis. With 175 
million people in the U.S., it is obvi- 
ous that there is a multitude of needs 
and wants. Some of them are already 
recognized and known to everyone. 
Others are entirely unknown and must 
be exploited and defined. All needs 
change rapidly as they are partially 
satisfied. Therefore, it is vital for 
any chief executive to obtain informa- 
tion constantly on the changing needs 
of the market, and the opportunities 
for profit which exist, now and in the 
future. 

This is done through market re- 
search which investigates, identifies 
and defines the needs, in terms of who 
has them, how many such people there 
are, where they are located, and what 
they are willing to pay for satisfac- 
tion. 

There is usually more than one 
way to satisfy a need or want. The 
several ways (and the one best way, 
if there is one) are determined 
through basic and applied research. 
This, as well as market research, sup- 
plies valuable information to the chief 
executive officer. 

But no company can expect to 
satisfy more than a few of the needs 
and wants of 175 million people. No 
company can be “all things to all 
men.” Therefore, there are decisions 
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~ MARKETING CUSTOMER NEEDS 
PROGRAM |: FULFILLED 
INACTION 23  _AT_A_ PROFIT 


MARKETING 
PROGRAM 


j What is a Marketing “Concept”? 


Both in subject matter and in exposition, the adjoining article 
by Mr. Wakefield of Burrington had the unanimous approval of 
Sales Management editors. Marketing men should find it helpful, 
and it should be: required reading for those of their top-manage- 
ment associates who have been brought up in production, finance 
er law, and have never concerned themselves intimately with 
the broader aspects of marketing. 


‘But here in the SM office, as is true among marketing people 
elsewhere, there is a sharp division of opinion about the term, 
“the marketing concept.” We all agree that marketing should 
start at the factory and carry through to making a profitable sale 
to a satisfied customer, but some of us feel that for a company 
officer to say that he has “adopted the marketing concept,” makes 
just about as much sense as for him to say, “we have adopted the 
manvfacturing concept.” 


Others around our shop profess no great love for the word 
“concept,” but argue that no other term accurately describes the 
philosophy—not total selling, not total marketing, not integrated 
marketing, terms which have been suggested as substitutes. 


How do you readers feel about marketing “concept”? Does it 
create a slight feeling of nausea? Or does it say something that 
no other term can say so well? If you don’t like “marketing con- 
cept,” what do you feel should be substituted? We we appreciate 
letters from you. 

PHILIP SALISBURY 
EDITOR 
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which the chief executive must make. 


Management Evaluation and Deci- 
sion. There are two kinds of decisions 
required of a company’s chief execu- 
tive under the marketing concept. The 
first is to select the kinds of customer 
needs and wants his company is go- 
ing to exploit. This decision deter- 
mines the character of the business. 

Of course, any existing enterprise 
already has a character—a character 
determined by its management and 
by the people, facilities, and finances 
it has pee aed Its existing charac- 
ter should determine the kinds of 
needs the company can attack most 
effectively and most profitably. This 
may be obvious, but I’m emphasizing 
it here because, in the present rash 
of diversification, companies 
seem to be moving into areas which 
do not fit their basic characters, and 
for which their people are not ade- 
quately prepared 

Once the kinds of needs, desires, and 
wants to be exploited have been de- 
termined, the second type of decision 
arises. Research and analysis are now 
directed to specific needs of particular 
groups of people. The information 
developed must be evaluated on the 
basis of whether an individual need 
can be solved satisfactorily by the 
company, and whether satisfying it 
will meet the profit objectives which 
have been established. 

Once these decisions have 
made, the next step is to develop a 
program for the 


some 


been 


master operating 
W hole business. 


Master Operating Program. The 
development of a master operating 
program is the key element in the ap- 
jlication of the marketing concept. It 
~ its origin in the company’s dual 


objective: To fulfill customer needs at 
a profit. It is based upon the knowl- 
edge of customers and their needs, and 
upon the means of satisfying them de- 
veloped through research and analysis. 
It is determined by the decisions of 
the chief executive. 

The master operating program is 
also the basis for the subordinate pro- 
grams which are developed for the 
performance of each major activity 
area of the business. It motivates 
everything else that is done within the 
enterprise. 

Because the word “program” has 
come to be used loosely, it is worth- 
while to examine its meaning. There 
are several ways to define the word, 
but in its simplest terms it is “a plan 
of action” which clearly delineates: 


(a) The: objectives (to be at- 
tained). 

(b) The plans (for their at- 
tainment). 
The organization (neces- 
sary to carry out the plans, 
including the responsibility 
for seeing that they are 
carried out). 


The master operating program, 
therefore, specifies company objec- 
tives, the means of their attainment, 
and the several functions of the busi- 
ness. Some of these are staff func- 
tions and others are line, but each 
has its own program. 


Staff Programs. By staff programs, 
we refer to those functions that a 


vide specialized service, technical di- 
rection, and control in such important 
activities as research and develop- 
ment, finance and control, personnel, 
legal matters, and public relations. 
Each of these activity areas has its 


own individual program, but each one 
of them is, ped should be, a part of 
the master operating program. These 
are the typical staff functions within a 
business, and there are usually two 
major line functions: production and 
marketing. 


Production Program. It is impor- 
tant to recognize that, in a manufac- 
turing business, the production func- 
tion does not become subsidiary to the 
marketing function, even under the 
marketing concept. The production 
program should, however, be moti- 
vated by the marketing concept and 
by the master operating program, 
which is an outgrowth of the mar- 
keting concept. 

Under the marketing concept, the 
production program is concerned with 
scheduling, manufacturing, and in- 
specting the products, materials, and 
parts required to satisfy customer 
needs satisfactorily for the customer, 
and profitably for the company. Un- 
less the company’s dual objective (sat- 
isfy needs, make a profit) is kept 
clearly in mind, the production pro- 
gram can get badly out of phase with 
the rest of the business. 


Marketing Program. The marketing 
program is another part of the master 
operating program. Under today’s 
conditions it is of particular impor- 
tance, because so many companies 
know how to produce far more than 
they know how to sell. This is one 
of the major reasons for the great in- 
terest in the marketing concept. 

The marketing program is con- 
cerned with identifying and defining 
and, in many cases, creating customer 
needs and wants. It develops the 
strategy of presentation to the cus- 
tomer and motivation to buy. It is 


About the Author... 

John E. Wakefield, author of 
this article, spent twenty years in 
selling and sales management 
before becoming a marketing 
consultant with Barrington As- 
sociates, Inc. 

Graduated from Harvard in 
1931, he spent his first five years 
in selling to architects and the 
plumbing trade. 

During the next eleven years, 
he “went through the mill” 
Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc., 
progressing from New England 


with 


representative through the posi- 
tions of New York district man- 


ager and Los Angeles sales and 
warehouse manager to assistant 
sales and advertising manager. 

He gained selling experience 
in the hardware field as a manu- 
facturer’s agent, and then re- 
turned to active sales manage- 
ment work with Maxon Premix 
Burner Co., manufacturers of in- 
dustrial gas and oil burners. 

Thus, Mr. Wakefield writes 
from a wealth of experience 
which includes every facet of 
marketing from “carrying a bag” 
to consulting with major Barring- 
ton clients on their national mar- 
keting operations. 
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@ This is the trading area that's really blasting ahead. With over two million 
population it ranks with the biggest. And with more spending power per 
family it leads most. 

For example, retail sales in this rich 45-county area are higher than the 
state retail sales in each of 23 different states/ In this prosperous metropoli- 
tan area retail sales per family are 15.9 percent above the national average. 

What's more, metropolitan Indianapolis ranks 13th among cities over 
650,000 in. effective buying income per household. 

The Indianapolis area means business! And with 54.9% coverage of the 
area The Star and The News can make it big business for your product or 
service. Write today for a copy of FACTS, a condensed report of the eco- 
nomic picture of metropolitan Indianapolis. 


tSales Management, Survey of Buying Power, 1959 


<i st 


+= 


U. S. Army Sergeant, Surface to Surface 


Artillery Weapon. Range 50 miles. 


t's Loaded 


with buying power... 
THE INDIANAPOLIS AREA* 


*“THE 45-COUNTY TRADING AREA 
THAT'S BIGGER THAN YOU THINK! 


Population: 


Income: 


Retail Sales: 


Coverage: 


aie STAR ..... 
a, NEWS... 


2,152,000 


$3,823,053 ,000 
$2,466,255,000 

54.9% By 
The Star and The News 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY + NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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“They won't catch me napping 


when opportunity knocks’ 


DODGE REPORT-informed salesmen 
are on the right spot 


at the right time 


You can depend on Dodge Reports to spot your salesmen where there’s 


business 


when there’s business to be done. They’ll be there in time 


to work for specifications. They’ll know when bids are wanted, when 
the contracts are let. Their timed calls will be welcome—and productive. 

Dodge Reports are mailed direct to your salesmen daily, telling them 
who’s going to build what and where. You specify the area (anywhere 
in the 37 states) and types of construction you want covered. The 
advance information in Dodge Reports leads your salesmen to live, 


profitable prospects. 


Why not give your salesmen this help? 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y., Dept. SM109 
Send me the book ‘Dodge Reports — How to Use 
Them Effectively’’ and let me see some typical 
Dodge Reports for my area. | am interested in 
the general markets checked below. 

[_] House Construction [] General Building 
(_] Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 
Area - - — 

Nome 

Company 


Address 


Dod 


} 


ge Reports 


J 


t 
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concerned also with initiating, adver- 
tising, — and distributing the 
ultimate products or services in such 
ways that customer needs are truly 
satisfied—at a profit to the company. 
Here again is the company’s dual ob- 
jective. 


Marketing Program in Action. It is 
not enough, of course, to develop a 
fine marketing program. It must be 
put into action before the dual objec- 
tive can be attained. However, if the 
marketing program is sound, and is 
fully in phase with all of the other 
jensen orograms within the busi- 
ness, the ultimate objective is readily 
attainable. 


The Chief Executive’s Role. The 
most vital element in the applica- 
tion of the marketing concept is that 
the chief executive undertake per- 
sonally to fully comprehend the con- 
cept, to develop his master operat- 
ing program, and to put it to work. 
There is nothing here which is radi- 
cally new or different. More than 
anything else, the marketing concept 
is a means of pointing up what every 
good chief executive has long since 
learned: that to be successful, he and 
his people must know three things: 


1. Where the company is going. 

2. How and when it is going to 
get there. 

3. Who must do what about it. 


The symbolism of the gear train is 
useful in illustrating the application 
of the marketing concept. Besides 
showing the relationship of many 
corporate elements, it suggests that, 
as with any other successful mechan- 
ism, there must be a source of energy. 
In the marketing concept, there are 
two sources—knowledge of customers’ 
needs, and the profit motive. Note 
that, if any of the gears fail to func- 
tion properly, the entire train is 
slowed down or stopped—and the de- 
sired end result cannot be accom- 
plished. 

As Charles Percy, president of Bell 
and Howell says: “Pointing your com- 
pany toward the customer is one of 
the president's jobs, and he does it by 
working through his Marketing Divi- 
sion. The Marketing Division has the 
responsibility for moving the product 
and for helping other divisions of the 
company to plan and produce what 
the customer really wants and needs.” 

That's why we feel it important to 
repeat again the major theme of this 
article: 


Remember that every company 
has a dual objective: (1) to 
satisfy customer needs, and 
(2) to do so at a profit. 


THAT'S VITALITY! 


OVER $5 MILLION REVENUE GAIN! 


THAT'S VITALITY! 


REVENUE UP IN ALL 8 MAJOR 
ADVERTISING CATEGORIES! 


THAT'S VITALITY! 


AVERAGE CIRCULATION OVER 6,000,000! 


(Biggest first-half circulation gain in general weekly field) 


THAT'S VITALITY! 


BIGGEST SIBILILIBIR IRY FIUBILID ON TNE NIBWSSTANDS ! 


THAT'S VITALITY! 


FASTEST-MOVING, FASTEST-GROWING MAGAZINE 
IN GENERAL WEEKLY FIELD! 


CAN YOU READ BETWEEN THE LINES? 
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A Marketing Team at Bulova Talks to Chilton 


“Our advertisements in the trade press keep 


Founded by the late Joseph E. Bulova nearly 75 years ago as a small jewelry manufacturing firm, Bulova 
Watch Company, Inc., of Jackson Heights, Long Island, N.Y., is today the world’s largest manufacturer 
of fine jeweled watches. It is also an important supplier of precision components for national defense and 
military research and industry through its subsidiary, Bulova Research and Development Laboratories, Inc. 
The largest consumer advertiser in the watch industry today, the company has pioneered in consumer sales 
promotion and trade advertising. Among those responsible for its present consumer products marketing 
activities are Emanuel Hochman, Vice President and Director of Sales; Tad Jeffery, Vice President and 
Director of Advertising; and R. Harvey Whidden, Vice President in Charge of Marketing. We recently asked 
these executives to tell us something of Bulova’s use of the trade press and the part it plays in the company’s 
integrated marketing program, each from his particular point of view. Highlights of their replies make 
interesting and profitable reading... 


Emanuel Hochman R. Harvey Whidden 
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our customers accurately and speedily informed” 


Mr. Hochman says, ‘‘Trade magazines are an im- 
portant aid to our sales organization and to the thou- 
sands of jewelers who handle Bulova products in cities 
and small towns in every part of the country. Our ad- 
vertisements in the trade press keep our customers 
accurately and speedily informed of our new products 
and styling or engineering advances, advise them of 
the products and lines featured in our national print 
and other advertising, provide latest price information, 
and describe the vast quantity of promotional display 
material available for use at the local level. Providing 
tips on business management, information on vital 
legislation in their field, and many other items of im- 
portant news in their industry are other important 
functions that are performed best by the trade press.”’ 


Mr. Jeffery says, ‘‘While Bulova for many years has 
been the jeweled watch industry’s largest user of con- 
sumer advertising media, we realize that the sales of 
all Bulova products—watches, radios and stereophonic 
phonographs—depend not only on consumer adver- 
tising, but upon the effective integration of sales 
promotion, merchandising and related activities at all 
distribution levels. Trade press advertising is particu- 
larly important in this connection, as it provides an 
up-to-date information link to our thousands of 
jewelers nationwide.”’ 


Mr. Whidden says, ‘‘Although a great portion of our 
advertising is directed to the consumer, we neverthe- 
less recognize the strong informational service the 
trade magazines provide us. | have noted that market 
trends and special marketing approaches are often 
revealed and confirmed in our industry trade press. 
It gives us a constant and realistic familiarity with 
current trade practices.”’ 


Trade and industrial publications serve an area unduplicated by any other selling force. They make it possible 
for you to talk with customers and prospects on common ground—at a time when they are seeking informa- 
tion and are most receptive to your message. 

Chilton is one of the most diversified publishers of trade and industrial magazines in the country—a 
company with the experience, resources and research facilities to make each of 17 publications outstanding. 
Each covers its field with the dual aim of editorial excellence and quality-controlled circulation. The result 
is confidence on the part of readers and advertisers alike. And confidence is a measure of selling power. 


COMPANY 
Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Publisher of: Department Store Economist « The Iron Age * Hardware Age « The Spectator * Automotive Industries »* Boot and Shoe Recorder + Gas 
Commercial Car Journal »* Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries + Aircraft and Missiles + Optical Journal & Review of Optometry » Motor Age 
Hardware World + Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone © Distribution Age * Product Design & Development + Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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“DON'T LET THE 


BIG ONE 


GET AWAY!’ 


Advertising, like fishing, goes on day after 
day in all seasons, in all parts of the country 
and yet many choice specimens are missed. 
Take another look at your file on Flint, 
Michigan, where there is market activity of 
great magnitude . . . both in money-making 
and in selling! 


CAPTURE A 
READY-T0-BUY MARKET, 


INVEST IN FLINT! 


Your ad appropriation here will enjoy extra 
long mileage. More than 94,000 copies of 
The Flint Journal, Flint’s only daily news- 
paper, completely cover the market... 
and economically too! 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A. H. Kuch, 110 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, MUrray Hill 2-4760 @ Sheldon 
B. Newman, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, SUperior 7-4680 @ Brice McQuillin, 785 Market St., 
San Francisco 3, SUtter 1-3401 @ William Shurtliff, 1612 Ford Bldgi, Detroit 26, WOodward 1-0972. 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 
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Mr. Gains 


~p Pond QA. 


“| will say this about Murphy, his call reports, if not terribly meaty, are at least interesting.” 
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Last year when Charles K. Rieger 
iimed his biggest gun at “big” depart- 
you could hear the wails 
of anguish from coast-to-coast. Natu- 
rally. Mr. R. had hit his target. He 
iccused the big boys of lying down 


ment stores 


on the sales job, said they should be 
selling kitchens and built-in equip- 

At that point the youthful (44 
looks 


v-p and general manager of Major 


ment 


and younger! 


Mr. Rieger was 


Appliances for General Electric Co 
lust recently he has become v-p 
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G-E’s Rieger: “No” Is No Word 


marketing services, which shows his 
company likes a who’s a 
dead shot. Rieger joined G-E in 1936 
after he was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Began as a stu- 
dent engineer but a year later became 


salesman 


a sales engineer. For two years, dur- 
ing the war, he was assigned to 
Wright Field, in charge of G-E work 
there. Later he was manager of the 
Heating Device and Fan Department, 
manager of the Household Refrigera- 
tor Division, manager of the Small 
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Appliance Division. He was born in 
Kansas City, Mo., is proof to the old 
adage that Missourians have to “be 
shown.” For instance: Recently he 
told the electric utilities that it was 
up to them to pick up the promotional 
ball. He charged that one of the 
greatest stumbling blocks to more 
electric sales is inadequate wiring. His 
suggestion: Utilities should provide 
additional wiring for homeowners at 
$10 to $15, capitalize the cost by 
including it in their rate base. 


THEY'RE IN THE NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


From Two Columns of 
Clippings, Success 


Last year Ladies’ Home Journal 
quietly celebrated its 75th anniver- 
sary. It was just another day for the 
magazine that began in 1883 with 
two columns of clippings collected by 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis. Today the maga- 
zine, waging a deathless battle with 
McCall’s for supremacy, has a circu- 
lation of 6 million — and a new gen- 
eral sales manager. He’s Richard Cul- 
len (1.), 43, who believes in making “a 
studied approach to advertising,” 
who's never wanted to be anything 
but a successful advertising-publishing 
man. He'll succeed Maurice S. Gould 
(r.), who becomes advertising director 
with headquarters in New York. Cul- 
len first applied for a Journal job — as 
ad representative —in 1940, in Chi- 
cago. The Journal people looked him 
over, gave him a piece of sage advice: 
“Come back in ten years.” Six years 
later he re-applied, said: “I'm four 
years early”; he got the job. In ‘51 
he became Cleveland manager, six 
years later was transferred to New 
York as classification sales manager. 
He has specialized in drugs, toiletries, 
apparel and home furnishings, devel- 
oped the Journal’s special agency con- 
tact program. He and his wife live 
in New Canaan, Conn., where they're 


remodeling an old farm house. His 
wife, a former WAVE officer, thinks 
it’s ironic that he, whose bread and 
butter are earned from a _ leading 
women’s magazine, comes home at 
night to four sons. Gould, an Andover 
and Princeton product (he still goes 
to Andover for reunions and his son, 


The Typewriter Salesman 


“When I was a kid, I was always 
selling something. If it could be un- 
bolted, I could sell it.” The speaker, 
George F. Burns, a ruggedly good- 
looking “born” salesman, just turned 
39 years old. He’s been elected v-p 
and national sales manager of the 
Smith-Corona Division of Smith-Co- 
rona Marchant. It’s the company’s 
new Division, combining tvpewriter, 
adding machine and cash _ register 
Burns’ first job was the 
one that put him on the track to his 
new one. He was 19, went to work 
for Goldsmith Brothers, New York 
City store, selling — typewriters. His 
second job was with Smith-Corona. 
He’d been there a vear when one of 
the dealer representatives, impressed 
by his salesmanship, suggested he call 
on the New York branch manager. 
“Come back after the war,” said that 


operations. 


gentleman, after looking at Burns’ 
draft status. Four years later, Burns, 
now an ex-Coast Guardsman, turned 
up. He got the Wall Street territory 
(“Making a sale is tough business. 
When you go into a man’s office the 
last thing he wants to do is buy a 
typewriter, no matter how badly he 
needs it. You've got to start selling 
from scratch to pry him loose from 
$500 for an electric.”) Later he had 
the chore of selling typewriters to the 
New York City public schools. By 
1947 he was in charge of the Brooklyn 
district office. When it did so well 
it became a full branch office, he was 
made manager. As Eastern sales man- 
ager he expanded volume better than 
60%. A baseball fan, he’s active in 
Little League circles, is proud that his 
boy is one of the stars of the Valley 
Stream, L.I., League. 
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Maurice, Jr., is a student there), 
joined the Journal in "39 as an ad- 
vertising sales representative. 
Journal sidelight: the famous slogan, 
“Never underestimate the power of a 
woman,” came into being in 1941, still 
dominates all Journal advertising and 
promotion. 
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in total editorial linage 

in 4-color editorial pages 

in total service editorial linage 
in food editorial linage 


eads the field in present- color presses developed exclusively f 
McCall's 


in rates. No increase in cost-per-thousand 


ervice linage, the most make possible a new economy 


in the most attractive 
litorial format in the service for 4-color or 4-color bleed pages, as 
ld. The results? Newsstands sell out well as no extra charge for bleed 


le after issue. Subscription renewals McCall's today is your most efficient 


1 upward, and, beginning in February advertising buy. Ask your McCall's repre 


1960, you're guaranteed a new circulatior sentative for details. 


t 5/2 on n (up 300,000). New five 
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MARKETING NEWSLETTER 


— Vi 


Lemon Hotpoint looks worried. The appliance maker, a division of 
General Electric, is hiding from publicity. Hotpoint flatly 

Washers turned down our continued requests for details of its $10- 
million program to replace broken-down washing machines. 


This much is known. . . Consumers had trouble with Hotpoint's 
washer-dryer combination, since discontinued, and some washer 
models. To keep customers and dealers happy, Hotpoint admitted 
its blunders and began a massive program to repair or replace 
its lemons. When the news got into print, Hotpoint boasted the 
program was paying off innew sales. 


But, why has Hotpoint suddenly clammed up? Our guess: The 
giveaway got out of control. Housewives read the news in news- 
papers and magazines, then hopped on the band wagon, spurting 
the cost of this replacement deal right through the roof. Hot- 
point service departments tell us they are flooded with demands 
for new machines. They say actual replacements are running 
100 to 200% higher than Hotpoint figured. 


A word of caution: Don't jump into a replacement or repair 
program. Carefully evaluate the cost, the customer response. 
One-tenth of your products may be defective, but nine-tenths 
of your customers might like new models at your expense. 


TV for More companies will be taking their sales meetings to dealers, 
distributors or retailers—plus the general public—via open 

Toy Sales circuit TV on regular airtime. The two companies that did this 
in New York in the past month report great success. 


Some 5,000 retailers, plus an estimated 350,000 consumers, in 
the New York TV area viewed the hour-long message of Ideal Toy, 
second largest toy maker, on a recent Sunday night. Ideal had 
pre=-sold the program to retailers with a brochure, postcard 
and telegram reminder; offered them prizes worth $2,500 to tune 
in and hear about Ideal's new toy line. Total cost, including 
professional actors: $10,000. Ideal told us it will do sales 
meetings on TV next year in Chicago, Los Angeles . . . Chevrolet 
picked up the idea and beamed the story of its new models to 
dealers on a recent weekday morning. 


Rush to Here's how marketers are reacting to the new regional ad pro- 
grams . . . At last count, 66 companies had scheduled 226 zone 
Zone Ads insertions in Look's first four Magazone issues. Advertising in 
one or more of Look's seven zones are such companies as Com- 
mercial Solvents, Duncan Coffee, General Electric, Main Line 
Homes, Palace (trailers), Seagram Distillers, M, T. Shaw (shoes) 
. - « Firms aiming at regional markets have bought out most of 
the remaining 1959 issues in The Saturday Evening Post's Select- 
A-Market program, Heavy commitments are already made for 1960. 
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Jump to The big soap makers look casual . . . but they're red-faced. 

; An old meat packer, Armour & Co., got the jump on them. Armour 

Plastics dressed up its liquid detergent, Chiffon, in a fancy plastic 
bottle and launched it into national distribution before Procter 
& Gamble and Lever Bros. knew what had happened, 


Armour played it smart. P&G's Ivory Liquid and Joy have been 
market tested in plastic containers, in Milwaukee and Scranton, 
for almost a year. Lever's Liquid Lux and Liquid Swan also had a 
head start. Armour, with only 5% of the market, tested Chiffon 
in Chicago in June, then in Milwaukee on the same shelves with 
its plastic-packaged competitors. Results: A 144% sales jump, 
with no special sales effort. 


Leaping ahead of the competition, Armour halted metal can pro- 
duction in August. Then late last month, plasticized Chiffon 
hit store shelves across the country . - . The big soap makers 
tried hard not to notice. (P&G: "Considering expansion into 
other markets." Lever: "Still market testing.") 


Watch plastic bottles threaten to edge out steel and glass in 
many types of containers. Steel prices are going up; plastic 
bottle prices, with greater volume and technological advances, 
are coming down. Even now, a 12-oz. plastic bottle is cheaper 
than steel; 22-0z.—about the same; 32-0z.—slightly higher. 
Plastic bottles don't rust, break or dent; weigh less; can be 
eye-appealing and functional. 


The switch to plastic opens up vast new markets for plastic 
molding companies—Continental Can, Imco, Owens-Illinois, Plax 
and Royal Mfg. are now making the new bottles for detergents. 
Also beginning to cash in on the trend are the makers of the 
plastic resins—Celanese, W. R. Grace, Hercules Powder, Koppers, 
Phillips Petroleum, Union Carbide. 


An Eye on That two-way street of purchasing and sales now resembles a 
: main thoroughfare. Top firms—including A. 0. Smith, Warner & 
Purchasing Swasey, American Sterilizer—are now joining Monsantc Chemical, 
Union Bag-Camp, and a host of others that employ their purchas- 

ing execs as specialists in sales training. 


Many makers of industrial products—such as Kaiser Aluminum and 
W. R. Grace—are now basing a big chunk of their market and new 
product research on buyer opinions. 


The expanding stature and responsibility of today's buyer, ex- 
plains one Kaiser exec, is making him the one man in a company 
who knows the "whole" problem—cost, production, sales, markets, 
profits—and therefore capable of judging the potential of a 
product or material for his firm, 


It's a sure bet that with industrial sales and marketing execs 
aiming more of their plans directly at the industrial buyer, 
programs such as these are bound to broaden and boom, 
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SOMETHING MISSING 


..- LIKE CALIFORNIA W7AHOUT 
THE BILLION -DOLLAR 
VALLEY OF THE BEES 


¥ Actually, total effective buying power of more than $3 billion 


V Nearly 50% more buying power than opulent Westchester County e THE SACRAMENTO BEE 


¥ Not covered by San Francisco and Los Angeles newspapers , e THE MODESTO BEE 


Sales are where the money is — if you tell people what you ° EE 
have to sell in an effective way. Add thrust to your selling THE FRESNO B 
message by getting into the homes of Inland California with iy 


the Bees. . 2 
Data Source: Sales Management’s 1959 Survey of Buying Power ~- ; ) 


McCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES ...O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


McClatchy gives national advertisers three types of discounts . . . bulk, frequency and a combined buik-frequency. Check O'Mara & Ormsbee for details. 
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c=: CLEAR-CUT 
/CIRCULATION 


BA 


WITH THE TOP ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER CIRCULATION GAIN OF ANY MAGAZINE IN ITS FIELD SINCE JUNE 
1958, ARCHITECTURAL RECORD AGAIN MAKES AVAILABLE TO BUILDING PRODUCT ADVERTISERS THE LARGEST 
ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER SUBSCRIBER AUDIENCE IN HISTORY. MORE SPECIFICALLY THE RECORD HAS... 


Progressive Architecture wysend, 


Most architect subscribers . . 18,543 (ste Forum 14,779 


Progressive Architecture mel 


Most engineer subscribers. . . 10,096 ‘ese Forum 4,912 


a ee Architectural Forum 19,691 


Most architect and engineer 28 §39 ‘taut Architecture an 
| 


Progressive Architecture 51.18% 
Highest renewal rate ...... 62.30% Genie Forum sats) 


Lowest cost per page per 1000 


architect and engineer $ Progressive Architecture $30.31 
Cree 27.06 ese Forum $5424) 


Sources: Circulation and renewals—June 30, 1959 A.B.C. Publishers’ Statements, Rates—announced rates effective January 1, 1960 for Architectural Record and 
Progressive Architecture; April 1 for Architectural Forum, 


LEADERSHIP 


Four more reasons why 
Architectural Record 

is your 

best buy for 1960... 


1. Editorial leadership—Edited specifically for 
building’s most important buying influences—archi- 
tects and engineers. Most editorial pages. Most 
editorial awards. And Record editors have full ac- 
cess to the great building news resources of F. W. 
Dodge Corporation whose services to the building 
industry include Dodge Reports, Sweet’s Catalog 
Service and Dodge Construction Statistics. 


2. Preferred readership—Architectsand engineers . 
have voted Architectural Record “‘preferred”’ in 125 

out of 140 studies SPONSORED BY BUILDING 

PRODUCT MANUFACTURERS AND ADVER- 

TISING AGENCIES. 


3. Top verifiable market coverage — Over 85% 
of the total dollar value of all architect-planned 
building, nonresidential and residential, is in the 
hands of Record’s architect and engineer subscribers. 


4. Advertiser preference —Year after year more 
building product advertisers serve more architects 
and engineers with more pages of advertising in 
Architectural Record than in any other architec- 
tural magazine. Architectural Record is building’s 
busiest marketplace. 


Architectural 
Record Fi) 


119 West 40th Street 

New York 18, N.Y. — 

‘workbook of the active architect and engineer” 

Southland Center 

Architects and Engineers: Welton Becket and Associates 
Consulting Architect: Mark Lemmon 

Photographer: John Rogers 
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GEORGE ROMNEY 


DYNAMARKETER 


Despite Big 3's New Economy 3, 
He Intends to ‘Ramblerize U.S. 


By LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 
Senior Editor 


Competitors may wonder: On what meat does this 
dogged Mormon feed? 

I cannot vouch for George Romney’s other meals. But 
his recent breakfast with me at New York’s Sheraton East 
Hotel consisted of melon, strawberries and skim milk. 

For spiritual meat he turns to his religion. In the 33 
years since he went abroad as a 19-year-old missionary to 
convert Scotland’s miners and London’s Rotten Row loiter- 
ers, Brother Romney has risen in the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints to become president (or bishop) 
of the Detroit stake of 12 churches. 

To the L-DS he gives 10%, or more, of his $100,000 
salary, before taxes. 

The salary derives from a threefold post of chairman, 
president and general manager of American Motors Corp., 
which makes Kelvinator home appliances and other things, 
and a “compact” car called the Rambler. 

Though the church takes his Sundays, and pervades the 
motives and actions of the other long and busy days, 
starting at 5 a.m., Romney is nourished by other sources 
than the Bible and Book of Mormon. Emerson supplies 
one of his texts: 


There is no defect except from within; 
there is no really insurmountable barrier 
save our own inherent weakness of purpose. 

Another, which may be his own, is: “Nothing is more 
vulnerable than entrenched success.” 

Right now the Big Three motormakers are trying to 
arrange things so that Rambler’s own “success” doesn’t 
get too entrenched. 

Today, after five years of “outflanking” them, American 
Motors must meet their newly created compact or economy 
cars head on. 

At the triple threat of Chevrolet’s Corvair, Ford’s Fal- 
con and Chrysler’s Valiant, Romney is undismayed—almost 
cocky. In a sense they could become allies in his mission 
to Ramblerize the U.S 

Yet just five years ago this week he suddenly found 
himself heir to the destinies of a sickly, five- month-old 
corporate infant, spawned by the marriage of Nash- 
Kelvinator and Hudson. 


DYNAMARKETER dy’na*MAR-ketrer, n. [SM fr. 
Dr. dynis (power) & Eng. v. to market (to ex- 
pose for sale in a market, to sell)] 1. One who, 
in an unusually powerful or dynamic manner, 
offers goods or services for trade or sale; esp. 
a leader, innovator, and creative personality. 
2. A rare bird, dynis marketis. Usual habitat: 
large metropolitan areas. Characteristics: Mi- 
grates everywhere, seldom for more than two 
days. Almost never sleeps, is highly competitive, 
and seldom remains stationary. Loves to plunge 
into tight places, usually emerges smiling. Call: 
Sales, sales, sales. 3. (Obs) A seller of dynas. 


fe paused briefly to give “thoughtful and prayerful 
consideration” to all the child’s ills. Dropping Nash and 
Hudson, he and associates decided to concentrate all of 
American Motors’ automotive assets and energies on the 

Rambler and the smaller English-made Metropolitan. 

In the fiscal year ending that September 30, the new 
company had lost $11 million. “We had passed a divi- 
dend,” Romney recalls, “and were in debt to the banks 
and an insurance company for $65,450,000.” 

For more than three decades the Big Three had spent 
billions of advertising dollars to convince Americans that, 
in motor cars, bigger means better, and more horsepower 
means more prestige. 

“Folks who bought small cars,” Romney says, “were 
generally considered to be peculiar or impoverished.” 

In calendar 1954, Rambler and all other smaller cars, 
including the 22,064 imported units, won only 1.54% of 
America’s new-car buyers. 

But as managing director of Automobile Manufacturers 
Association and in other industry posts, Romney had been 
able to know the Big Three and their leaders pretty well. 
He told his people: “They're neither omniscient nor 
infallible.” (continued on page 60) 
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Increasing demand for and utiliza- 
tion of more and more petroleum 
by-products, as well as continued 
increase in gas and oil consumption, 
is forcing processors to new spend- 
ing levels. Current indicators point 
to expanded facilities through 1970. 
Petrochemical processing, now grow- 
ing at a pace four times that of all 
U. S. industry, will continue capital 
spending as new uses and applica- 
tions soar. Totally, capital expansion 
for the oil, gas and petrochemical 
processing industry should hit $5.5 
billion this year. 


Industry purchasing decisions are 
largely the result of group action by 
hard-to-reach management, technol- 
ogists and engineers. To sell them 
effectively means advertising in 
PETROLEUM REFINER, the technical 
workbook of the industry. Sixty per 
cent of articles published represent 
original work of these same men in 
industry whom you must sell. Cur- 
rent ABC paid circulation is a whop- 
ping 23,442 copies, with over 83% 
going straight to your prospects. 
Write for the industry’s most com- 
plete Market Data Book. 


Greater Petroleum Coverage 
Through Market Specialization 


PETROLEUM REFINER | 


Pea , patie 
ae ame er 
| e 
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GEORGE ROMNEY (ortinved) 


DYNAMARKETER 


Several years ago (when his com- 
pany was losing $20 million) Rom- 
neys younger son Milton, then nine, 
asked his father: “If we build the best 
cars, why do less than 3% of people 
agree with us?” George replied: 
“Look, Mitt, size does not always 
indicate strength. Popularity does not 
always indicate truth. Sales volume 
does not always indicate value . . . 
And right will always prevail.” 

But “right” must be searched for, 
then crystallized, organized, and sold. 

For Rambler, this has taken 20 
vears. 

The Big Three’s economy cars and 
some of their larger lines this fall, for 
example, will boast of “unitized” 
frame-and-body. In 1939 Nash-Kel- 
vinator joined with Budd Mfg. to de- 
velop this “monocoque” principle. 

At about that time Romney joined 
the Automobile Manufacturing As- 
sociation, of which Nash-Kelvinator’s 
George W. Mason was president. In an 
exhaustive . analysis of car-use data, 
AMA found that seven-eighths of all 
trips were less than 13 miles. Pre- 
dominantly, the trips were for “essen- 
tial purposes,” taken, on the average, 
by a fraction more than one person. 

Mason, says Romney, studied these 
findings; collected and analyzed exist- 
ing cars and vehicles from all over 
the world. Then he and his N-K as- 
sociates “decided to build basic types 
of transportation from the ground up. 
They built two-, three- and four-wheel 
vehicles, and all types of engines. 

“Out of all this emerged two pro- 
grams they decided to put real money 
behind: The compact Rambler and 
the smaller Metropolitan.” 

The first “Nash” Rambler appeared 
in the spring of 1950. Like the Nash 
and then the Hudson, it’s construc- 
tion was “unitized.” 

But the honeymoon of post-war de- 
mand was ending. The Big Three 
were getting tough. The independents 
were slipping. They hoped to survive 
through mergers and “full lines.” 

Meanwhile, Romney had left AMA 
in 1948 to join Mason at N-K. For a 
vear he worked on the line in all 
plants, in Kenosha, Grand Rapids, 
Milwaukee and Detroit, side-by-side 
with hourly employes, learning how 
appliances and automobiles are made. 
Then, back at headquarters, he was 
made a v-p, and later executive v-p. 

George Mason and Romney had 
hardly begun the job of integrating 
and strengthening the components of 
the new American Motors when 
Mason died. 
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Romney tackled a lot of internal 
and external problems—concentrated 
largely on putting Rambler over. 

“Internally,” he says, “we built a 
new management team—about 20 
years younger.” (Romney himself was 
then 47.) “We shifted from central- 
ized to staff-and-line management. We 
reduced excessive labor costs.” (Ram- 
bler’s break-even point is now less than 
120,000 units.) “We overcame some 
automotive product deficiencies.” 

The “external” problems were 
harder: “We had to crack the big-car 
mentality; to get our dealers to ac- 
cept Rambler and Metropolitan, and 
implant the compact-car concept.” 

Rambler did it with cartoons of big 
cars as “gas-guzzling dinosaurs” and 
long advertising messages, signed by 
Romney, telling how the car is keyed 
to today’s living. 

Through four grim years the outfit 
went a total $50 million in the red 
before the tide was turned . . . 

In 1959 American Motors probably 
will rank among the first 40 U.S. 
manufacturers in sales volume, and 
among the first 30 in net profit. For 
the 1959 fiscal year ended September 
30, Romney will report sales exceed- 
ing $900 million and profit of about 
$65 million. 


®& Rambler’s unit total of 374,320 
achieved an all-time record among 
U.S. independents. It was some 70,000 
more than the previous record made 
by Willys-Knight in 1928. 

American’s ratio of profit to sales, 
Romney says, is now “three times that 
of General Motors.” Its 1959 profit 
was larger than Chrysler could show 
in three of the last five years. And in 
the whole industry, Romney can claim 
“the lowest ratio of long-term debt to 
total capitalization.” 

Smack in the middle of new-model 
dealer meetings across the country, 
launching the 1960 crusade to “Ram- 
blerize the nation,” George Romney 
took the day off, before our break- 
fast, to show the two youngest of his 
four children the city of New York. 


“We saw the Stock Exchange,” he 
says. “You know, this was the first 
time I'd ever been on the floor of the 
Big Board. Keith Funston was nice.” 

Though, officially, the Big Board’s 
president is not concerned with indi- 
vidual trends among its 1,200 issues, 
doubtless he prefers a rising market. 
Especially he prefers a wide and 
active market. Funston knows. that 
American Motors was the board’s 


busiest stock last year; that in three 
years it has gone from 5% to 62 and 
that (happily for all the other owners) 
most of this rise has come since 
plunger Louis E. Wolfson, caught 
short on 150,000 of its shares, re- 
turned control to the management. 

We talked about American Motors 
as a potential “monopoly!” 

In the 1959 model year, Rambler, 
Studebaker’s Lark and the imports 
represented about one million sales— 
perhaps one sixth of all new cars in 
the U.S. 

By 1965 (when he will be only 58) 
Romney expects that “60% of all new 
cars made in this country will be 
smaller cars.” (“The imports have 
reached their peak and probably will 
decline slightly.”) In 1965 American 
Motors might sell 25% of U.S. smaller 
cars, or 15% of all domestic-made cars. 

By 1970 it might sell 25% of all of 
them. 


& (Registration figures for first seven 
months of calendar 1959 show Chev- 
rolet 28%, Ford Division 21.14%, and 
all General Motors 48.6% of the do- 
mestic industry. ) 

Romney believ es strongly in free 
competition: “In the automobile in- 
dustry, when any company does 35% 
or more of the total business, it should 
be split into two companies.” 

Also, “if a company is in more than 
one basic industry and, therefore, has 
a stronger potential for economic 
domination, the limit should be low- 
ered to 25%.” 

All the Big Three are in more than 
une basic industry. So is American 
Motors. 

“Tll be willing, in 1970,” Romney 
says, “to submit to our split.” 

Before that event, however, he may 
well be playing a larger role. His pleas 
to Congress for the “dispersion and 
division of power” of big business and 
big labor, may lead to concrete politi- 
cal action. 

Though he emphasizes that he has 
“no plans for political candidacy,” 
George Romney admits that, “next to 
my business, family and church, my 
primary interest is in Citizens for 
Michigan.” 

This group, which he hopes will 
become a “permanent organization,” 
would function as “a third bloc,” apart 
from “the business-dominated Repub- 
licans and the labor-dominated Demo- 
crats” . . . to.study every major prob- 
lem and opportunity of the state, and 
get constructive action on it.” 

You may count on Romney selling 
the “New” Michigan. 

There are even some, in Michigan 
and elsewhere, who would send this 
stubborn salesman to the White 
House. # 


The complex nature of oil, gas and petroleum processing 
operations requires use of the group system for planning, 
recommending, specifying and buying. As many as thirty 
men may have a voice in the selection of an important piece 
of equipment. Strict safety precautions and industry security 
practice make it virtually impossible for salesmen to contact 
a large part of the buying team. To do a complete selling 
job you must provide the buyers with a convenient and 
usable catalog. 


INDUSTRY PREFERRED 

Preferred over individual catalogs by an overwhelming 
majority of buyers, REFINERY CATALOG is the only compre- 
hensive, cross-indexed reference specifically for the oil, gas 
and petrochemical processing industry. Three hundred sup- 
pliers of hundreds of products and services use this effective, 
low-cost composite catalog to keep current sales literature 
immediately available. 


UNMATCHED DISTRIBUTION 

Permanently pre-filed in REFINERY CATALOG, your 
product data is always on hand at more than 9,000 buying 
locations, blanketing the industry’s primary buying power. 
Your catalog will be in the hands of men in companies 
responsible for 98% of equipment purchases in this big 
market. Distribution lists are continuously maintained and 
checked with the companies to assure waste-free coverage. 
CATALOGING METHODS 

A helpful data book covering the REFINERY CATALOG, 
with recommendations for more effective cataloging, is avail- 
able from the local Gulf office... or write Advertising Sales 
Manager for your copy. 


Greater Petroleum Coverage rae Market Specialization 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
World's Largest Specialized Publisher fo the Oil sadostries 


am 4 HOUSTON, NEW, x 
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CATCH THEM IN THE ACT 
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12,000,000 home-minded men and women plan their building, their remodeling, their decorating, 


their meals and their purchases right in the pages of American Home. This is the exciting 2 


ul } Mage 


zine that gives them practical ideas they can live with—gives them things to do and things to buy 
now. If you've got a product that belongs in the home—your advertising belongs in American Home 


CATCH THEM IN AMERICAN HOME 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE READ BY 3,600,000 FAMILIES WITH A CONSUMING INTEREST IN THE HOME 
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You can 

reduce the risk 
and the cost 

of training 

your men to sell... 


THE DALE CARNEGIE SALES COURSE 
Suite 113 15 West 46th Street 
New York 36, New York 


to know specifically how the Dale Carnegie Sale 


Company Name 
Address 


Zone State 


DALE CARNEGIE 
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How you 


can reach 
your sales 
objectives... 


through the most practical 
and effective sales training 
technique ever devised... 


The Dale Carnegie 


ALES 


Course 


. drills salesmen in good selling habits 
. drills salesmen in self-motivation 


. drills salesmen in profitable use of selling time 


Our training means more sales to your company by teaching each salesman: 


8 ways to prepare himself for the selling day 


4 ways to build and keep enthusiasm for his 
product or service 


5 things to do before he calls, to make sales 
easier 


6 ways he can make the most profitable use of 
selling time 


3 ways to find the right person to sell 


11 ways to make a prospect listen to him 


e 6 ways to speak a more convincing selling lan- 
guage 


9 ways to get a man to believe in the benefits he 
offers. 


8 principles of deep-buying motivation 


6 ways to ask the right questions in answer to 
objections 


7 ways to spot the buyer's signs of satisfaction 
3 ways to time his close 


The ability of a salesman can be improved 10% to 100% or more 


Under today’s competitive marketing 
conditions, sales and management ex- 
ecutives are fighting for higher sales 
per man—and more profit per sale. 
They are doing it all along the line 
from new men and marginal producers 


to veterans and top salesmen. 


In this effort, a major part of the ac- 


tivity of sale executives revolves 


around the problem of intensive and 
productive training. Salesmen must be 
informed, educated, equipped with ev- 
ery possible advantage that manage- 
ment can give them. 

Many firms are using the Dale Carnegie 
Sales Course to improve the abilities 


of their salesmen. These Dale Carnegie 


‘Psychological moments are like ghosts 


everybody talks 


about them, but nobody ever saw one. 


from ‘The 5 Great Rules of Selling’? by Percy H. Wuitine 


trained salesmen consistently show increases 
of 10% to 100% in sales. In some cases, new 
men who have taken the Course rapidly over- 
take more experienced men who haven't. Ir 
others, high-ranking men have surged far 


ahead of their best previous selling records. 
We can help in your drive for increased sales- 
per-man by training each of your salesmen to 
improve his attitudes toward selling, and his 
selling skill, by at least 10%. 


A $7,000 investment-per-salesman is worth protecting... 


The average cost of keeping a salesman on 
the job, according to sales research figures, 
amounts to almost $7,000 per year. In addi- 
tion you had to hire and train him. In a year’s 
time your investment in a salesman is sizable, 
yet you lose it all if the man cannot produce. 
Salesmen tend to place a great deal of reliance 
on personality, product knowledge, and leg- 


work to prov ide a satisfactory volume of sales. 


Although these are indispensable parts of suc- 
cessful selling, a man may have a good person- 
ality, ample product knowledge and strong 
legs, and still fail to be a satisfactory invest- 
ment for his employer. 

The best way to protect your investment in a 
man is to make sure that good selling tech- 
niques become “second nature” to him, and 


that his selling attitude is right. 


The Dale Carnegie Sales Course is different—and this difference pays dividends in greater 
creative selling power for your men. 


We lead your salesman through a 12-week 
analysis of his selling day, help him examine 
every part of the sale, every move his prospect 
makes. Then we drill him over and over in 


ways to make more sales. 


Our sales course holds your salesman’s inter- 
est. It inspires him to take an active part in 
each session. It points out new goals and op- 
portunities. It gives him confidence in his 
selling abilities. 


Few men can acquire lasting selling ability by 
reading books, attending one-shot or short- 
term “‘rev-up” courses, listening to records or 
looking at films. In our course we have no 
lectures, no movies, no written reports, no 
notes, no examinations. Both you and your 
salesmen know they have “passed’’ when sales 


go up... and in almost every case they will. 


We don’t use valuable daytime selling hours. 
Your salesmen willingly spend one evening of 
their own time each week to learn and practice 


new sales techniques. 


We provide a training organization which is 
international in scope. Classes are available in 
177 cities on the North American Continent. 
Your men can attend all sessions in one city, 
or can pick them up en route, or transfer with- 
out additional cost if their territory changes. 


Each session is a capsule-course within itself. 


We give your men a new understanding of the 
problems of management as they relate to 
selling. We increase their loyalty to their com 
pany and its products or services. We increase 
their respect and liking for selling as a pro 
fession. We foster a desire on their part to 
understand your problems of merchandising, 


advertising and expense control. 


‘A sale isn’t a thing—it’s a process. It isn’t standing still 


it’s moving. It isn’t one long job 


it’s a series of smaller jobs.” 


. from ‘‘The 5 Great Rules of Selling’ by Percy H. Wuitinc 


How Dale Carnegie sales training 


keeps pace with today’s marketing methods: 


New ideas of selling and new methods 
of sales training are being created at a 
fast pace because of increased com- 
petitive pressures. In their numbers 
and variety they intensify the prob- 
lems of gaining sales volume sufhicient 
to offset or surpass competition. Chis 
creates an urgent need for improve- 
ment in the salesman’s selling skills 
through more efficient and produc tive 


company training proce dures. 


The men who wrote the Dale Carnegie 
Sales Course, and are constantly im- 
proving it, have personally analyzed 
the sales training methods used by 
101 of the nation’s leading industrial 
and commercial firms across the coun- 
try—companies which are continually 
originating and testing out new selling 
concepts. Their practical and success- 
ful ideas are incorporated into out 


course, 


The Dale Carnegie Sales Course is 
equipped by background and organiza- 
tion to meet the needs of both sales- 
man and management— perhaps better 
than any other service specializing in 


sales training. 


Our experience comes from 1S years 
of teaching men and women what to 
say and how to say it—18 years of 


teaching them how to sell. Our organi- 


zation is equipped to teach salesman- 
ship in 177 cities. This gives us a 
unique ability to keep pace with 


changes in selling. 


Instructors are also a source of new 
and timely sales training ideas. They 
are salesmen who are drawn from all 
types of business—manufacturing, 
service, retail and wholesale—and 
given intensive training in our methods 
of instruction. Being experienced and 
successful men who practice the pro- 
fession of selling every day, they are 
necessarily alert in their approach to 
sales. In addition they are required to 
take periodic refreshers to keep them 
up to date in methods of instruction. 
lhese instructor training conferences 
are held under the supervision of our 
New York executives, Perey H. Whiting 
and William A. Gayle, Jr. 


The salesmen who take the course 
bring new problems from their own 
daily experiences. These problems are 
made the subject of discussions from 
which the salesman gets answers and 


viewpoints from men in other lines. 


The vitality and timeliness of the Dale 
Carnegie Sales Course is built in from 


the first session to the last. 


“The salesman who wakes up to find himself a sales manager 


hasn’t been asleep. si 


. from “The 5 Great Rules of Selling’’ 


by Percy H. Wuitine 


Origin and Development of the Dale Carnegie Sales Course 


Dale Carnegie was the first to perceive the 
need of American businessmen for a practical 
sales course. He felt it should be based, like his 
course in effective speaking, on drill and ac- 
tion. “Much of what we have learned,” he 
said, ‘‘about teaching people what to say and 
how to say it in platform situations can be used 
in teaching salesmen what to say and how to 
say it in sales situations.” Perey H. Whiting, 
author of the Course, was in constant consul- 
tation with Dale Carnegie during the writing 
and testing period. Many of the practical sell- 
ing ideas now incorporated in the course were 
Dale Carnegie’s, so it is a Dale Carnegie Sales 


Course in more than name. 


Dorothy (Mrs. Dale) Carnegie, now president 
of Dale Carnegie and Associates (New York), 


Inc., has hel ved with advice and suggestions 
I 88 


Dale Carnegie, Dorothy Carnegie, 
Founder President, 
Dale Carnegie Courses Dale Carnegie and Asaociates 


New York) Inc 


for the improvement of the Dale Carnegie 
Sales Course. 

Mr. Whiting, collaborator with Dale Carnegie 
in writing the Sales Course, was for nineteen 
years a successful sales manager. Much of his 
success, he believes, was due to his ability to 
train men and women to sell. Author of “The 
Five Great Rules of Selling,’ ““A Manual for 
Sales Managers,” “The Secret of Selling Secu- 
rities,”’ he has also contributed to Printers’ 
Ink, Sales Management, American Salesman, 
and Specialty Salesman magazines. He has 
conducted sales clinics in many cities, and 
has developed sales manuals and sales courses 
for a number of companies. He is in demand 
as a speaker, and has appeared before scores 
of sales executives clubs in the United States, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Canada, Venezuela and 
South Africa. 


Percy H. Whiting, V. P. 

Dale Carnegie and Associates and 
Managing Director 

The Dale Carnegie Sales Course 


William A. Gayle, Jr., 


Qualified sales training instructors conduct the course in 177 cities 


William A. Gayle, Jr. directs the training and 
approves the qualifications of the men who 
teach the Dale Carnegie Sales Course. Four- 
teen years of selling experience as salesman, 
sales manager, and as president of his own 


firm provided a practical background for his 


work as Assistant Managing Director of the 
Dale Carnegie Sales Course. He is the author 
of a new book, ‘‘Willie Gayle’s Power Selling,” 
selected by the Salesman’s Book Club as book 
of the month for January 1959. 


Assistant Managing Director, 
The Dale Carnegie Sales Course 


These sales and marketing executives speak from 
experience in evaluating the Dale Carnegie Sales Course 


Before I had finished the Course my 
production gg, 100%. In 2 more 
months I was department sales man- 
ager. | know the motivation tech- 
niques I learned are largely responsi- 
ble. They’re invaluable today in 
getting the best out of my sales force 
and working with customers.” 

Alfred J. Roach, Sales Manager 

Mutual Funds Department 

Edwards & Hanly 

Hempstead, N.Y 


“We found the action training sales- 
men get in the Dale Carnegie Sales 
Course exactly what we had been look- 
ing for. We saw it change one of our 
good men into a consistent top pro- 
ducer. Now we have 20 men enrolled. 
It’s just the start of a nationwide pro- 
gram for our company.” 
John C. Emery, Jr., Vice-Pres. 


Emery Air Freight 
New York City, N.Y. 


“The Dale Carnegie Sales Course gives 
you actual practice in effective selling. 
After every class session you feel 
you've accomplished something. I 
know I learned how to give my men 
more constructive help in resolving 
their sales problems lhe whole Course 
has tremendous value.” 

A. A. Scibetta, Branch Manager 

Machines & Supplies Division 


Remington Rand 


Buffalo, New York 


“My increased responsibilities make 
me appreciate Dale Carnegie Sales 
training more and more. It gave me 
real understanding of selling tech 
niques and the confidence to use them. 
I’m sure our whole group can reach 
sales objectives now that would have 
stopped us short before we took the 
Course.” 
Charles J. Justice, Sales Manager 


Statler Hilton Hotel 
Hartford, Connecticut 


DETAILS OF INTEREST TO YOU: 


The Dale Carnegie Sales Course consists of 
12 evening sessions—held for three and a quarter 
hours once each week. (Other schedules may be 
arranged.) 


if your salesmen miss some sessions they can 
catch up in following classes without extra cost. 


If your salesmen are transferred they can finish 
the Course in any of 177 cities. 


You and your salesmen can attend a session 
to see how we teach salesmanship. 


The Course is open to women as well as men. 


The Course is taught identically in every city— 
the same methods found in New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Johannesburg, Capetown, Hono- 
lulu, Caracas, San Juan and Montreal are used 
nationally and internationally. 


Textbooks and materials are supplied without 
charge. 


Instructors are trained and given permission to 
teach under the direction of men especially trained 
to do this work. Each is a seasoned manager or 
successful salesman in his own right. He has com- 
pleted the Sales Course and additionally qualified 
himself by attending instructor training confer- 
ences and periodical refreshers. 


The Dale Carnegie Sales Course is available 
in each city only through representatives who are 
authorized by Dale Carnegie Publishers, Inc. 


Every man 


you put into the 
Dale Carnegie Sales Course 


will learn... 


+ How to make more sales of your product or service. 
* How to organize his day to make profitable use of his 
time. + How to enjoy his work and be interested in your 
sales goals » How to get prospects to like him and your 
company. + How to build and keep his enthusiasm for 
selling. + How to approach his customer in a way that 
will build good will for your company. + How to get 
customers interested in the advantages of using your 
product or service. * How to make customers want to 
deal with your company. + How to close the sale on a 
higher percentage of calls. + How to get the signed order 
and stay in line with your selling policies. » How to 
co-operate with the administrative, production, service, 


and accounting departments of your company. 


THE DALE CARNEGIE SALES COURSE 


Fifteen West Forty-Sixth Street 
New York 36, New York 


Printed in U.S.A, 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


By the time this issue hits the mail- 
sacks, Khrush, as the tabloids Nik- 
named him, will have come and gone 

in peace and understanding, 


thopethopelhope. | 


A Cryptogram offers some hope for 
enslaved peoples everywhere: “Tyrants 
have not yet discovered anv chains 
that can fetter the mind.” 


s, where 
you push a buzzer and then go answer 
it yourself, a copy-chief becomes a 
hack-driver in a manner of speaking. 
Hacks are all he can afford to hire. 


. 
In the low-budget agencie: 


. 
Pen pal: A buddy in the same cell. 
e 


For anyone with the time and, 
more pertinently, the money, it would 
be hard to top the itinerary of the 
“Kungsholm,” sailing from New York 
on January 21. Nineteen ports in 88 
days, with fabulous side excursions. 

. 

In his book, “Sparks Off My Anvil,” 
published posthumously by Harper & 
Brothers, Jim Adams said: “I believe 
in editing a piece of copy once or 
twice. If that doesn’t bring it into 
line, I usually toss it into the waste 
basket. No amount of editing will 
put life into a dead document.” Hear, 
hear! 

° 

I have yet to hear an announcer 
pronounce all the syllables in “me-te- 
or-ol-o-gist.” 

. 

Title for a booklet advertising silos: 

“Bringing Up Fodder.” 
. 


Now that the long, hot summer is 
behind us, I'll be glad to debate with 
space-buyers and newspaper publish- 
ers their reason for considering Page 2 
special position at above card-rates. 
To me, the light shows through from 
Page 1, making Page 2 a blur, unless 
I lay the whole newspaper flat against 
an opaque background like a desk or 
a dining-room table. Name your 
weapons, Gentlemen. 

* 

Bigamist: A fellow who has had one 

too many.—Paul Whiteman. 
’ 

Note to beginners: Copywriting 

can be a cheer or a chore. Like any 


_ BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


other occupation, you should get a 
measure of pleasure out of it. If it is 
like child-bearing, which some wag 
likened to lifting a grand piano over 
a transom, then there are other and 
more rewarding ways of making a 
living. 
© 
Birth announcement, twins: 
In putting on heirs, 
You save time with pairs. 
You also save trouble. 
Just say: “Make mine double.” 


I applaud the plugs on TV by Jeff 
Chandler and others, telling us to sup- 
port the mental health program. Best 
support I can think of at the moment 
is for all of us to rid our minds of 
any notion that a person seeking 
psychiatric care is living under a 
stigma from that day forward. Emo- 
tional upsets can happen to the bright- 
est of us, like A arms and de- 
cayed molars. A holier-than-thou at- 
titude toward such upsets is insensate 
and stupidly cruel. 

* 

Quoting The Times, Curtis News- 
Briefs says women will make up 80% 
of the total office force in the U. S. by 
next year. As “Times Talk,” house 
magazine of the newspaper, would 
caption the item: Staff & Distaff. 

. 

I think the publisher has a good 
thing going in the theme: “Of course, 
I’m sure. I read it in Newsweek.” 


tagged “Suburbia.” 


“the sticks” I knew 


shed. 


move in. 


traffic. 


What's Happening to “The Sticks”? 


I don’t mean the fringes of our big cities which someone aptly 
I mean the places farther out that were 
cornfields a mere 25 years ago. 


Sure, there are vast grazing lands left, even in Florida. But 
as a boy have all but disappeared. 


I think of Village Green, a mile from our old family burying 
ground. As a boy, the “five corners” intersection looked like the 
proverbial wide place in the road . . 
couple of whitewashed farmhouses. 
Times Square with traffic lights and everything. 


Couple of blocks nearer town, there’s a shopping section as 
metropolitan as Chicago’s Loop. Near it are sprawling, ranch- 
type schools that make the old red schoolhouse look like a tool- 


Land-hungry Americans with growing families are pushing the 
cornfields farther inland, within my limited vision. 


Fort Lauderdale’s New River used to swarm with alligators. 
If you see two today, it’s something to make everybody stand 
up in the boat. The big reptiles are moving out as home-owners 


The Japanese would laugh at me if I thought we were run- 
ning out of tillable land, which I don't. 
trouble finding “back roads” that used to be tolerably free of 


From where I sit, today belongs to the super markets. 


. a general store and a 
‘loday, it's the poor man’s 


But I know I have 


T.ILT. 
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SUGAR might happen to catch a hot prospect. 


Chi 
pLe 
* 


ln exchongers in your refimery. Your Wolverine Technica! Sates 


Reoresentotve can give you plenty more Coll him todey Let hie 
tell you about Trufin—the origina! integralty-finned tube. 


BLOOD from a stone for healthier marketing. 


J 


BIRD-DOGGING helps Wolverine move goods. 


Wolverine: A Belly Laugh Probably Means a Sale 


Once a month seven serious gentle- 
men sit down at a table in Allen Park, 
Mich., and discuss what constitutes a 
sense of humor. Their sole intention 
is to amuse customers into buying 
tubing! 

The seven are four executives of 
Wolverine Tube Division’s Advertis- 
ing and Sales Promotion Department 
and three from Wolverine’s agency, 
Gray & Kilgore, Inc. Together they 
comprise Wolverine’s Advertising 
Planning Committee. What do they 
do? They dream up direct mail pieces 
in the form of funny, droll, amusing or 
provocative cards—many of which look, 
at casual glance, like the kind you'd 
buy in a card shop. One asks, “How 
does your garden grow?” and, inside, 
contains a package of Dahlia seeds. 
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Another is a tiny, cut-out tattersal vest, 
bearing a key chain. Pull the chain; 
inside the message is “Link your name 
to Wolverine.” The cards are as dif- 
ferent one from the other, as any 
greeting cards. But all have a com- 
mon denominator—a sales message for 
Wolverine tubing. 

This offbeat direct mail program, 
selling industrial tubing by appealing 


‘to the American love of humor, be- 


gan in 1945. Its scope has been 
widened with each passing year. Wol- 
verine, division of Calumet & Hecla, 
Inc., has built up and carefully main- 
tained its own mailing lists which now 
include some 80,000 names and com- 
wee Markets, in general, are manu- 
acturing, processing, wholesaler and 
aluminum. Each is subdivided. 
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The division relies considerably on 
its direct mail campaign in its adver- 
tising and sales promotion campaigns. 
A healthy part of the advertising 
budget is allocated to the little cards. 
Advanced mailings are made to each 
of the company’s —— at 
least a week before the regular mail- 
ing list. Clipped to each mail piece 
is what Wolverine calls a “tip-on,” 
indicating to the salesman the market 
to which a particular card is being 
sent and the scheduled mailing date. 
This gives the salesman a current topic 
to talk about when he makes a call 
to the prospect. 

Is the idea successful? “It has been 
so successful,” says D. F. Zimmerman, 
advertising supervisor, “that orders 
have been received by us, written on 
the direct mail pieces themselves!” 


In the New York market, 


1,440,000 News readers 
are in the 20-34 age bracket 


The Daily News has 190,000 more readers 
in this young active buying group than all other 
New York City morning papers combined 
...and 440,000 more than all evening 
papers combined. 


Source: Profile of the Millions—2nd edition, 
a massive study of the buying habits of 4,730,000 
New York City and suburban households. 


Ask any News office for a presentation. 


If the age of accumulation is your marketing 
red apple, The News offers a big orchard of choice 
prospects. 

In this do-it-yourself day of the three-child, 
two-car, and dog family, young mothers have little 
leisure for daytime TV, and may be too tired at 
night. But The News habit is four times as old as 
TV in this market —and is never turned off! 

Pick any age group, income index, marketing 
measure you like, and The News is by all odds the 
biggest and best selling force in this market— 
and one of the most potent advertising media on 
earth. It delivers your message to 4,730,000 adults 
in one of the country’s most. prosperous areas— 
with the highest assurance of readership, reception 
and results. Works at a very low cost, as well. 


Any News office can give you the details. 


THE [af NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper 


More than twice the circulation, daily and Sunday, of any other newspaper in America. 
News Building, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17—Tribune Tower, Tribune Square, Chicago 11—155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 


8460 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5—Penobscot Building, Detroit 26-27 Cockspur St., London S.W. 1, England 
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Across the nation, many Blue Cross & Blue Shield Plans are enjoying the benefits of spot 
television, via sponsorship of enrollment-stimulating programs on local television stations. 

Using spot television’s economical market selectivity to advertise exactly where and when 
needed, Blue Cross & Blue Shield programs provide prestige that’s comparable to network 
sponsorship, at a fraction of the cost. Also, these spot television programs provide an oppor- 
tunity to bring a personal, localized message into the homes of the millions of Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield members. Says Paul Drescher, Executive Vice President of Associated Hospital 
Service, New York’s Blue Cross: “Local program sponsorship is the most effective, economical 
means we have found to tell the story of Blue Cross and to keep subscribers informed of their 


Representing WCBS-TV New York, WBBM-TV Chicago, KMOX-TV St. Louis, WBTV Charlotte, KHOU-TV Houston, WJXT Jacksonville, WBTW Florence, 


ZY 


benefits. We find that it costs us less to communicate in this way than it would to send each 
subscriber a single postal card once a year.” 

Naturally, CBS Television Spot Sales stations are an important part of Blue Cross & 
Blue Shield’s advertising plan, including WCBS-TV New York, KSL-TV Salt Lake City, 
WBBM.-TV Chicago, KMOX-TV St. Louis, WBTV Charlotte and WBTW Florence. 

Sales insurance? Last year, more national and regional advertisers put their money into 
local spot television programs than invested in all three networks combined! For some typical 
results, send for our booklet, “How Spot Television Develops Program Identification.” 
Write to 485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, main office of CBS TELEVISION SP®T SALES 


WCAU-TV Philadelphia, WIOP-TV Washington, KNXT Los Angeles, KSL-TV Salt Lake City, KOIN-TV Portland, and the CBS Television Pacific Network 


“Just what 
spot television programs 


iT s ha 
Wonderful benefits! provide for Blue Cross 


& Blue Shield” 


Reorganization— 
After the Dangerous Lull 
of Steady Profits 


Four decades of profits can produce a pretty com- 
fortable—and complacent—feeling, especially dan- 
gerous when competitors are on the move. That's why 
Onan decided to revitalize its marketing operation. 


By ROY E. MULLIN 
Vice President, Sales 
D. W. Onan & Sons, Inc. 


It is satisfying for a company more 
than 40 years old to be able to say 
that it never has had an unprofitable 
year. But such a situation is not 
without its drawbacks. 

Each year, every manufacturer 
fights the same never-ceasing, pres- 
sure-laden fight for profits. After 
winning 40 such contests, being hu- 
man, we become a little smug and 
we inadvertently court a creeping 
complacency. It’s easy, when things 
are running smoothly, to ask, why 
upset the balance by meddling in 
such things as product diversification 


or market research? Why diversify 
if there is a profit? Why market re- 
search if we know where our products 
are going? 

But 40 years of profits notwith- 
standing, we were compelled to no- 
tice the great number of competitors 
who had sprung up almost unnoticed 
as a result of the great government 
demand for electric generators during 
World War II. They were nipping at 
our heels. 

This was the situation at D. W. 
Onan & Sons, Inc., largest exclusive 
manufacturers of electric generating 
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Author Mullin 


Roy E. Mullin, who had been 
vice president in charge of sales 
and marketing for Napco Indus- 
tries, Inc., automotive parts com- 
pany, became general sales 
manager of D. W. Onan & Sons, 
Inc., Minneapolis, little more 
than a year ago. In July, 1959, 
he was named vice president, 
sales. His experience at Napco 
included domestic and export 
markets for commercial products 
through a distributor-dealer dis- 
tribution system similar to that 
employed by Onan. 
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plants, when W. C. Onan, president, 
decided that a fresh look at plans 
and potential was in order. At that 
time he expressed the philosophy that 
was to guide the company in its long- 
range management planning. It re- 
quired only three words: Sales must 
lead. 

Tinkering with something that 
would be quickly reflected in an up- 
turn on Onan’s sales graph was a 
temptation, of course, but first there 
was a lot of pick and shovel work to 
do. 

As a first step we outlined the 
company’s first five-year plan, show- 
ing various objectives to meet in that 
period. After stringent analyses, the 
following changes were made to 
make these objectives obtainable: 


1. The sales department was re- 
organized. Below the level of vice 
president, sales, there was a criss- 
crossing of authority. Each of 12 
zone managers in the field reported 
directly to the vice president. The 
situation was such that a man work- 
ing on a sale could be responsible to 
both a regional manager and a special 
accounts manager. 

Onan eliminated this crossed re- 
sponsibility with a new organization 
pattern that gives a quick, uncluttered 
chain of command. Two regional 
sales managers were named for the 
eastern and western sections of the 
country, each with complete auton- 
omy and complete authority. Each of 
the regional sales managers has his 
own zone managers. 

There is distinct autonomy for the 
man in charge of original equipment 
manufactures, refrigeration, welders 
and government business. 

The Export Department was not 
neglected, either. Adam S. Callan, 
who headed the New York office, was 
named Onan’s export sales manager 
and was made responsible for the 
entire export-sales program, exclud- 
ing only Canada. 


2. We established separate Adver- 
tising and Sales Promotion Depart- 
ments. These functions had formerly 
been handled by a single department 
which had to divide its attention in 
the face of greatly expanding activi- 
ties in both areas. This change also 
enables Sales Promotion to provide 
more active assistance to Onan field 
sales organizations. 

(Onan currently advertises in 70 
domestic publications with circulation 
of more than 10 million. The books 
range from American Cemetery, with 
circulation of some 4,600, to Farm 
Journal, 3-1/3 million, and Popular 
Mechanics Magazine, 1-1/3 million. 
Space is purchased in European, South 


American and Arabic publications with 
total circulation of more than a mil- 
lion, and in Canadian books with cir- 
culation of more than 700,000.) 


3. A new Product Planning De- 
partment was established, headed by 
Dave Onan II, grandson of the found- 
er. His is the job of finding and 
evaluating new products that fit both 
the engineering brains and production 
skills of Onan, and our established 
distribution channels. (For several 
years he had been in charge of diese] 
engine development in the design and 
development section of the engineer- 
ing staff. This section had previously 
done most of the preliminary work on 
new Onan products.) 


4. A new Market Research Depart- 
ment was established to expose new 
market uses for existing Onan prod- 
ucts. 


5. A new policy on product expan- 
sion and diversification was_ estab- 
lished. Under it, we plan to build 
anything we can sell at a profit, which 
first our technology and distribution 
channels. 


The first immediate step was to ex- 
pand our line of generating plants. 
Late last year, we brought out 21 
new gasoline and diesel generators to 
increase our line from 10-kw diesel 
and 75-kw gasoline generators to 200- 
kw and 150-kw respectively—a_sig- 
nificant expansion. 

The new products gave sales a full 
line to push, including models which 
could provide the standby power 
needed for large public buildings 
such as hospitals and office buildings. 
Today, such safeguards are frequent- 
ly specified in new building plans. 

Incidentally, engineering presented 
a good reason for not going beyond 


200 kw: Above that, new production 
machines would be needed in the 
shops. Sales provided another: Above 
200 kw, Onan would run into a new 
type of competition. 

We held our first International 
Sales Conference in the fall of 1958 to 
discuss future plans with our distribu- 
tors and announce the various pro- 
grams we had put into operation 
Present were more than 100 U. S. dis- 
tributors and 25 others representing 
seven foreign countries. 

The enthusiasm shown by our dis- 
tributors, not only for the new models, 
but for the aggressive changes in the 
company itself, prompted us to form 
the Onan Distributor Advisory Coun- 
cil, which quickly became known as 
ODAC. The best sources of market 
information are the people who do the 
selling, so why not put to use the 
some 2,000 years of selling experience 


ONAN ORGANIZATION CHART 


| EXECUTIVE VP AND TREASURER | 


cc 
| SECRETARY & PRODUCT PLANNING | 


[woe vane. FINANCE | | VICE a LEGAL | 


| VICE PRES. ADMINISTRATION | 


| CONTROLLER : ASST. sec'y.| 


| PERSONNEL MANAGER | 


ACCOUNTING 


| REGION Mor. EAsT | | SPECIAL AccTS. mcR.| | EXPORT MGR. | 


Sales Management 


| VICE PRES. MANUFACTURING | 


UNDER THE NEW Onan 
plan, criss-crossing of avu- 
thority below level of vice 
president, sales was elim- 
inated. Previously, 12 zone 
managers reported direct- 
ly to vice president. Now, 
each regional manager 
has complete autonomy 
over his own zone man- 
ager. Chain of command 
is clear and uncluttered. 
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Or these fine gift lights: 


(a) New 303 Sportsman” Lantern with sealed 
beam plus red signal flasher that swivels in 
all directions. Retail value, $12.40. (b) S22F 
Sportsman” Flashlight has three-position 
lock-type switch, signal button, ring hang- 
er, knurled chrome case. Retail value, $1.95. 
(c) Z53R Woodsman® Searchlight has 
chrome-finish five-cell battery container; 
case has ring hanger; can be imprinted 
with your company name. Retail value, 
$3.95 (includes imprinting). (d) P20 Pen- 
light has convenient slide switch, durable 
pocket clip, room for imprinting your com- 
pany name (imprint included in price). Re- 
tail value, 89¢. (e) 398 Hunter® Lantern 
has aluminized 3” spot reflector to give 
long, piercing beam; switch and flasher 
button on handle. Uses flashlight or lan- 
tern batteries. Retail value $4.95, 


RAY-O-VAC COMPANY 


Dept. 228, MADISON 10, WISCONSIN 
A Division of The Electric Storage Battery Company 
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THE 
GIFT 
THAT'S 
LOADED 
WITH 
V.I.P. 
APPEAL 


New Ray-O-Vac 
Sportsman” Lantern 
doubles as floodlight 
and spotlight; head 
swings more than 
180° to throw power- 
ful spot. Handy 
switch beneath 
carrying handle, 
rainproof platform, 
chrome steel 
throughout. Retail 
value, $8.95. 


RAY-O-VAC 


accumulated by 100 distributors? 

What would be good for Onan as 
a manufacturer would be equally 
good for a distributor, so why not 
establish a mutually beneficial co- 
operative movement? 

We patterned the organizational 
structure of ODAC after the United 
Nations Security Council. There are 
ten distributors on the council, with 
five of these permanent members and 
with five more chairs filled by annual 
rotation. By having permanent and 
rotating members in ODAC, we felt 
we could have a carry-over of expe- 
rience and an annual, fresh influx of 
ideas and views on our common prob- 
lems and goals. 

Onan is represented in ODAC by 
its sales management representatives 
These include the vice president of 
sales, eastern and western regional 
managers, special accounts manager, 
advertising manager, sales promotion 
manager and export sales manager. 

The five permanent members of the 
council were selected on the basis of 
sales and service plus geographical 
location. The five rotating members 
are selected by the permanent and 
Onan members of ODAC on the same 
basis 


& The council is to meet twice an- 
nuallv. Prior to each meeting, mem- 
bers of the advisorv council will poll 
other distributors on current prob- 
lems, sales experiences and customer 
reactions, in order to build an agenda 
with the broadest possible base of in- 
terest. 

The new approach to Onan sales 
and product development programs 
came about as a natural evolution of 
competitive growth. The distributors 
represent the closest link Onan has 
with our ultimate customers. Their 
reactions to customer questions and 
problems, and suggestions based on 
those contacts, obviously can be sig- 
nificant to management in our long- 
range planning. 

We are, of course, not neglecting 
the hard digging in Minneapolis, the 
home office. We have expanded the 
direct mail program; increased show 
exhibit participation; and improved 
the system to follow up sales leads 
and act on complaints. 

Onan hopes to increase both export 
and OEM sales, which would provide 
a more equally balanced sales pic- 
ture. We are looking at export manu- 
facturing possibilities in England, 
France, Mexico and South America. 

The new program is just well 
launched. Anything can happen be- 
fore the year is over, but sales in the 
first six months ran 40% over the same 
period in 1958. Sales last year totaled 
roughly $12 million. 


The Syracuse Newspapers’ 
Circulation Delivers 


the TOTAL 

Standard a 
Metropolitan /?ea 
Area and... 


MORE! 


When you think of the Syracuse Market... 
Think About ALL of It! BIG" 


SPENDING-POWER 
$2,584,890,000 
IFTEEN COUNTIES—One-third the total area of New York State. There's rors Sey ee 
ONE efficient way fo sell ALL this BIG market! The Syracuse News- Ri IN 


wc.powel 
papers deliver 100% of Syracuse and Onondaga County and up to BUYING-POWER 

; ; [ Retail Sales . « « $,715,762,000 
90% coverage in the newly established three-county Syracuse Food Store Sales . . $ 421,980,000 


; ee " Restaurant and 
Metropolitan Area”... PLUS. . . up to 76% in the 12 surround Sg 1 seaeee 


ing counties which comprise the TOTAL SYRACUSE MARKET. No Drug Store Sales. . . 46,514,000 


ae . : Automotive Sales 
other combination of media delivers comparable coverage at (and allied products) . 418,268,000 


comparable cost! Pp, Clothing 103,830,000 
IN 


FULL COLOR AVAILABLE— at _POWER 
DAILY AND SUNDAY ee Cot CONSUMER POWER 
' Population . . . . . . 1,432,700 


Represented Nationally by ; Movseneigs . 5 es se 423,900 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT Automobiles are es fa hoe 472,184 


the syracuse “iy NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD-JOURNAL & HERALD-AMERICAN THE POST-STANDARD 
Evening Sunday Morning & Sunday 


‘@: CIRCULATION: Combined Daily 229,181 Sunday Herald-American 202,737 Sunday Post-Standard 103,496 
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1. Distributor’ s Copy 

2. Kewneer Salesman’ s Copy 

3. District Manager’s Copy 

4. Advertising Dept. File Copy 

5. Selesman’s Follow Up Copy 

6. Lebel 

7 Customer Acknowledgement 
Post Card 


Advertising Dept. | 
Di strict Manager 


Salesman mails Copy 1 
to Distributor who will 
service inquiry. 


Port 2 retained as Follow Up. 


| 


Advertising material 


7-Part Form Cuts Inquiry Follow-Up Time 


When the Kawneer Co. of Niles, 
Mich., found that the distributors of 
its store fronts, aluminum doors, build- 
ing facings, etc., were occasionally just 
a little bit too late in following up 
consumer inquiries, a research opera- 
tions team was put into action to find 
the cause of the delay. 

To nobody’s great surprise, demon 


paperwork was once again the villain. 
The 400 or so responses to the com- 
pany’s ads that came in every month 
were being tied up in processing. 
To eliminate this bottleneck, the 
simple 7-part form shown above was 
developed. This is how it works: 
@ Sheets 1 and 2 are mailed to the 
salesman who services the distribu- 


FOR THE EXECUTIVE CONCERNED 
WITH THE MOVEMENT AND 
RELOCATION OF PERSONNEL 


Now! move 


with confidence 


Call in your local Atlas Agent to discuss personnel move- 


ment and 
basis . . 


relocation on an_ individual 


. and you've taken a giant step forward in relieving 


move or long term 


yourself of one of your more persistent, periodic problems. 


Here's why... 


e The Atlas agent fits himself quickly into your departmental 
methods... from the beginning can relieve you of many details. 


e Atlas service is economical...your cost of transferring families 


goes down. 


e Atlas service is geared to increased customer satisfaction .. . 
your employee morale goes up during a critical period. 


Your Atla: Agent inthe Yellow Pag “4 


‘Phone Book 


Sales Management 


He is 
M OV! J In You Community, 


leading Hous: hoic 
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tor closest to the inquirer. He for 
wards 1, keeps 2 for follow-up. 

e Sheet 3—to district manager. 

@ Sheet 4—to advertising dept. 

© Sheet 5 is retained as file copy. 

@ Sheets 6 and 7 go to the inquirer: 
6 is a mailing label for product 
literature; 7 acknowledges request. 


Single-Line 
and Nationwide 
Local...Long-Distance 
Moving ...Storage 


ATLAS 


VAN-LINES, INC. 
General Offices: 
6244 South Ashland, Chicago 36 


Greensboro- 


OF THE 
NEW SOUTH’S 
MARKETS 


15th in Total Retail Sales 


General 
Merchandise 
Sales Grow Faster 
in Greensboro 
Put new vigor into your sales figures by planting your advertising in the NEW South— 


most important growth area in the country today. This is an 11-state region made up 


of booming markets like Greensboro which ranks 9th in General Merchandise Sales— 


ahead of Charlotte, Jacksonville, Norfolk-Portsmouth, and right behind such prime 


markets as Louisville and Birmingham. Serving this lush metropolitan market with a 
knack for making sales grow, is the Greensboro News & Record—the only medium 
with dominant coverage in the Greensboro Market and selling influence in over half 
of North Carolina. Over 100,000 circulation daily; over 400,000 readers daily. 
GREENSBORO . . . 1st Market in the Carolinas . . . 79th in the Nation 


Write on company letterhead for 
“1959 Major U.S. Markets Analysis” Brochure of all 292 Metropolitan Markets. 


Greensboro News and Kecord 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA ® Represented Nationally by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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CG) esiion: | 
What big 


“Newspaper-buy” 


covers a market 


bigger than 
15 individual 
States?.... 


* Spokane Daily Chionicle = a ae 


— Pane Hee 


they cover a market that 1s 


fimes as big 


Total Spokane Market 
Retail Sales 
$1,348,779,000 


The Spokesman-Review and 
Spokane Daily Chronicle reach 
5 out of 10 families. 


as it looks! 


Retail Trading Zone 
Retail Sales 
$793,504 ,000 


The Spokesman-Review and 
Spokane Daily Chronicle reach 


Spokane’s two big daily newspapers cover one of the largest 7 ont of 10 families 


marketing areas in the country...a market with 1,164,900 
people, more people than live in each of 15 states... a market 


of 36 counties whose prosperous residents earn $2 billion 
in net income and spend $1.3 billion at retail annually. 


You sell ALL of this integrated and completely isolated 
market— which is 4 times as Fo as its metro area in population, 
income and retail sales—with just one big ‘‘newspaper buy’’ 
-The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle. 
Make sure the Spokane dailies are on your “A’’ schedules 
when selling in the Pacific Northwest. 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 


Metropolitan Spokane 
Retail Sales 
$342,344,000 


The Spokesman-Review and 
Spokane Daily Chronicle reach 
more than 9 out of 10 families. 


coe Cover ed 
the Inland Eapine ei 
like 


SPOKANE DaiL_y CHRONICLE vs, the umsbine 
Advertising Representatives: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. Sunday Spokesman-Review carries Metro Sunday comics and This Week magazine 
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THE FAIR WAY to figure 
mileage and depreciation al- 
lowances on salesmen’s cars 
is by geographical account- 
ing. Each area is different. 
Figures on map correspond 
to numbers on opposite page. 


Brake on Auto Costs: 


‘59 Increase Is Slight 


The figures: Chevrolet, up 212%. Pontiac: up 3%. 
These two cars are again used to set up a standard 
auto allowance schedule which can be applied 
to all other cars in their respective price classes. 
Small increase is because of lower tire cost per mile. 


By R. E. RUNZHEIMER 
Runzheimer and Company, Inc. 


Up, but by the smallest annual per- 
centage increase we've reported in 
some years. That’s the story for sales 
executives who want to re-check auto 
allowances for salesmen who own 
their own cars. 

The 2%% estimated increase for 
1959 Chevrolet owners and 3% for 
1959 Pontiac drivers reflect the gen- 
eral upward drift of fixed costs, but 
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some of this rise is partially offset by 
reduction in oper’ ing expenses. 

(For comparison sake: Our ’57 re- 
port showed costs up 4 to 74%% over 
56; our ’58 estimate reported a 54% 
rise over ’57.) 

Owning a 1959 Chevrolet six-cyl- 
inder Bel Air four-door sedan means 
to a 20,000-mile-a-year driver an 
expense of $1,644. This consists of: 
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insurance, $232; licensing, $24; de- 
preciation, $674; and operating costs 
of $714. Operating costs are made 
up of gasoline, oil, maintenance and 
tire expenses. 

Looking back to the same cost items 
with last year’s Chevrolet, we find 
that in 1958 a driver could get by 
over a full year’s travel of 20,000 
miles for only $1,604. This following 
breakdown explains why: Insurance, 
$209; licensing, $23; and deprecia- 
tion, $638 were all lower. Only oper- 
ating expenses of $734 cost more in 
1958 than this year. 


So the percentage increases on fixed 
cost items this year of insurance 
(11%), licensing (4%), and deprecia- 
tion (5%%), more than offset the drop 
in operating expenses (3%). 

A lower tire cost per mile was 
chiefly responsible for reduced oper- 
ating expenses. Gasoline, oil and 
maintenance costs remained constant 
nationally, although numerous up- 
ward and downward adjustments in 
gasoline prices were observed from 
one area to the next. The one cent 
increase in the Federal gas tax is 
reflected in the figures on these pages. 
The lower tire cost per mile resulted 
from a reduction in the purchase price 
of first-line replacement tires . . . not 
from a greater tread mileage per set 
of tires. An approximate 20% de- 
crease in tire cost per mile took place 
this year. 


(continued on page 88) 


Automobile Standard Allowances 


Total annual 
Cost Basing point fixed costs 
Area for fixed ‘59 ‘59 
No. charges Chevy Pontiac 
(in dollars) 


Fixed allowance 
per day 
‘59 ‘59 
Chevy Pontiac 
(in dollars) 


Chevy 


Total per mile 
allowance 
‘59 ‘59 
Pontiac 


ee 


—_ 


Seattle, Wash. $958.08 $1188.58 
1023.01 1260.01 
892.12 112262 
927.35 1167.85 
815.14 1028.14 
894.68 1117.68 
1055.31 
1063.40 
1092.40 
1099.77 
1091.05 
1148.20 
1027.19 
1033.70 
1045.54 
1065.60 
1141.30 
1042.96 
1269.14 
1229.57 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Yakima, Wash. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Wichita, Kan. 


863.72 
830.91 
850.30 
879.30 
879.32 


El Paso, Tex. 


oclUl OU OmlUNCUCONOCUOllCUMPlUWwWUCUWN 


Houston, Tex. 

Ft. Smith, Ark. 
Duluth, Minn. 873.25 
925.70 
815.79 
825.70 
836.54 
848.60 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 933.30 


Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


824.96 
1048.14 
1014.57 

890.52 
1019.32 

962.41 

889.35 

890.95 


Portland, Me. 
New York, N. Y. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1181.41 
1103.35 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Newark, N. J. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Miami, Fla. 


For inclusion of air conditioning 


adjust upward 


For inclusion of air conditioning 


adjust upward 


1077.52 


1098.95, 


$2.62 
2.80 
2.44 
2.54 
2.23 
2.45 
2.37 
2.28 
2.33 
2.41 
2.41 
2.39 
2.54 


$3.26 
3.45 
3.08 
3.20 
2.82 
3.06 

2.99 
‘a 
2.91 
2.99 
3.01 
2.99 
3.15 
2.81 
2.83 | 
2.86 
2.92 
3.13 
2.86 
3.48 
3.37 
2.95 
3.39 
3.24 
3.02 


2.24 
2.26 
2.29 
2.33 
2.56 
2.26 
2.87 
2.78 
2.44 
2.79 
2.64 
2.44 
2.44 


(in cents) 


3.90c 
3.70 
4.15 
4.05 
4.10 
4.20 
3.75 
3.55 
3.65 
3.35 
3.55 
3.70 
3.40 
3.50 
3.35 
3.90 
3.70 
3.65 
3.75 
3.45 
3.20 
3.45 
3.30 
3.10 
3.35 
3.35 
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87 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


C 


TODAY ! am 


88 


Youll hold your most 
effective meetings 
with the NEW RCA 
LECTRONIG =. 
LECTERN 


GET YOUR IDEAS 
ACROSS FORCEFULLY 


... audience hears 
every word 


Speak from an RCA ’Lectronic 


Built-in 


Lectern and you know you're get- High Fidelity 
ting across clearly to the farthest Sound System 


corner of the room. Go ahead and 
call a meeting on short notice in any 


space that’s available. Your com- 
pletely portable ’Lectronic Lectern 
ean go right along with you. Its 
powerful all-transistor amplifier, 
built right into the system, operates 
from any 110-volt A.C. outlet, or 


Transistorized ! 


Operates from any 
110-volt A.C. outlet, 
or from batteries. 


batteries. Transistors mean instant 
operation and long life. 


Tmk(s) ® 


Complete with 
miniature 
broadcast quality 
TV Microphone 


Mounts on lectern or 
suspends around neck. 


LECTERN SALES 
CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 


Radio Corporation of 4merica 


MAIL eee 


Serves audiences 
up to 600 


Projects your voice to 
the last row. 


Please send details on the ‘Lectronic Lectern 


OUPON 


NAME 


STREET 


CITY. ZONE STATE 


Portable! 

Sets up in 
\ 30 Seconds 

Just open it up, 


plug it in, and 
start talking. 


Drivers of 1959 Pontiac Star Chief 
four-door sedans, who find the costs 
higher this year by an estimated 3%, 
can blame the same cost items that 
caused the Chevrolet increase. Last 
year’s insurance rose from $220 to 
$243 (10%%); licensing edged for- 
ward from $27 to $30 (11%); depre- 
ciation jumped from $792 to $846 
(7%). Here again, operating costs off- 
set, substantially, the fixed cost in- 
creases. Operating expenses dipped 
3% from $820 to $798 this year. As 
with the Chevrolet, lower tire replace- 
ment costs were the key to this de- 
crease. 

The Chevrolet was equipped with 
the optional accessories of a six-tube, 
push-button radio and fresh air heater. 
In addition to these accessories, the 
Pontiac has Hydramatic transmission 

Based on current figures, it costs 
$273 more (164%) to operate a Pon- 
tiac than a Chevrolet over 20,000 
miles in twelve months. Last year the 
difference was $255, or a 16% greater 
cost. Pontiac’s higher annual depre- 
ciation accounts for $172 of this dit- 
ference. It is important to note that 
$53 of the $172 is a result of equipping 
the Pontiac with Hydramatic trans- 
mission, whereas the Chevrolet’s costs 
were based on the use of merel\ 
standard transmission. Readers wish- 
ing to adjust Pontiac allowances to a 
standard transmission basis may de- 
duct 15 cents from the daily fixed 
allowances shown in column 2. 

Annual fixed costs shown as column 
1 on the adjoining cost table have 
been established at the indicated bas- 
ing point in each cost area. They in- 
clude current standard manual pre- 
miums on comprehensive, $50 de- 
ductible collision, $5,000 property 
damage and $25,000-$50,000 public 


R. E. RUNZHEIMER . . . the man 
who took the guesswork out of 
determining auto and other 
traveling expenses for salesmen 
.. . heads Runzheimer and Co., 
Chicago, with over 200 com- 
panies in the U. S. and Canada 
as clients. 


The“Runzheimer Plan” has been 
providing firms with a fair and 
accurate method of controlling 
field traveling costs since it 
found its first client in 1933. 


Today, the plan is widely used 
to cut operating costs of fleets 
and salesmen’s automobiles. 
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nothing nails down sales like 


AWHERENESS 


and nothing builds AWHERENESS like the Yellow Pages 


From Hardware to Lumber, whatever you sell. 
you'll sell more when AWHERENESS of your 
product or service directs prospects to your 
local outlets—through the Yellow Pages. 

For the manufacturer of national brand-name 
products, Trade-Mark Service in the Yellow 
Pages tells prospects where they can find his 
local outlets. For the local businessman, Yellow 


Pages advertising makes the community aware 
of the products and services he offers. 
Remember, nothing builds AWHERENESS 
for your business like the Yellow Pages—the 
shopping guide used by 9 out of 10 shoppers. 
Let the Yellow Pages man help you plan an 
AWHERENESS program for your business. Call 
your local Bell telephone business office today. 


The advertising medium that tells people where to find your local outlets! 
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liability coverage. State license, title, 
driver's fees and depreciation are in- 
cluded, as well. These annual fixed 
costs reported in column | are ex- 
pressed in a fixed allowance per day 
under column 2. 

Column 3 shows the total per mile 
operating allowances covering the 
items of gasoline, oil, greasing, wash- 
ing, service maintenance and tire re- 
pair, rotation, and replacement. Total 
per mile allowances provide for the 
purchase of premium grade gasoline 
with the Pontiac and regular grade 
fuel for the Chevrolet, as recommend- 
ed by the manufacturers. 


Some items properly subject to re- 
imbursement on business mileage are 
not included in these allowances be- 
cause they do not lend themselves 
defensibly to standardization, but de- 
serve mention. They are local city 
license fees, property taxes, daytime 
parking, overnight } pws away from 
the city, bridge and throughway tolls. 

Chevrolet class cars’ depreciation 
allowances, shown in the accompany- 
ing cost chart, are adequate up to 
and including 18,000 business miles 
annually, or 1,500 miles monthly. 
However, men traveling in excess of 
18,000 business miles annually, or 


“WHAT MY FAMILY 
SHOULD KNOW” 


Nhal my Iumily 
should Anew 


A me md camel band 
ed 
an ely mtr mw of pre 
et and Ah petinn, “Lmenates he 
poor merry and sxpense, thet 1- anally 
ed roe rd bn mebiye 


. : . a 
seeeeeeeeseee eee’ 


Another new and original Nascon 
“At-A-Glance” Record Book . . . to 
build lasting good will for you! Fills a long 
standing need; in this one convenient 
volume, available at-a-glance and easily 
understood, can be recorded all informa- 
tion concerning one’s Insurance Policies, 
Bank Accounts, Securities, Real Estate 
and other vital facts. A necessity for every 
family, that will be used for many years. 


wil wmpress... 
serve... remind 
your customers 
of you, your 
services ! 


Amazingly low in cost but quality-made 
throughout. Handsomely covered, Wire-O 
bound for flat writing surface. Your name 
or trademark imprinted in gold on the 
cover at no extra cost; advertising mes- 
sages may be bound anywhere in the book. 


The new Nascon Advertising Gift 
Catalog contains complete details. Send 
for your copy today. 


ATON's 


Z7PEGIALTY 


DIVISION 


NASCON PRODUCTS 


Division 


475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1 


Sales Management 


of Eaton Paper Corporation 
Dent. 


NEW YORK 
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1,500 business miles monthly, should 
receive additional adjustments on de- 
preciation at the rate of approximately 
$14.50 per 1,000 miles of such excess. 
For example, a driver totaling 25,000 
miles yearly would be entitled to a 
depreciation adjustment at the end of 
the year of approximately $101.50. 
The purpose of this adjustment is to 
allow the high mileage driver to trade 
in his car when it reaches the 45,000 
total mileage point, inasmuch as the 
basic depreciation allowance included 
in columns for total annual fixed cost 
and fixed allowance per day will en- 
able him to make a trade-in only at 
the end of a two-and-one-half-vear 
operation. The depreciation allow- 
ance for a Pontiac is adequate up to 
and including 20,000 annual business 
miles. Over 20,000 miles annually, 
an adjustment on depreciation at the 
rate of about $17.50 per 1,000 miles 
should be paid the driver. This will 
enable him to trade in a car without 
penalty when he has reached the 60,- 
000 business mileage point, regardless 
of his rate of annual travel. 


& For automobiles equipped with air 
conditioning, refer to the accompany- 
ing cost chart for the additional an- 
nual cost in either a Chevrolet or Pon- 
tiac class car. Simply add the uddi- 
tional fixed allowance to fixed allow- 
ance per day and per mile allowance 
to total per mile allowance for the 
approximate cost area and tvne car. 
Over an annual mileage of 20,000 the 
additional cost for Chevrolet owners 
is $167 and for Pontiac drivers it is 
$190. Higher annual depreciation 
and greater comprehensive and colli- 
sion premiums coupled with increased 
gasoline consumption and_ mainte- 
nance upkeep are the causes for these 
greater costs from automobile air con- 
ditioners. (Car manufacturers advise 
against equipping six-cvlinder engines 
with air conditioning and suggest its 
use only with eight-cvlinder cars The 
added cost for a Chevrolet “six” is 
shown here in order to carrv out the 
comparative expense with the Pon- 
tiac.) 

We again remind readers that al- 
lowances in the accompanving table 
cannot achieve the accuracv of the 
territory by territory automobile cost 
control plan, in which each driver's 
schedule reflects the specific condi- 
tions in his individual area. It is our 
estimate that these cost areas’ stand- 
ard allowances will average approxi- 
matelv $75 per car higher than those 
established on the individual territory 
basis. This means that for companies 
regularly operating 15 or more em- 
plovee-owned cars for business, the 
individual territory standard allow- 
ance plan can produce added saving. ® 
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* Shorter alternate route 
between Los Angeles and Chicago 
cuts miles off D-C’s 
coast-to-coast system! 


When SERVICE is important, you'll be miles ahead when you 

ship via D-C’s MILE SAVER ROUTE. Shortens the distance between 
Los Angeles and Chicago — brings the East and West Coast 

miles closer — makes D-C’s DIRECT SERVICE even more direct! 


Try D-C’s MILE SAVER ROUTE on your next shipment — you'll discover 
why D.-C is the coast-to-coast choice for coast-to-coast service! 


DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., Inc. 
THE ONLY DIRECT COAST-TO-COAST CARRIER! 
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Can your business benefit from what 
these companies have experienced ? 


When sound products are well presented to this huge 
audience, you can expect sales to rise dramatically 


The companies named below differ greatly in their products and markets. 
Yet all have the same objectives— greater sales and higher profits. 
And all have made substantial—sometimes astonishing — progress 
toward these goals by advertising in Reader's Digest. 


Consider what might happen it your product or service were offered 
to this same responsive audience . . . 


Introducing a NEW PRODUCT? For Dove bath 
and toilet bar, Lever Brothers ran a coupon adver- 
tisement in a single issue of Reader's Digest. House- 
wives redeemed 1,800,000 coupons . . . almost 16% of 
the Digest’s total circulation for that issue. This is an 
unprecedented high in magazine coupon redemptions. 
Coupons were still coming in twelve months after the 
advertisement appeared. Lever Brothers call it the 
single best advertising response in all their experience. 


Do you SELL A STYLE ITEM? To announce their 
no-iron Wash-and-Wear Travelmates blouses, Ship’n 
Shore ran a four-color page advertisement in Reader’s 
Digest. More than 300 of the nation’s better fashion 
and department stores tied in with the Digest promo- 
tion. The results were so successful that Ship’n Shore 
promptly scheduled two more Digest advertisements. 


Want to SAMPLE A NEW PRODUCT? Johnson's 
Wax wanted housewives to try all-new Glo-Coat floor 
wax. They included a coupon worth 10¢ in a Digest 
advertisement. Total sales from this one advertisement 
were estimated at 1,800,000 - 2,100,000 cans. 
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Need NEW-PROSPECT NAMES? State Farm 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Co. opened its sales 
year with a six-page advertisement in Reader's Digest. 
During that year, premiums increased $43 million. 
“This ad was the motivating force in the most power- 
ful single promotional activity we have ever carried 
out,” says State Farm. “Its depth and continuing influ- 
ence are so great they can’t be totally measured.” 


Want QUICK ACTION IN STORES? Wear-Ever, a 
division of ALCOA — Aluminum Company of America 
—advertised its Hallite fry pan at a special price only 
in Reader's Digest. Dealers, reporting complete sell- 
outs, asked for a second Digest advertisement. It, too, 
was successful. ALCOA then extended its use of the 
Digest to other products as well. 


Like to EXPAND A MARKET? Kraft used single 
pages in the Digest as the principal introduction for 
its new low-calorie dressing. Within three months of 
the first Digest advertisement, the low-calorie dress- 


_ ing market had expanded dramatically—and Kraft 


had the major share. 


Want to ATTRACT WOMEN customers? Edith 
Rehnborg Cosmetics offered a sample of Dermajeune 
beauty cream in several magazines, including women’s 
magazines. The Digest produced four times as many 
coupons as the next magazine. 


Like to PACE YOUR COMPETITION? Lennox 
Industries Inc., ran an air conditioner advertisement 
in April . . . well before most people think of hot 
weather. It was “by all calculations the most successful 
advertisement we ever published,” said Lennox. 


Sell a LUXURY item? Hammond Organ Co. found 
that the Digest outpulled other magazines in coupon 
returns for its expensive, as well as its economical, 
models. As a result of these consistently high re- 
sponses, Hammond doubled its Digest schedule. 


oe 


Want to spark NEW INTEREST IN AN ESTAB- 
LISHED PRODUCT? Kellogg’s ran a four-page gate- 
fold advertisement in Reader’s Digest. It included a 
coupon worth 10¢ towards a box of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes. Housewives redeemed 1,300,000 coupons— 
almost 11% of the Digest’s total circulation. 


a EO 
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Planning to circulate a BOOKLET? Kimberly-Clark, 
makers of Kotex, had prepared a new booklet, “Now 
You are 10.” They wanted to distribute it to an ex- 
tremely limited group: ten-year-old girls and their 
mothers. They chose Reader’s Digest to make the offer, 
using a single advertisement. 194,090 coupons were 
received, requesting 350,000 booklets. Coupons were 
still coming in nine months later. 


Sell “BIG-TICKET” items? During a sales decline of 
10% to 12% in the kitchen range industry, Tappan 
Company added the Digest to its schedule. “Our sales 
hit an all-time high,” reported Tappan. 


Mi ait 
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Want high-quality MAIL INQUIRIES? The Mackle 
Co., which does the community building for General 
Development Corp., and is one of the nation’s leading 
home building and land development firms, advertised 
their Florida homes at $6,960 to $13,800 in one issue. 
Elliott, Robert and Frank Mackle report: “We sold 
more homes by mail at lower cost through our Digest 
advertising than by any other means we have tried.” 


QUICK FACTS FOR BUSY EXECUTIVES 


Reader's Digest offers 
all these exclusive benefits to advertisers: 


1. The largest proven audience of readers. It is larger 
than any other magazine—weekly, fortnightly or 
monthly, larger than any newspaper or newspaper 
supplement. More people read this magazine than look 
at the average nighttime network television program. 


. The largest quality audience that can be found. More 
people with greater spending power read the Digest 
than any other magazine. The higher the income 
group, the greater the Digest’s share of the audience. 


. Discrimination in the advertising accepted. The 
Digest alone of major advertising media accepts no 
alcoholic beverages, no cigarettes or tobacco, no pat- 
ent medicines. And for any product, it accepts only 
advertising that meets the highest standards of reli- 
ability. 


. Belief in what the magazine publishes. People have 
faith in Reader’s Digest, in its editorial and advertis- 
ing columns alike. 


People have faith in 


JReaders Digest 


Largest magazine circulation in the U.S. 
Over 12,000,000 copies bought monthly 
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t, ement’s 
athervane 


An-industry-by-industry 
look at potential inven- 
tories and an estimate 
of the advertising pres- 
sure that may be neces- 
sary to move these in- 
ventories. 


Key to Ratings of 
“Advertising Pressure” 

(The Advertising Increases Needed 
to Capitalize Fully on Current Po- 
tentials for Sales) 

a Even maintenance of adver- 
tising required. 

k* Normal advertising ad- 
vance required (5% to 8% increase 
in budget). 

kkk Large advertising increase 
required (8% to 14% increase in 
budget). 


kkk Extraordinary advertising 
increase required (more than 14%). 


12 Mos. 


Next Next 
2 Mos. 


Key to Ratings of 

Inventory Size 

A—$2 billion and over 

B—$1 billion to $2 billion 

C—$750 million to $1 billion 
D—$500 million to $750 million 
E—$250 million to $500 million 
F—$100 million to $250 million 
G—Under $100 million 

Size is by value of the industry’s 
inventory as of the present time. 


j Arrows indicate increase or de- 
crease in rating over past two 
months. 


Next 
2 Mos. 


Business Needs, Can Afford, More Advertising 


Recovery is giving way to expan- 
sion—in the business cycle—and ad 
budgets need a new push. The strike 
and depleted steel inventories not- 
withstanding, there’s a dynamic period 
coming up. 

Business outlays for new facilities 
are scheduled at a $35.3 billion an- 
nual rate for the fourth quarter of 
this year, compared with a $29.9 bil- 
lion annual rate for last year’s like 


period. Significantly, tight money 


rates are not expected to be a major 


problem in the majority of expansion 
plans. Reason: Business is generating 
so much cash through depreciation 
allowances. Depreciation allowances 
are expected to rise 10% over the 
next 12 months, allowing manufactur- 
ing industries to cover more than 90% 
of their present capital spending plans 
from such allowances b nx 

A combination of factors will give 
business a powerful incentive to in- 
crease its spending for plant moderni- 
zations and extensions: First, there’s 


now less spending for new plant 
capacity, which makes less likely a 
drop in spending when target capacity 
levels are reached. In addition, more 
— now are aimed at greater 
efficiency, product development and 
improvement—and this high research 
and development spending is hasten- 
ing obsolescence of old facilities. Such 
spending is expected to hit $10 bil- 
lion this year—up 12% over 58 and 
20 times the annual figure before 
World War II! (continued on page 96) 


Our gains in production and produc- 
tivity—coming from a combination of 
research, the use of more and better 
machinery, and more imaginative ad- 
vertising used to sell the new and 
improved products—have been the out- 
standing characteristics of our thriving 
economic system. 

Furthering the need for more ad- 
vertising outlays, business is expected 
to spend heavily rebuilding inventories 
in coming months—though perhaps not 
to the extent of the $10.4-billion-a- 
vear rate reached in the second quar- 
ter of this vear. In manufacturing, 
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USINESS CASES 
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wholesaling and retail trade, the ra- 
tios of stocks to sales are unusually 
low, and will doubtless be built up. 
Businessmen have the financial ca- 
pacity not only to spend more for 
modernization and expansion but also 
to support the increased advertising 
demanded. The Advertising Pressure 
Ratings Board believes fourth quarter 
advertising outlays should be in- 
creased a minimum of 9% over the 
corresponding quarter of 1958. 
Despite large expenditures for plant, 
machinery and inventories, corpora- 
tions, in the second quarter of this 
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Why have America’s 
“blue chip” industries 
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year, increased their working capital 
$3 billion, to a record $125.4 billion. 
That’s the largest quarterly increase 
since the early °50’s. But with the 
higher outlays covered largely by de- 
preciation accruals and retained earn- 
ings of individual companies, no great 
pressure from rising money rates is 
indicated. 

The Advertising Weathervane has 
taken these factors and a wide variety 
of others into consideration in de- 
termining an advertising pressure rat- 
ing for each of the industries tabulated 
here. The ratings, which can readily 
be translated by referring to the key 
at the top of the page, are based on 
the comprehensive data available to a 
carefully selected panel of 87 authori- 
ties. Wholly impartial, this Advertis- 
ing Pressure Ratings Board includes 
trade analysts in the Department of 
Commerce, Census Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Federal Reserve 
Board, and other Government agen- 
cies, as well as in trade associations, 
financial institutions, universities and 
other private organizations. 

Ratings are developed from the 
consensus of these experts, who evalu- 
ate and draw conclusions, based on 
the following weights for Advertising 
Pressure Ratings, using a universe of 
100: 


Current Production Capacity 20% 
Expansion Projections 
and New Products 
Current Inventories and Sales 
Public Needs for Product 
and Potential Buying Power 
Ability of Industry to Finance 
Increased Advertising 
Industry Labor Productivity 


Thus ratings show ad _ increases 
called for by sales potentials. 


CELEBRATING .. . 


. a company anniversary? 
Make it memorable with gifts 
for employees and customers. 
The September 10, 1959, Business 
Gift Issue lists hundreds of in- 
expensive items. Use its product 
index to locate just what you 
need. 


BUSINESS GIFT ISSUE 
September 10, 1959 


Sales Management 
630 Third Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


ON TARGET! 


Media marksmanship pays first prize here— 
when you’re ON TARGET with The Seattle 
Times! 

Hit 221,549 reader families! 


No other newspaper or national magazine swt 
arms you with such needle-point accuracy in ASHING Timms 


buying the busy Seattle market. 


Aim for Seattle and raise your sights to Slow oudy-</"Selen Gye View" 


! New Seattle market facts . . . new pen- 
greater sales! etrating analysis... sound reasons for 
selecting Seattle and The Seattle Times. Write 

for your free copy now! 


a4 r @; Represented by 


44\ i ras LA «ed a1 si O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 

o Fi ft : . & 

~. P " NEW YORK ¢« DETROIT »« CHICAGO 
he ~~ rw ws os i + e LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO 


Member Metro Sunday Comics, Metro 


SEATTLE’ Ss ACCEPTED NEWSPAPER Rotogravure Group and Farwest 


Rotogravure Group 
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With Low-Budget TV Sales Show, 


When the smoke settles in the bat- 
tle being waged between the makers 
of nylon and rayon tire cord for in- 
dustry leadership, some clever mar- 
keting techniques will come to light. 

Even now, the makers of viscose 
cord, a high-strength rayon, are writ- 
ing a new book on how a small or- 
ganization (only eight field men) with 
a medium-size budget (about $2 mil- 
lion this year for svat and pro- 
motion) gets the most out of its sales 
promotion dollar in a $275-million 
market. 

In the past month, Tyrex, Inc., one- 
year-old trade association for five 
viscose cord makers, has brought an 
hour-long sales show featuring top- 
— TV entertainers to 20,000 key 

es prospects in 30 cities. The me- 
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By JAMES G. PLUNKETT 
Senior Associate Editor 


dium: “Live” TV on video tape. The 
cost: Probably around $100,000. 

Tyrex reached executives in the tire 
and automobile industries; important 
buying influences in the oil, mail 
order, fleet and accessory chain busi- 
nesses; plus thousands of tire dealers. 

These were the people whom Tyrex 
had to reach now. Since its introduc- 
tion in 1935, viscose cord, and its 
various rayon predecessors, had grad- 
ually captured 98% of the entire U. S. 
new-car market. But nylon, first avail- 
able after World War II, becomes a 
stronger challenger each year. 

Last year, with nylon threatening 
to break into the new-car tire market, 
five viscose makers — American Enka 
Corp., American Viscose Corp., Beau- 
nit Mills, Inc., Courtaulds (Canada) 
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Ltd., and Industrial Rayon Corp. — 
banded together to form Tyrex, Inc. 
This non-profit organization promotes 
viscose cord under the Tyrex name 
and enforces production standards. 
Du Pont, which makes both nylon 
and rayon for tires, didn’t quite find 
it necessary to join the group. 

The nylon makers—Du Pont, Chem- 
strand, Allied Chemical—are fighting 
back individually. Led by Du Pont, 
they recently cut the price of nylon 
to make it competitive with viscose. 
The pressure, say industry observers, 
forced the makers of Tyrex to lower 
their own price tags less than a month 
ago. 

or yrex’s problem now is to hold on 
to its a of the new-car market 
(about 30 million tires this year) and 


then boost its share (now 60%) of the 
vast replacement market (about 68 
million tires next year). To reach the 
many thousands of dealers and sales 
influences in the tire field with the 
small Tyrex field organization, the 
trade association came up with a 
closed-circuit TV show filmed on video 
tape and then presented over a 3- 
week period to specially invited thea- 
ter audiences in 30 cities. This tech- 
nique permitted the Tyrex field men 
to travel to the 30 cities to invite 
guests and, later, be on hand for the 
show. 

The show is only part of Tyrex’s 
overall sales promotion effort, which 
is planned and coordinated by Sales 
Communication, Inc., an affiliate of 
McCann-Erickson. Other major phases 
of the Tyrex promotional campaign 
include a $45,000 contest aimed at 
the nation’s tire dealers and a mail 
program directed at 1,100 key execu- 
tives involved in 63% of all replace- 
ment-tire sales. These promotional 
activities are in addition to Tyrex’s 
ad program in consumer and trade 
magazines, spot radio and, for the 
first time this fall, spot TV in 20 
major markets. 

Later on, you can expect Tyrex to 
take its message to the truck, bus and 
aircraft tire industries, now largely 
users of nylon tires. 

But now, with the replacement-tire 
market as a major target, Tyrex has 
developed a comparatively low-cost 
“spectacular” TV sales show to reach 


TOP FLIGHT TALENT—Charley 
Weaver, Chet Huntley and 
Marie MacDonald—starred on 
the Tyrex sales show. With 
the help of video tape, the 
show was brought to 20,000 
important sales prospects in 
30 cities over a 3-week pe- 
riod. All this at the relatively 
low cost of about $100,000. 
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ALTHOUGH MARIE MACDONALD helped take the prospects’ minds off business, she 
helped Charley Weaver and Chet Huntley give them the full Tyrex sales message. 
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20,000 important, yet non-captive, 
prospects. This program could be a 
successful sales promotion formula 
for many companies or groups in many 
industries. 

Once Tyrex hit on a TV show as 
the most effective method of reaching 
these prospects, the problem was how 
to get them out of their offices or 
homes and into a theater. These peo- 
ple are customers and prospects, not 
captive salesmen or dealers. Tyrex’s 
formula was a well-planned direct 
mail program to round up the pros- 
pects and invite them and their wives 


to a Tyrex “party” featuring the show. 

Sales Communication prepared a 
complete program for the Tyrex field 
representatives, making them “ad- 
vance men” for the closed-circuit tele- 
cast. Each field man was made di- 
rectly responsible for the success of 
the show in the cities which he cov- 
ered. His job: To get out the audi- 
ence. 

Each field man was given complete 
material and directions for sending 
out invitations to prospects. He fol- 
lowed this up with personal invita- 
tions and contacts with various dealer 


Accomplish Your Convention Objectives at 
Florida’s Most Complete Resort 


tOCCE Leite HOTEL and CLUB 


Every convention has its objectives . . . to bolster morale, conduct business 
and project policy, and serve as an incentive or award for accomplishment. 


Whatever your objective, Boca Raton Hotel and Club is the perfect site 
for it offers every attraction to keep your people happy on the premises. 
Groups of any number up to 700 can be accommodated. 


MEETING ROOMS of every size, exhibit facilities, theatre with huge stage 


trade associations and individual pros- 
pects. He returned to the city two 


. weeks later for a follow-up. 


On the day of the telecast, a “tele- 
team” moved into the city to handle 
final follow-ups and reminders to 
guests. This 3-man group also rep- 
resented Tyrex at the telecast. 

The telecast had all the advantages 
and impact of a live TV program, plus 
the flexibility and timing of video 
tape. The taped broadcast emanated 
from a local TV station, yet as far as 
the audience knew, was coming “live” 
from New York. It actually took place 
in the 30 cities on six different eve- 
nings over a 3-week period. 

Although this taped technique was 
only slightly cheaper than live TV, it 
allowed Tyrex executives to visit many 
cities for the telecast and gave the 
Tvrex advance men a chance to cover 
a lot more ground. 

The guests, who came to a party, 
sat through a 15-minute introductory 
talk, the 50-minute telecast and a 
couple of minutes of closing remarks. 
They were then offered cake and 
punch. 


> The show was entertaining, but it 
got its message over in a definite hard 
sell. It told the audience who Tvrex, 
Inc., is; what Tyrex viscose cord and 
its qualities are; how Tyrex viscose 
cord helps sell a tire; and what Tvrex, 
Inc., does to help sales of Tyrex tires. 

The telecast starred Charley Weav- 
er, one of the hottest comedians in the 
U.S. today. First, Charley learned 
about Tyrex viscose cord. Then he 
became a tire salesman, finally a hard- 
nose tire dealer. He also did some of 
his own original material, such as his 
“letters from Mama.” Chet Huntley, 
TV news commentator, plaved the 
straight man, and Marie MacDonald 
added the sex. 

Tvrex was well pleased with the 
results of the promotion, but the 
makers of viscose cord will need all 
the help they can get. Nvlon’s threat 
is very real. For example, The Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. plans to 
build its own nvlon-making facilities 
to supply 15% of its nvlon tire cord. 


and screen, public-address equipment, projectors, air conditioning, expert : 
convention staff .. . all you need to assure top efficiency and comfort Another instance of nvlon’s popular- 
while conducting your staff or business meetings. itv: The Mohawk Rubber Co. re- 


FOR RELAXING. Slammin’ Sam Snead is your winter host pro at our beautiful cently dropped its rayon cord tire 
18 hole golf course. A 9 hole pitch ’n putt course is a big favorite too, lines and is converting entirely to 
along with our four new tennis courts, two olympic swimming pools, ‘| ; . 
Cabana Club and a mile-long private beach. Gulf Stream fishing is but nyton. : : 

The next entry in the tire cord bat- 


minutes away. 
tle could well be Dacron, also a Du 


SUPREME CUISINE in our beautifully appointed dining rooms, with dancing : : 
Pont product. Firestone, which re- 


and entertainment nightly pampers your members . . . makes off-premises 
attractions unattractive by comparison. Limousine pick-up service from 


Palm Beach, Ft. Lauderdale and Miami airports is easily arranged. 


For available dates: I. N. Parrish, Convention Manager, Dept. ‘3. 


BOCA RATON HOTEL and CLUB ¢ 


Boca Raton, Florida 


Arvida Hotels, Inc., Stuart L. Moore, Vice President and Managing Director 
National Representative: ROBERT F. WARNER, Inc. 
Offices in New York, Chicago, Washington, Boston, Toronto 
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cently tested passenger tires made 
with Dacron, savs that it is equal or 
superior to any fabrics now used in 
premium tires. Firestone, however, 
carefully adds that the next step will 
be fleet testing and Dacron cord tires 
will not be on the market soon. ® 


The things we did last summer 


All four of these intriguing cereal packages were conceived, 
designed, and put together by our summer interns at 
Campbell-Ewald. In addition, these University of Mich- 
igan art students and their copy intern counterparts came 
up with a complete advertising and merchandising cam- 
paign for each product. Then they made a formal presen- 
tation of those campaigns to management. 

Why spend precious time and money on this summer 
intern program,-now in its third year at Campbell-Ewald? 
Because we feel, Ponce de Le6n notwithstanding, that the 
only real and reasonable fountain of youth is the fresh 
flow of new ideas from youth itself—youth which must be 


kid . bits 
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An experiment in food marketing by Campbell-Ewald 


encouraged, trained, and made to feel welcome in the 
business of advertising. This is why our intern program 
is just one part of a unique three-part training program 
at Campbell-Ewald. 

Why pick food as the product? Because food advertising 
is the kind of advertising Campbell-Ewald people know 
best: advertising that has to sell a lot of products to a 
lot of people against a lot of competition. Like beer, or 
batteries. Or even the kind of cars we handle. 

If you’d like to know more about the packages, the pro- 
gram, our product, or if you’d like to tell us something 
about yours, a call to Campbell-Ewald is all it takes. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD 
Advertising well directed : 


® 


Detroit ¢ New York ¢ Chicago ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Hollywood ¢ San Francisco ¢ Washington ¢ Denver @ Atlanta ¢ Dallas ¢ Kansas City ¢ Cincinnati 
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“Broaching a 24-foot helicopter spar such 
as this has never been done before,” says 
Mr. Crosby. ‘‘This is one of the latest de- 
velopments we are currently advertising.” 
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'LAPOINTE 


“BUSINESS PUBLICATION 
. ADVERTISING OPENS 
R PROSPECTS’ DOORS” 


“Business publication advertising helps us in two ways,” 
says Joseph P. Crosby, Vice President, Sales, The Lapointe 
Machine Tool Company. ‘First, it helps us to establish 
and maintain industry leadership. Second, advertising in 
leading business publications makes it possible for us to 
get a large volume of essential information to a wide audi- 
ence of buying influences . . . quickly, repetitively, and 
efficiently. It is this information that opens prospects’ 
doors for our sales engineers.” 


IF WHAT YOU MAKE OR SELL is bought by business 
or industry, you can “‘mechanize” your selling by concen- 
trating your advertising in the one or more McGraw-Hill 
publications serving your key markets. More than a mil- 
lion key men pay to read these magazines. When your 
advertising contacts them, it gives your salesmen more 
time to make specific proposals and close sales. 


- McGraw-Hill . 
@: Se 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


a 


6 STEPS TO 
SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING 
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Arare combination of traits makes Newsweek’s 
audience important to creative management 
of both industrial and consumer sales. 


Income’ The typical Newsweek family in- 
come is over twice the national average. 


Position Approximately three out of four 
Newsweek readers are management execu- 
tives. 

Leadership Because they rely on their own 
judgment, based on objective information, 
Newsweek readers are people whose actions 


and words earn respect . . . a decisive influence 
on the purchases made by business associates, ¢ » 
7 


by friends and by neighbors. 


Ask your agency. 


The different newsweekly for communicative people 


Special Report: 


The New Interstate Income Tax Law 
And What It Means to Sales Executives 


When must you pay tax on interstate business? Just 
how far can you go in maintaining salesmen, offices, 
warehouses in other states without becoming doubly 
tax-liable? Are there any ways around this tax? 


“Interstate Income Tax, you say? 
That belongs in Legal or Comp- 
troller’s, not the Sales Department.” 

Hold on a minute. This new tax 
law may affect you in innumerable 
ways — change the location of your 
sales offices; revamp your sales terri- 
tories, warehouses, or methods of de- 
livery; or alter your policy on the 
use of manufacturer's agents. You 
should know something about it. 

This new law has a sound historical 
basis that’s worth looking at before 
we see what it provides. The men 
who drew up the Constitution (mostly 
lawyers and businessmen) decided 
that they didn’t want a collection of 
European-type states to build tariff 
walls against each other's products. 
The wisdom of this decision, of course, 
is reflected in the vast national market 
we now enjoy and which Western 
Europe is only now taking the first 
strides to imitate. Therefore, the Con- 
stitution denies to any state the right 
to impose a direct state tax on purely 
interstate business. 

This February, however, the Su- 
preme Court dropped what many 
sales executives felt was a bombshell 
into this field of law in the famous 
Northwest Portland Cement Co. case. 
This case held that a state could im- 
pose a net income tax on earnings of 
a corporation across state lines if it 
were fairly apportioned and reason- 


By ALLAN J. PARKER 
Member, New York Bar 


ably connected with activities in the 
taxing state. An income tax, reasoned 
the Court, is not a burden on inter- 
state trade, because this tax need be 
paid only if there are net profits fairly 
attributable to the taxing state. In 
other words, the state does not say: 
“Keep out, unless you pay a tax.” It 
says instead: “Come in, but if you 
earn money here you must pay part 
of it to us in taxes.” A fine distinction 
you may say—and so did three vigor- 
ously dissenting justices. 

What’s a “reasonable connection” 
with a taxing state? The Court hinted 
pretty broadly that simply sending 
salesmen into the state on a regular 
and continuous basis to solicit orders 
to be accepted outside the state— 
even though there were no office, no 
warehouse, no deliveries made from 
within the taxing state—was enough 
to support the tax. 

At this, small and large business- 
men threw up their hands. “It’s not 
just the taxes that we have to pay,” 
they exclaimed, “but the fact that now 
an organization attempting to sell on 
a national scale may find itself forced 
to file 50 state tax returns, and keep 
50 different records; engage local ac- 
countants or lawyers to investigate tax 
questions and handle audits in 50 
states and innumerable cities. The 
cost of compliance is often much more 
than the tax. What’s more, this bur- 
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den falls particularly severely on the 
small company which doesn’t have a 
large accounting and legal staff.” 

To a limited extent, Congress lis- 
tened to their outcry, giving partial 
immediate relief and a promise of a 
thorough study of the whole question 
by two congressional committees. 

What Congress provided is simply 
this: 


1. No state or city in the future 
will have the power to impose a net 
income tax on income derived within 
the state from interstate trade if the 
only business activities within the state 
are the solicitation of orders for sales 
of tangible personal property, which 
orders are sent outside the state for 
approval, and, if approved, are filled 
by shipment from a point outside the 
state. 


2. An out-of-state corporation may 
not be taxed on the basis of business 
activities within a state merely be- 
cause it solicits orders for sales in the 
state for tangible personal property 
by an independent manufacturer's rep- 
resentative whose activities consist 
solely of making sales or soliciting 
orders for sales (elsewhere). 


What does this new law mean to 
you, the sales executive? 
(continued on page 106) 
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First of all, notice its limited appli- 
cation—to sales of tangible personal 
property. There are no direct solu- 
tions in this bill for the problems of 
trucking companies, railroads, news- 
papers, or television stations. 

Second, while mere solicitation by 
salesmen operating through a state, 
with no sales office in the state, can- 
not be made a taxable activity, if 
there is a sales office in the state, 
staffed by an employee and not an 
independent manufacturer’s agent, a 
state income tax can be applied. Simi- 
larly, if there is a warehouse, repair 
shop, or other permanent establish- 


ment in the state, staffed by em- 
ployees, the tax can apply. But proba- 
bly merely making deliveries into the 
state would not destroy the tax ex- 
emption, even in the seller's own 
trucks. 

What’s the difference between an 
independent manufacturer's represent- 
ative (who can have an office without 
inviting a tax) and an employee? 
About all that can be said is each 
individual working arrangement will 
undoubtedly receive close scrutiny 
from state tax administrators to see 
just how “independent” the manufac- 
turer’s agent is. He'll almost certainly 


YOU'RE ONLY 
ONE SHORT STEP 
FROM A SALE 
WHEN YOU 
ADVERTISE 
IN NED! 


@ Readers of N.E.D. are men ready 
to buy! 

They are key men with specifying 
and ordering authority in over 44,000 
best-rated plants in all industrial 
classifications. N.E.D. is their basic 
source of information on equipment, 
materials and supplies that will help 
them increase production, cut costs, 
improve quality and keep pace with 
competition. When they look through 
N.E.D. monthly, buying action for 
advertisers is the result. Sales leads 
from N.E.D. readers are now 
setting all-time high records! And 
continued checks afford further im- 
pressive evidence that N.E.D. readers 
are men ready to buy: A high per- 
centage of sales leads from them is 
being converted to orders, and many 
additional purchases still pending. 
This assurance of advertising results 
you Can measure is only one reason 
it pays to advertise in N.E.D. Ask 
your N.E.D. representative to tell 
you other ways N.E.D. can help 
your selling effort. 


A | PENTON | Publication, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


NEW EDITORIAL STUDY 


An up-to-the-minute picture of in- 
dustry’s most active buying group. 
Helpful information for all indus- 
trial advertisers, including latest 
data on N.E.D. market coverage, 
readership and advertising results. 
Write or call for your copy. 


NOW OVER 84,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 44,000 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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have to show that he represents other 
companies if he hopes to avoid em- 
ployee classification. 

Lots of other questions remain open. 
For example, what is an office? A 
home? Probably a salesman who lives 
in the state can take calls and oc- 
casionally meet customers in his home, 
but can’t make it a regular place of 
business. Is it a hotel room? Maintain- 
ing a permanent sample or display 
room might be the same as maintain- 
ing a sales office. But a traveling sales- 
man who registered at a hotel for a 
week or two at widely spaced inter- 
vals would not seem to be setting up 
a tax-producing office. 

What's “solicitation”? Unquestiona- 
bly, a salesman must have something 
to display to his prospective customers 
and a means of travel. The presence 
of samples or a car in a state would 
be simply incident to solicitation, but 
a general custom of selling the sam- 
ples might go beyond just “solicita- 
tion” and make the company liable for 
state income taxes. 


& Should state income taxes cause 
you to revamp your whole sales set- 
up—switch to manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives, for instance? Obviously 
not, but they are a factor for you to 
consider. 

Maximum tax savings, of course, 
can be effected by basing salesmen in 
an office in a state that does not im- 
pose a net income tax on foreign cor- 
porations (there are about 16 such 
states) and then sending salesmen out 
from this base simply to solicit orders 
throughout nearby states. 

But a saving of state income tax, 
which seldom exceeds 5% of allocable 
income and is itself deductible for 
Federal tax purposes (thereby cutting 
the effective rate more than in half), 
doesn’t make up for orders lost by not 
being there “fustest with the mostest 
men.” So, while you should listen to 
tax counsel from your legal and ac- 
counting departments on each new 
move you propose to make, as in any 
other situation, don’t let the urge to 
save taxes overwhelm sound business 
planning. 


ALL YEAR ROUND... 

...+ your best source of employe 
incentives is the September 10, 1959, 
Business Gift Issue. Handy index lists, 
contest awards, and prizes in all price 
ranges. 


BUSINESS GIFT ISSUE 
September 10, 1959 
Sales Management 
630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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At the ag stations, one learns a lot from 
test plots. Depending on differences in 
treatment, technique, and cultivation, a 
planting may have giant growth compared 
to normal. 

In marketing, advertising, and selling it 
will soon be possible to apply test plot 
methods to sales—for the first time, in a 
quality farm magazine. 

SuccEssFUL FarMinc, with the January 
issue, will offer twenty State and Regional 
editions, plus the national edition. The 
farm marketer can select the combination 
which best meets his specific needs. 

The new SF editions offer selective 
choice for testing copy in markets of known 
characteristics, measuring keyed costs of 
returns.” They facilitate flexibility, permit 
advertisers to vary copy to local conditions. 

And they enable sellers to put more sales 
effort in markets needing extra effort, to 
concentrate where distribution is best, sales 
potential highest. Local dealers can be 
listed, messages personalized for added 
sales stimulation. 

Efficient and economical, they are 
among the newest and most valuable tools 
in the modern marketer’s kit! 

The coming SF editions enjoy all the 
advantages, power, prestige and influence 
of SuccEssFUL . editorial 
content which for 57 years has shown the 


FARMING. . 
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Test plot for sales! 


"<=. nation’s best farmers how to earn more 


money and live better. They'll have the 
same fine reproduction, full color, quality 
presentation, long life. 

SuccessFUL Farminc farmers are big 
businessmen in the nation’s most essential 
industry. Their average farm has 336 acres, 
eleven permanent buildings, is outstanding 
for use of mechanization, electrification, 
specialization . . . leads in productivity, 
yields, and profits. 

SF subscribers account for 70% of all 
US cornpickers, 54% of all combines, 
40% of all mowers, 51 % of all side delivery 
rakes, 63% of all pickup balers. 

The SF audience for more than a decade 
has had an annual estimated cash income 
from farming alone of around $10,000 — 
which reached a new peak in 1958 of 
$12,120. 

Whether your advertising requirements 
are best served by the national edition with 
1,300,000 circulation, by the State and 


Regional editions with circulations from 
67,000 to 600,000, or by a combination 
of both, you need SuccessFuL FARMING 
for its impact and influence, penetration 
and pull, effectiveness and economy! 

To get the most from your best sales 
opportunities of 1960 — plan now! 

Any SF representative will gladly give 
you full facts. 


Meredith of Des Moines . . . America’s 
biggest publisher of ideas for today’s living 
and tomorrow's plans. 


Edition 


f 


States 


*Circulation Pg. Rate 


20 State & Regional 
Editions of Successful Farming — 
in January 1960 


lowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
Illinois, Indiana 

lowa 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

North Dakota, South Dakota 
Wisconsin 

lowa, Illinois, Indiana 

lowa, Minnesota 

lowa, Nebraska 

Minnesota, Wisconsin 
Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota 

North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska 

Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 

lowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska 
lowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Michigan 

North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas 

lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri 

Middle Atlantic, New England 


608,297 


218,956 
128,670 
116,748 

67,646 

82,225 

76,277 
347,626 
245,418 
196,316 
193,025 
198,973 


149,871 


320,412 
395,289 


540,651 
464,985 
247,241 
339,268 


138,385 


$3,955 


$1,860 
$1,160 
$1,050 
$ 625 
$ 760 
$ 705 
$2,780 
$2,085 
$1,720 
$1,690 
$1,740 


$1,350 


$2,565 
$3,065 


$3,785 
$3,370 
$1,850 
$2,715 


$1,245 


*A.B.C., Publisher's Statement 12/31/58 


Successful Farming . . . Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco 
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Taming the Play in PLAYBOY’s 
Corporate Image 


Latest thing in corporate image problems is Playboy 
magazine’s desire to clean up an exaggerated non- 
reader impression. Its TV “Penthouse Playhouse” 
aims to show the “good life”—tie in space/time ads. 


By ROBERT A. KELLY 
Midwest Editor 


There are many ways in which to 
extend, or project if you will, one’s 
corporate image. Playboy magazine 
does it delightfully! 

With the echoes of its ridiculously 
successful Chicago Jazz Festival still 
setting many “cats” a-quivering, Edi- 
tor-Publisher Hugh Hefner plans the 
latest in a scintillating string of self- 
promoting ventures — The Playboy 
Penthouse Party! 

This all-out promotional effort will 
be an hour-and-a-half TV bash, a se- 
ries of depth interviews with Hefner 
as host, beamed at the young, male 
urbanite and his Saturday-night-date 
(11:30 to 1:00 a.m.). It's this particu- 
lar group of readers (939,999 others 
like him at the last tote) which has 
edged Playboy into its extremely suc- 
cessful niche in publishing. 

Says Vic Lownes, promotion direc- 
tor, “We've got a unique problem— 
while our readers know what we are 
doing, we must improve our image in 
the eyes of non-readers. These people 
must be convinced that we are not to 
be categorized along with the filth and 
obscenity carried on many newsstands. 
The Penthouse Party is going to do a 
lot toward accomplishing this end.” 

Playboy will produce the show 
(current production costs: $3,000 
weekly). Advertisers, for the most 
part, are expected to be pretty much 
the same as for the magazine proper. 

“The show will be taped,” adds 
Lownes, “and fed to various markets 
where local station reps will handle 
space/time chores. Of course, the 
Playboy national sales staff will con- 
tinue to supply Chicago with business 
leads. As it's set up now, there'll be 
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a maximum of twelve 1-minute spots 
available on each show for the ad 
message and it looks as if rates will 
be at premium level, probably exceed- 
ing double the normal station rate.” 

It is planned for ad revenues to be 
split 50% to the local station, 50% 
to Playboy. With this income, the 
cost of production is expected to be 
defrayed. 

The first Penthouse show is listed 
for October 24 over Chicago’s WBKB. 
Lownes points to a specially written 
theme, a la Peter Gunn, currently be- 


| 


ing put together by noted writer, Cy 
Coleman. Initial guests (“We're fly- 
ing in the freshest talent we can 
get ...”) are expected to be Harry 
Belafonte, Ella Fitzgerald and Lenny 
Bruce. “What we plan to do is bring 
the magazine’s editorial features to 
life. Men’s fashions, the latest in smart 
furniture and automobiles, all pegged 
to the young man looking for the 
good life, will be the fare. Hefner, as 
host, will strive to create and keep 
a relaxed, cocktail-party atmosphere. 
It’s going to be an ideal showcase for 
our advertisers as well as for the tal- 
ent on the show,” adds Lownes. 
“Actually,” he continues, “WBKB’s 
vice president, Sterling “Red” Quin- 
lan came up with the original idea 
for the show. The subject was touched 
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upon, however, in a Sponsor magazine 
article by Dr. D. L. Kanter, direc- 
tor of creative research at Tatham- 
Laird, Inc., advertising agency. The 
subject was how copy-cat formats on 
TV are dulling the impact: of spon- 
sors’ blurbs. Perhaps this message best 
explains our entry into TV. Kanter 
said, “The magazine busines is another 
source of insight for original pro- 
gramming. Look at how Playboy has 
captured the interest of the top- 
quality, younger set—the young col- 
lege men and the college graduates 
who are looking for the mode of gra- 
ciousness, the really sophisticated life. 

“They want this information 
slipped to them gently in a cool, off- 
hand way. No lectures, no preach- 
ments, but examples of the good life. 
They want to know what you do when 
you get there, as much as how you 
get there in the first place.’” 


> Adds Lownes, “As far as we're con- 
cerned at Playboy, you can’t ask for 
a better audience or a better setting 
to show off your own example of the 
good life than the Penthouse format.” 

The production schedule calls for 
13 shows to be produced and taped 
with year-round programming planned 
when the initial impact is known. 

“We're not producing a live show 
because it cannot be properly con- 
trolled, for our purposes. With tape, 
we can film two or three hours, edit 
it and come up with a fast-moving, 
entertaining hour-and-a-half of Pent- 
house Party soft-sell and stimulating 
chatter. Also, tape can be syndicated. 

“Another nice thing about syndi- 
cating the show,” he continues, “will 
be the fact that regional advertisers 
can jump aboard their locally broad- 
cast Penthouse Party.” 

With Revere Camera as the first 
national advertiser to sign up, several 
shirt, beverage and cigarette compa- 
nies are actively considering sponsor- 
ship. “We'd really like to develop a 
combination space/time sponsorship. 
A dual schedule in both the magazine 
and the TV show,” says Lownes. 

Asked why Playboy didn’t seek a 
prime time spot for the show, he said, 
“We wanted to fill a slot ordinarily 
used for a late evening movie. For us, 
the mood is the thing and this late 
Saturday-night time spot is perfect!” 


“Love 


that ' 
service” « 


“Western Union gathered the market facts I needed 


and got them to me fast.” 


Arm yourself with facts by having Western Union get them for you. Spot check of 
radio or TV audience reaction, traffic counts or survey of buying habits—trained 
personnel in over 1,625 cities gather the data. Simply provide the questions . . . 
leave the answers to us! 

WIRE US COLLECT for the complete story. Address: Western Union, Special Services 
Division, Dept. S-2, New York, New York. 
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IT TAKES BOTH TO DO A GOOD/ 


A SUPPLY NEWS | 


YOUR SALES-MAN YOUR SALES-FORCE 


“ROAD JOB” FOR YOU TODAY 


TIME WAS WHEN YOUR MEN in the field 
did the real selling. Your advertising to the 
dealer served as reinforcement. Today that 
picture is reversed—especially when you're 
selling the lumber and building material dealer. 


He may be doing business at the same stand— 
but the stand is quite different. So is the man 
running it. His business (as an average) has 
grown from an annual volume of $70,000 in 
1939 to more than $400,000 in 1959. He deals 
in many product categories he never handled 
before. His business is more complex. He spends 
more time seeing and servicing customers. 


In short, he’s not the slow-paced lumber dealer 
of yesteryear—with more time than money. 
He’s a big business man—an important mer- 
chant. And he simply hasn’t time to devote to 
the horde of salesmen who clamor for his atten- 
tion every day. 

So, Mr. Manufacturer, let’s face the truth. 
Let’s realize that, no matter how competent 
and conscientious your salesman is, he alone 
can’t clinch the sale. Today (when that dealer’s 


business is more important than ever) it takes 
two to doa good road-job: Your Sales-man and 
your Sales-force: BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS. 


They walk hand in hand; work shoulder to 
shoulder. They don’t supplant each other— 
they supplement each other. One arrives when 
the other leaves. One gets in when the other 
doesn’t. One gets an audience when the 
other can’t. 


BSN enables you to tell your whole sales-story 
to the dealer when he is most receptive; when 
he is looking for here-and-now advice on his 
business. That’s why manufacturers who really 
know what’s going on today in the lumber and 
building material dealer field not only use 
sizable space in BSN but use it to sell. They 
view it as a dynamic sales-force in itself— 
which makes 25,000 sales-contacts each month 
and, in the process, reaches and teaches the 
dealers who do 90% of the business. 

The cost for this super-sales-job? Less than the 


cost of one good road-man! We'll gladly figure 
it for you. 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


One of America’s Great Merchandising Publications 


Published at Building Industry Headquarters, home of PRACTICAL BUILDER 
and other leading building industry magazines. Other offices in Cleveland, 
New York, Miami, San Francisco, Portland and Los Angeles. 


Olndustrial Publications Inc., 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Purchasing agents are professional buyers. The 
only real yardstick to measure their acceptance of 
any product, material, or service is whether they 
buy it. 


More purchasing executives buy PURCHASING WEEK 
than any other publication in this field, 


Such acceptance can only come because PURCHASING 
WEEK best meets the editorial needs of purchasing 
executives. 


Advertise in PURCHASING WEEK to tell your sales 
story to the growing-in-importance purchasing field. 


@ Purchasing Week 


“CALLING EVERY WEEK ON THE MAN YOUR SALESMAN MUST CONTACT” 


MeGRAW-HILL'S NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF PURCHASING 


330 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Remington Turns on the Current 
To Out-Shave the Competition 


The Bie. oy, akithe.oliettc shave ia Sih ng 
at keeping its rivals Little Shavers. It’s gained the 
lion's share of the market, is about te run a fabulous w 
ad campaign. Meanwhile, rivals Schick and Norelco 
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By HARRY WOODWARD 
Special Feature Editor 


One of the biggest battles on the 
American industrial and advertising 
scene is shaping up. It will be in the 
electric shaver industry—always a 
dog-eat-dog business, replete with 
jockeyings for position, plagued with 
discount-itis, nervous over foreign 
competitors. Before the war a man 
who used an electric shaver was almost 
a freak. Today, the man who doesn’t 
own one is looked on as being slightly 
square. 

Biggest news on the shaver front, at 
the moment, is the spectacular “first” 
scored by Remington Rand, which is 
set to jar the competition with what 
is undoubtedly the most novel adver- 
tisement ever run in a national maga- 
zine. 

Remington Rand Electric Shaver in- 
tends to get its money’s worth from the 
$1,000,000 it is spending for a single 
advertisement (including promotion by 
the company) in Look. 

The company, a division of Sperry 
Rand Corp., is breaking ground, 
behalf of the Remington Electric 
Shaver, with a full-page, full-color ad 
in the December 8 issue of the maga- 
zine. Remington will cop the honor of 
being the first advertiser ever to add 
sound to print advertising in a major 
national magazine. (Look has been 
sitting on the identity of the company 
using sight and sound to sell a prod- 
uct. The fact that Look is to carry 
such a page has, however, been a 
well-publicized secret.) 

It all began when Look’s executives 
became fascinated, several years ago, 
with a French “magazine” which was 
actually a series of recordings. French 


“readers” simply detached pages and 
played an article. Look investigated 
the possibility of using a similar tech- 
nique for big space advertisers. With 
the technique polished, it went to 
work on selling the idea. 

The result, Remington’s ad, repre- 
sents a $l-million advertising and 
merchandising expenditure, is being 
promoted as “the boldest and most 


costly advertising innovation in maga- 
zine history.” 

Well it might be. For the recording, 
titled “Music to Shave By,” is a clever 
singing commercial, featuring Bing 
Crosby, Louis Armstrong, Rosemary 
Clooney and the Hi-Lo’s. Expensive 
talent. 

Never was a recording waxed under 
more trying circumstances. Each of 
the artists was in a different section 
of the country and unable, because of 
commitments, to get together for a 
recording or rehearsal session. So each 
section had to be recorded separately, 
then blended by complicated elec- 
tronic processes. 

The recording is inserted into the 
page, with instructions for removing 
it and playing it at home. 

You can expect to see Remington's 
closest rival, Schick, move in for spec- 
tacular advertising as antidote to 
Rem’s barrage. The electric shaver in- 
dustry is a fiercely competitive one. 
But Remington has been pulling ahead 
of the pack; it now holds 45% of all 
shaver business as against Schick’s 
21%. Sunbeam, an old name in the 
business, has consistently lost ground 


SIGHT AND SOUND blend in Remington’s unique ad that will appear in an up- 
coming issue of Look. The recording is part of the full-page advertisement. 
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CHICAGO 


GIFTS 
PRIZES 
AWARDS 


Tie 1960 Biue Book is the most extensive 
comprehensive beautiful wholesale catalog 
ever made Bennett trademark of tradi- 
tional quality represents the highest standard in 
merchandise service, satisfaction, quality, and 
low prices. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
BENNETT BROTHERS, INC. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


30 E. ADAMS ST. 435 HUDSON ST. 
CHICAGO 3, NEW YORK 14, 
ILLINOIS NEW YORK 


—from a recent 15% to a current 5%— 
despite the fact that a leading con- 
sumer rating service rates it as “best 
buy.” Norelco, the foreign import, 
has been coming up strong. The 
American companies chaff at the fact 
that Norelco advertises far out of pro- 
portion to its sales, in an effort to get 
a better share of the market. And 
Norelco has become a force—20% of 
the market—with which to reckon. 

Shavers are bought, largely, as gift 
merchandise. Almost 60% of all men’s 
shavers are gift purchases and almost 
75% of ladies’ shavers are bought as 
gifts. Consequently, most of the manu- 
facturers make their big advertising 
pushes for the Christmas and June 
graduation) business. 

And vou might be surprised to learn 
how many electric shavers are sold: 
Based on a total of 48.6 million resi- 
dential and rural electric customers, 
26.9 million—or 55.3%—are equipped 
with one or more shavers. Better than 
35% of all shaving males now use an 
electric shaver. The average life of a 
man’s shaver is only five years—the 
replacement market looms large. 

Remington is out to get the busi- 
ness. Its bellwether ad in Look is 
aimed at the Christmas market. And 
Remington’s sales and promotion or- 
ganization has been loaded with ad- 
vice on how best to use the spectacu- 
lar ad to hypo the holiday gift busi- 
ness 

Total advertising and promotional 
expenditure by Remington for the sec- 
ond half of this year runs to $5 mil- 
lion. And while the $1 million allo- 
cated for the ad in Look and the pro- 
motion accompanying it is only 20% 
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of the total, one million dollars is not 
peanuts—or peach fuzz. It can sell 
a lot of razors. To help dealers, Rem- 
ington has been sending out bulletins 
mentioning some of the ways the com- 
pany intends to aid them. It has 
scheduled: 


e Eight trade insertions. 


e Five “Gunsmoke” (Remington's 
TV program) commercials. 


Four follow-up ads in national 
magazines and Sunday supple- 
ments, featuring Bing Crosby, 
Rosemary Clooney and the Hi- 
Lo’s. 


Tie-in and point-of-purchase kits. 


“The biggest, broadest publicity 
campaign we have ever em- 
ployed.” 


How will the trade be notified? 

On August 31 the program was an- 
nounced at the division managers’ 
fall sales meeting. On September 1 a 
mailing of the record page spectacular 
broadside and pertinent bulletins and 
letters went to branch sales man- 
agers . Two days later the same 
material went to service station man- 
. . On September 15 a mailing 
brought the record page to distribu- 
tors, with a covering letter and dis- 
tributors’ sales managers’ guide let- 
ter . . . For October 19 a mailing of 
the page to the full retailer list is 
planned . . . Finally, on November 2, 
bulk shipment is scheduled to bring 
the record page, point-of-purchase kits 
to branch offices for distribution to 
retailers. Distribution will be made 


agers . 


PLATTER CONFERENCE. Here’s the Remington team that follows through. (I to r) 


Robert Clarke, Jr., ad mgr.; H. C. Landsiedel, v-p and gm; A. C. Barioni, gsm. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ADVER- 
TISING in the creation of sales 
varies widely among different 
types of products, but we know 
it has some degree of significance 
in every case and it should be 
appraised accordingly. You can 
have the finest research labora- 
tory, the most modern plant, and 
the highest quality of product, 
but unless these are _ supple- 
mented with an effective adver- 
tising sales and _ promotional 


program, they are of little value. 


The great showman, P. T. Bar- 
num, is alleged to have said at 
one time during his famous 
career: “Advertise or the chances 
are the sheriff will be doing it 


‘ 


for you.” We bankers certainly 
try to be well out of the situation 
before the sheriff takes over, be- 
cause at that point it is a little 
late.—William S. Renchard, Exec- 
utive Vice President, Chemical 
Corn Exchange Bank of New 
York, in a talk before American 
Assn. of Advertising Agencies. 


beginning November 9, will run 
through December 21. 

Remington hopes to get a bonus 
impact with consumers by offering a 
free copy of the Hi-Fi record to people 
who missed the original in Look. The 
record will be offered in TV spot an- 
nouncements in national magazines 
and Sunday supplements. But it will 
be obtainable only through Reming- 
ton retailers. (The potential Reming- 
ton customer who wants the record 
must go to a Remington retailer, look 
at the display that contains a free rec- 
ord order blank, take it, fill it out and 
mail it as directed.) 

Around November 2, branch man- 
agers will receive a bulk shipment of 
800 promotion kits—the minimum as- 
signed to each branch for personal 
distribution to retail accounts. Each 
kit will contain a record-campaign 
counter card, easel-backed die-cut 
counter card which holds a roll of 
order blanks for the free Roll-A-Matic 
record. Extra pads of order blanks 
will be enclosed with each kit. 

Another store traffic-builder will be 
the record-campaign window streamer. 
It’s in full color, will remind passers- 
by that order blanks for the free re- 
cording are available inside. It will 
also be for in-store use on back 
shelves, walls, columns. 

Next on the list is a promotional 
piece with a resounding name: The 
Record-Campaign Glorifier for the 
Roll-A-Matic Shaver. Attached to the 
Roll-A-Matic case, this die-cut device 
carries the theme line, “The One Gift 
for All Men.” It ties in with the cam- 
paign theme, has full-color illustra- 
tions of the recording stars and, again, 
the free-record offer. 

Close to Christmas, there will be a 
Santa Claus display—complete with 
Santa and reindeer. And another piece 
will sell the Princess, the woman’s 
shaver. 

Distributors will be required to fur- 


nish cooperative advertisers with cur- 
rent display pieces so they may fulfill 
the display-requirement terms of the 
company’s advertising agreement be- 
tween October 18 and November 9. 

Look is giving all-out cooperation 
to its big advertiser. 

Posters on Look circulation trucks 
and on newsstands will call attention 
to the advertisement. 

But, more important, the magazine 
has scheduled a full-page ad in its 
December 8 issue, announcing the 
ad, complimenting Remington on its 
dramatic “first.” 

Presidents of the nation’s top 50 
department stores will have the issue 
delivered to their desks in advance of 
newsstand sale of the magazine. A 
personal copy of the issue will be 
mailed to a broad list of buyers, mer- 
chandise managers and store owners. 

The nation’s top disc jockeys will 
also receive a special mailing. Editors, 
columnists and wire services, wherever 
possible, will be visited in an effort to 
get more mileage from the advertise- 
ment. 

Such promotion - mindedness has 
been responsible for Remington’s con- 
stantly improving sales position. In 
the last couple of years Remington's 
shaver has moved upward from less 
than a third of the market to its 
present 45%. But the company knows 
that with such things as Schick’s re- 
cent corporate reorganization and 
Norelco’s stepped-up advertising, it 
must keep ahead of the competition. 
Rumor, widely circulated, already has 
Schick scheduling a new $2-million 
advertising campaign. 

So you can look for some of the 
most spectacular advertising on the 
American scene coming from Big 
Shavers. In sales units, electric shav- 
ers are second in electrical appliances. 
Shavers are a $124.8-million-a-year in- 
dustry. It’s a big market and the bulk 
of it goes to three manufacturers. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT 
PROBLEMS SOLVED 


WITH 
BENNETT'S 
“CHOOSE- 

YOUR- 

GIFT” 
PROGRAM 


WORRY 


NO 
WORK 


AND NO 
GUESSING 


Designed especi 
ally for the busy 
executive to send 
Christmas greetings 
and a choice gift to 
his customers or 
other V.1.P.’s 

This beautiful greeting card opens to 8” x 19”, 
is printed in full color and illustrates a beauti- 
ful selection of 24 items from which the recipi 
ent can make his own gift choice, 

Just send the greeting cards to your gift list, 
let BENNETT BROTHERS do the rest. 


**CHOOSE-YOUR-GIFT"’ CARDS IN 
5 PRICE RANGES 


Your Cost 


4” x 10” 
Folded Size 
Printed in 
Full Color 


Series Retail Value 


SALES INCENTIVE CAMPAIGNS 
Incentives create profits and good will, whether 
it be awards for years of service, for a safety 
campaign, a special sale program or for many 
other applications. This 32 page self-liquidating 
Prize Book attractively illustrates 837 of the new 
est and most wanted prizes, items wholesale priced 
from $2.00 to $125.00 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
BENNETT BROTHERS, INC. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
30 E. ADAMS ST. 435 HUDSON ST. 
CHICAGO 3, NEW YORK 14, 
ILLINOIS NEW YORK 
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The Boom 1 Upper Level 
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Make the most of it in TIME 


EP 
—— 


An economic boom makes a lot of different sounds—and among 
the most harmonious is the quiet rustle of good rag paper... 
the crackle of money, deeds, mortgages, stock certificates. 

This boom is unprecedented in human history. It is a boom 
at the upper level. Grown and nurtured by 8 to 10 million of 
the best educated, most successful people in America. 


In the last ten years the total number of American families has 
increased some 22%. But the number of families with incomes 
of $10,000 and over has increased 235%. The number of pro- 
fessional and technical people has grown 94% . . . industrial ex- 
ecutives have increased 133%. 


They are the families who have earned the right to make most 
of our national and local decisions. They set America’s styles 
and trends as naturally as they enjoy their lives. 

Of course, not all of them read TIME. But those who don’t 
are surrounded by those who do—their friends, business asso- 
ciates, colleagues and families. 

These 8 to 10 million (largely executive and professional 
people), can make the difference between a rousing and an 
enervating annual report. There is only one best way to reach 
and sell them, and that’s in the pages of their favorite magazine 
—TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 
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ORCHAWAII SALES DIVISION 


Goren OF HAWAII, INC. 
NATIONAL SALES OFFICE 


305 7th Ave. * New York 1, N. Y. 
Telephone ORegon 5-6500 


enjoy being 
pampered ? 


+. you'll enjoy stopping at Chicago's 


Tomorrow's Hotel Today 


CHICAGO'S Executive House, a 
new ultra-modern 40-story sky- 
scraper with drive-in garage, 
ideally located on the edge of 
the famous Loop, introduces 
many innovations — including 
private sun terraces—the lat “== 


word in luxury hotel living. yo 
ehiulvt 
House’ 


Write for colorful brochure 


Dept. S, 71 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, lil. 
A. M. Quarles, General Manager 
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Calpak’s Rainbomat Service— 


ROP Color Made Easy 


By ELSA GIDLOW 


A new promotion tool is just around 
the corner: ROP color in retail ad- 
vertising as the rule rather than the 
exception. One of the first manufac- 
turers to foresee its possibilities and 
take advantage of them is California 
Packing Corp. in San Francisco. In 
September it launched a free 3-color 
newspaper mat service, called Del 
Monte Rainbomat, for the use of su- 
per market and other food store op- 
erators. 

There is nothing unusual about a 
manufacturer giving its dealers color 
mats. What’s different about the Rain- 
bomat service is that it offers the same 
flexibility as black-and-white mats and 
so simplifies the use of color that any 
retailer, using the Del Monte mats, 
can build color into his own adver- 
tising. A stable of 523 different color 
mats provides for as much versatility 
as any dealer might desire. Calpak 
field personnel are presently bringing 
the service to the trade throughout 
the U. S. and Canada and meeting 
enthusiastic response, according to 
Lyman Schlosser, sales promotion 
manager. 

The service, called exclusive with 
Calpak, was worked out in collabora- 
tion with the Milwaukee Journal. 
Paintings, created to overcome the 
limitations of ROP color printing, 
eliminate the black plate. This is how 
the service works: Calpak supplies 
dealers with color proofs of desired 
mats which are held by the Milwaukee 
Journal. The retailer lays out the color 
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part of his projected advertisement by 
pasting down the Calpak headings or 
mats. He gives the dummy to his own 
newspaper, which transmits it to the 
Milwaukee Journal, where shrink-free 
plastic mats are made. Colors used in 
the Calpak drop-ins are red, blue and 
yellow. 

The retailer's local newspaper re- 
ceives the color plates back and the 
advertisement is then completed by 
the inclusion of the black plate with 
the current matter. This is what Cal- 
pak executives call the “turkey part 
of the deal”’—no one sees the dealer’s 
current featured items and prices until 
the day that portion of the copy is 
furnished to the local newspaper's ad- 
vertising department. The minimum 
time that must be allowed for the 
color work on a given advertisement is 
two-and-a-half weeks. 

The ROP mats are turned out at a 
cost of over $60 a set. Dealers receive 
the service free but with the proviso 
that if they order the mats they must 
use them. 

Both Calpak and the Milwaukee 
Journal are promoting the new serv- 
ice, the former through its field_staff 
and by direct mail, the newspaper to 
its own network of publications. The 
Journal has sent out to its affiliated 
group proofs of the Calpak color mats 
together with a description of the 
Rainbomat service and the mechanics 
of its use by the trade. The service 
is available, of course, to any and all 
of the 900 to 1,000 newspapers offer- 
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ST. PETERSBURG 


A giant “Super Scooper” of International Minerals 
& Chemical Corporation dredges the mineral so 
vital to national defense — phosphate — from 
extensive reserves in central Florida, this coun- 
try’s richest source. 


In 1958 alone, 4,547,406 tons of this important 
mineral were shipped from the MARKET ON 
THE MOVE — TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG. 
Dynamically progressive . . . dynamically profit- TAMPA - ST. PETERSBURG 


able as a buy for you... is the STATION ON 
THE MOVE, WTVT. .. first with 48.6% of total Channel 13 
share of audience (latest ARB) . . . with highest 


rated CBS and local shows! Of the top 50 shows: 


WTVT has 37, station B has 9, Station C has 4. The WKY Television System, Inc. 


WKY-TV WKY-RADIO 
Oklahoma City Oklahoma City 
Represented by the Katz Avency 
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ing color. Even Del Monte dealers in 
Europe and South America may avail 
themselves of the service on request, 
although it has not been promoted in 
those areas as yet. 

The thinking behind the creation of 
this promotion tool by Calpak is of 
significance to other manufacturers. 
During the past few years the use 
of color in grocery store advertising 
has been on the increase. So has the 
use of the color mats provided by 
manufacturers. Despite the fact that 
only one static mat could be pro- 
vided and that this was the same for 


Ae 


all dealers, despite also the difficulties 
in building an original and distinctive 
layout with the static mats, the trade 
has been enthusiastic about getting 
color into copy. The reason is, Calpak 
executives recognize, that color in a 
retail advertisement makes it a stand- 
out. In the dogfight of retail food 
store competition, operators grasp at 
anything that causes their advertising 
to achieve dominance. Add to this, as 
Calpak sees it, that “color in food 
advertising is a natural to achieve ap- 
petite appeal,” and it’s no wonder that 
food store operators have been eying 


COLOR CONSCIOUS ... 


that’s the 
Columbus 


Dispatch 


Combine Dispatch 
mechanical excel- 


longingly the color that manufacturers 
have been splashing over ads for years. 

“It is our forecast that color will be 
the ultimate aim of every important 
food retailer,” Schlosser predicts, “and 
as widespread in its use as black-and- 
white is now. We ourselves, of course, 
have been exploiting the advantages 
of color in our advertising practically 
as long as we have been in business; 
and if we can extend the impact of 
the color image of our products to the 
retailers’ advertising, naturally, that 
will be a big boost for us.” With tech- 
nical advances that simplified the use 
of color for retailers, Calpak felt that 
it would not be long before someone 
in the field saw the promotion possi- 
bilities . . . “and we decided we'd like 
to be the first to bring our good 
friends, the grocers, this new tool.” 

Pioneering in dealer aids is old 
stuff to this West Coast firm. It has 
a long history of promotion firsts. Cal- 
pak was the first to initiate storewide 
promotions when, in 1939, it intro- 
duced the Del Monte Roundup. This 
vivid event, which makes of the par- 
ticipating store a riot of color and 
canned goods displays, is now as ac- 
tive as the year it was first introduced 
and “gets greater acceptance year by 
year,” says Schlosser. 


® Next came the Del Monte Garden 
Show, then the Del Monte Sunfest, 
and recently, the Perpetual Promotion 
idea which provides grocers with so 


many ideas and events to choose from 
that those who so desire can have 
exclusives in their district or town and 
never run out of something to attract 
customers and traffic. According to 
Schlosser, “We give them so many 
themes that they can run a sale any 
time of the year in between the major 
events, suiting it to their community.” 
The Rainbomat Service ties in with 
all this and takes the Del Monte pro- 
motion parade a leap ahead. Now 
that a grocer is no longer limited to 
the use of a static color mat (which 
everyone else can have as well), but 
can chose from over 500 flexible and 
easy-to-use mats and headings, Calpak 
foresees further impetus to the food 
store operator to stage Del Monte 
events while dressing up his own ad- 
vertising and in-store promotions. 
Calpak is doing an intensive job of 
selling the new service to the trade 
and expects responses to snowball. The 
company’s thinking with respect to 
moving merchandise is best summed 
up in the words of one top executive: 
“Our job is only half done when we 
tell the housewife about our products 
in our advertising . . . we must moti- 
vate and help the retailer to complete 
the story by repeating it in his ad- 
vertising and at point-of-purchase.” 


ROP color is a specialty at the 
DISPATCH . . . not a headache. 
The extra cost of preparation of 
ROP material is wasted unless 
this ad is entrusted to a news- 
paper that will do it justice. The 
DISPATCH is a national prize 
winner in ROP Color, and last 
year carried nearly 500 pages of 
color for over 150 advertisers. 


lence with the Co- 
lumbus market pic- 
ture and you have 
a bonus situation 
that cannot be 
overlooked in any 
schedule planning. 


lf you are not already completely 
familiar with the COLUMBUS 
DISPATCH success story, investigate 
at once. There's a pay-off in sales 
waiting! 


Representatives: 


THE “TOTAL SELLING" MEDIUM IS THE O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 


DAILY NEWSPAPER 


ae 


Columbus Dispatch 


Optional 
combination 
rate with the 
mornir.g Ohio 
State Journal 


now available, 
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...and, night after night, the Herald-Express soars into 
more homes than any other evening newspaper in the West. 
Better make sure your advertising message goes along! 


Largest evening circulation in the 
West’s biggest and best market! 
Represented nationally by - 


Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 


Do's and Don'ts of Test Marketing 


By JOHN E. FLYNN 
President, Selling Research, Inc. 


lest marketing isn’t a matter of 
trying to prove that the promotion, 
the new product, or whatever is being 
tested, will work out. It’s a case of 
trying to learn, through a careful pilot 
study, if the product or program will 
be successful on a national scale. 

Nationally, in super markets, you 
find 5,000 to 7,000 items on the 
shelves — with 6,000 new items clam- 
oring for admission this vear. 

Let today’s 15,000-item giant super 
market become the norm — you'll still 
hear the warning voiced by a Kroger 
executive: The chain aims to remove 
an existing product every time it adds 
It doesn’t always achieve 
but for slow-movers, the 


a new one 
the aim 
weeding goes on, and on. 

Kroger, Safeway, Grand Union — 
Walgreen, Cunningham, any other — 
in every arena of retailing, the pre- 
dicament of abundance continues. 
lest marketing offers, to harassed 
marketers, a proved approach in siz- 
ing up the national picture. 

As in all useful techniques, there 
are do’s and don'ts that successful 
test marketing practitioners observe. 
Here are six of one, half a dozen of 
the other: 


DO’S 
1. Do establish specific test objec- 
tives and development goals for a 
perfected product having adequate 
distribution in the test market. What 
do vou want to find out? How will 
vou use the data, once you have it? 


It isn’t enough to propose, at the 
last minute, “Why don’t we run a 
store audit and see how this thing 
makes out?” Indeed, that innocent 
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suggestion can make the starting date 
the factor of greatest preoccupation. 

Pin down your objectives! Tightly. 
Have you overlooked any facet on 
which you need data? It will cost 
money to go back and get it. Have 
you asked for data you won't use? It 
will cost money to develop it. 

“Do we need an absolute or relative 
measure of sales?” “Should we audit 
all brands in our product line? Just 
the leading brands? Only our own?” 
“What should we specify for audit 
frequency and duration? Length of 
base-sales measurement before test?” 
These and kindred questions can most 
accurately be answered after vou have 
pinned down (a) the objectives of the 


test, (b) the manner in which you 
intend to use the data. 

It is a waste of time and money to 
test an imperfect product. Laboratory 
and consumer research should elimi- 
nate imperfections. However, over 
the years, we've seen store tests reveal 
a bleach that corroded the package; 
a cosmetic that solidified in the bot- 
tle; a glue that wouldn’t remain in its 
tube; a shampoo that separated; an 
instant food that wouldn’t pour from 
the container. 

But even a perfected product can’t 
be tested if it isn’t in the stores. 
Whether you're testing a new product 
or the advertising or merchandising 
for an established seller, it’s advan- 
tageous to conduct a complete dis- 
tribution study in a proposed test 
area. Take any steps necessary to 
insure adequacy of distribution before 
committing yourself to the test city. 


2. Do be sure that your test market 
is suitable for your product, charac- 
teristic of the total market, typical in 
problems of securing distribution, and 
representative in number and strength 
of competing brands. 


There is no “typical” test market. 
Notwithstanding, some markets are 
more suitable for testing than others 


Market Tester Flynn 


A slim, scholarly man who 
looks younger than his 41 years, 
decided some 15 years ago to 
branch out for himself. John E. 
Flynn, left Kenyon & Eckhardt’s 
Research Division and launched 
his firm, Selling Research, Inc., 
with a staff of three. He’s made 
it the nation’s largest tailor- 
made store audit organization, 
with 600 field auditors, a shirt- 
sleeved executive group and 50 
more employes in the New York 
office. Its client roster numbers 
250. The company specializes in 
product market tests, tests of 


advertising copy and media. 
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in dynamic Detroit 


*Fifth Quinquennial 
Survey of the 
Detroit market 


DETROIT MEANS BUSINESS! Payrolls are at an all-time high. Department Store sales 
for the first 8 months are 14% ahead of a year ago. Auto production of 1960 models is now in full 
swing, with sales of 7-million cars forecast. 

In Detroit’s big and busy 3-county Standard Metropolitan Area 300,000 families read ONLY 
The Detroit News—no other Detroit newspaper. That's an exclusive NEWS’ market the size of 
Cleveland! In this area, which includes city and suburbs, The News outsells each of the other two 
Detroit newspapers by a minimum of 100,000 copies weekdays—and 160,000 Sundays. 

That’s why you NEED The News to sell Detroit. And that’s why The News carries more linage 


than both other Detroit newspapers combined. 


wsars wenden ...sreansny wcrne he Detroit News 


New York Office: Suite 1237, 60 E. 42nd St. « Chicage Office: 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower « Pacific Office: 785 Market St., San Francisco « Miami Beach: The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 
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* | —for your product. 


If the test is 


"» | restricted to one city, it is best to 


National advertisers 
please note: 

More than a third of U.S. 
retail sales are made in 

the 3000 markets where 
Parade is read every 
Sunday up and down nearly 
every street in town. 


Parade 


Parade |= 
PARADE .. . The Sunday 
Magazine section of 65 
fine newspapers reaching 
nearly ten million 
homes every week. 
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select an area that duplicates your 
national market share and national 
distribution pattern. Working with 
multiple testing points, it is well to 
aim for representation by North, 
South, East, West; city-size groupings; 
population characteristics, etc. 

By combining overall market char- 
acteristics, you can approximate your 
total market, and proceed nationally 
with greater assurance than if your 
test were conducted on limited scale. 
If distribution is less of a problem in 
the test areas than nationally, your 
test readings may not be typical of 
what you will encounter later. 

Above all, don’t underrate compe- 
tition. Food marketing executives will 
remember that seven new Dromedary 
cake mixes introduced by National 
Biscuit Co. in 1955 won a respectable 
share of market. But by fall 1957, 
profitless competition forced even this 
accomplished marketer to drop five of 
the mixes. 

To guard against unrealistic evalua- 
tion, select markets where competitive 


strength is at least equal to that in 
the national pattern. If your new 
product, package or promotion scores 
heavily against better than average 
competition, your test findings are 
good insurance against setback when 
you proceed nationally. 


3. Do pick test markets that are iso- 
lated but have adequate newspaper, 
TV, radio and outdoor coverage; use 
control areas; match your markets ac- 
cording to factors important in the 
test. 


To prevent distribution leakage, it 
is desirable to select isolated test 
markets — usually, cities with 50,000 
to 250,000 population. 

Since test markets should reflect 
what may happen nationally, there 
must be media coverage that will 
typify the national facilities. This ap- 
proach follows the fundamental con- 
cept of test marketing: Do on small 
scale, in the test area, what you plan 
to do later on broader scale. 

A major problem in test marketing 
is to isolate and accurately measure 


“The reason for this meeting is that it has been a month 
since the last one.” 
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How to bust piggy banks 
by the millions! 


You’re sure to tap the enormous 
buying power of the families of 
New York, Chicago and Philadel- 
phia right on down to the piggy- 
bank level, when your convincing 
sales message is delivered by the 
3 top markets’ most popular weekly 
reading habit — FIRST 3 MARK- 
ETS GROUP magazines. 

By concentrating a sizeable part 
of your advertising effort on these 
3 outstanding urban sales centers 


— where retailers ring up about 4% 
of Drug sales, % of Food sales, 
¥ of Furniture, Furnishings and 
Appliance sales, and % of total 
U.S. Apparel sales — you not only 
can bust piggy banks by the mil- 
lions but a lot of sales records, too. 

In New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia the extra competition for 
consumers’ time and attention con- 
tributes to the thinning out of 
family coverage of General Maga- 


THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH 


zines, Syndicated Sunday Supple- 
ments, Radio and T.V. As the dom- 
inant advertising medium within 
the 3 markets, which account for 
nearly % of total U. S. Effective 
Buying Income, there is no substi- 
tute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ solid 
55% COVERAGE of all families. 

To make your advertising sell 
more where more is sold... it’s 
FIRST 3 FIRST! 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


ROTOGRAVURE « COLORGRAVURE 


New YORK 17, .Y., News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, MUrray Hill 7-4894 + CmiCAGO 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 « SAM FRANCISCO 4, Calif, 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 » Los ANGELES 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, OUskirk 5-3557 
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the test factor. On established sellers, 
a base period of sales (prior to the 
test) is essential in evaluating results. 
Control areas, where the test factor 
is not present, will likewise allow the 
marketer to more accurately measure 
campaign effectiveness 

Matching test markets by significant 
sampling factors population charac- 
market share, distribution 
is not easy. But it is 
one of the most efficient ways to iso- 
late the factor being tested — copy, 
most effective weight of ad- 
If you lack sampling 
controls, your results may be shaped 
by the characteristics of the markets, 
and not by impact of what you are 


teristics, 


patterns etc 


media 


vertising, etc 


testing. 


4. Do pick markets where the domi- 
nant chains will cooperate, and where 
local warehouse shipments are con- 
centrated within the area. 


Cooperation of the dominant chains 
is essential in any market test, but 
especially in the grocery field. The 
stipulation arises from the high per- 
centage of total sales accounted for 
by the dominant chains in many mar- 
kets 

In the grocery field, A & P will not 


cooperate with any organization on 


ARIZONA 


Don’t leave a gap in 


store audit tests in any market. In the 
variety store field, the same is true of 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 

Despite the unavailability of these 
two giants, it is no great problem to 
select markets where the dominant 
chains will cooperate. 

A limited number of local chains 
withhold cooperation on store audit, 
restricting otherwise good test mar- 
kets. Examples are Read Drug Co., 
Baltimore; Fisher Bros. Co., 
markets, Cleveland. 


super 


> For a new product test, it is impor- 
tant to pick markets where ware- 
houses of the major chains ship the 
bulk of their merchandise to outlets 
in those areas. When test merchandise 
is shipped outside the test area—where 
there is no advertising support, and 
other test stimulants are absent — in- 
ventory pile-up will result, to the det- 
riment of your trade relations. 


5. Do measure, in your test markets, 
the movement of all indicative prod- 
ucts, while you simulate the market- 
ing, advertising and sales effort you 
will apply nationally. 


If you are going to sell through 
brokers on a national scale, sell through 
brokers in the test area. If you plan 


to use TV spots and newspapers on a 
national scale, do the same in the 
test area. 

Salesmen sometimes think the mar- 
ket test is an assay of their abilities, 
not of the product or promotion. Let 
your salesmen know what is going on, 
but impress upon them the impor- 
tance of detachment and objectivity. 

That same objectivity makes man- 
datory the selection of test markets 
where retail stores of various types 
and sizes are sufficient in number to 
provide an approximation of national 
retail conditions. By including the 
movement of all products in the field 
—or at least the leading sellers — you 
can determine whether you're increas- 
ing the total market, or simply taking 
business from competitors. 

Frequently, a marketer does not 
have national selling experience with 
the product being tested, but does 
have other products on which national 
sales statistics are established. By 
measuring the sale of the established 
non-competitive product against the 
sale of the new or less-established 
seller in carefully selected test mar- 
kets, you can guess-estimate national 
sales for the newcomer. 


6. Do test long enough to get mean- 
ingful results; be organized to follow 


Make No Mistake... 


THERE’S 
MORE TO 


MONTANA 


NEw 
maxico 


‘ 


ee 


THAN 


your marketing map 


It's a mistake to think only of Salt Lake City 
by itself. Because it is the on/y metropolitan 
city between Phoenix and the Canadian border 
ind Denver and the Pacific Coast, it is the 
control point and distribution center 


for a tour-state area 


Che Salt Lake Tribune 


MORNING & NDAY 


When vou buy Salt Lake’s two metropolitan Salt Lake Telegram (evenin 
newspapers you sell nearly a half million 
persons in Salt Lake City, plus the million 


more throughout this outer market 
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Young Chicago loves to buy... 


.. the Chicago 
The young families are the big buying families, Su n -limes 


in Chicago as anywhere else. But nowhere else can you 
reach them more effectively. 

In Chicago, more young families read 

the Sun-Times than any other newspaper.* 


*Source: Publication Research Service Study No. 5. 
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up promptly, once your test is con- 
cluded. 


Frequency of purchase is the main 
, : : ; Cine factor in determining length of test. 
) > A cigarette marketer can get signifi- 
service y] 3 lag cant results in a 30-day test; the fur- 
= niture polish manufacturer may need 
a 4 7 one year. 
to ail ee, Usually, a test market operation will 
run six months. This will allow time 
to establish a base period of sales; 


| sufficient exposure period for the new 
product, promotion or other test fac- 
tor; and finally, residual or post-test 
STATES time, when test impact will recede to 
| the level that can be anticipated na- 
tionally. 
Good coordination at all levels of 
company operation will pay off in ex- 


ploitation of test marketing. This is 

Wheaton offers prompt, dependable service to all 50 states particularly true in a highly competi- 
or A ce Gedatieh Gated fal tri tive business. Often, your rivals will 
y land, sea and air. Alaska by air, towel and many foreign countries | be gathering sales data to judge the 
by sea. For your next moving assignment, call a Wheaton agent. success of whatever vou are testing. 
It’s therefore common sense to take 

SEE loch ale ig: fullest, fastest advantage of any test 

‘ market success, before your competi- 


COAST TO COAST LONG DISTANCE MOVING tion develops counter measures. 


DON’TS 


a in the West, coll OVER 525 1. Don’t expect success from a prod- 
AGENTS IN ALL uct that doesn’t offer a demonstrable 
PRINCIPAL CITIES advantage, consumer-approved before 
market test, and confirmed by repeat 
purchase during test.° 


General Offices: Indianapolis, Indiana 


The most that a market test can do 

; is expose your product to the stresses 

A h 0 t a i C re | t ed ¢ — of the market place, and—through this 
/\ (ae exposure — supply a quantitative pic- 
MALL 


ture of sales potential. 


4 , When H. J. Heinz Co. came up 
a s p a C ! gd y 0 r with “Senior Foods” for older persons, 


the company thought it had a good 


profit-maker, keyed to population 
C 0 N VE N TI 0 N . i | trends. Older persons clung to young- 
ee er ideas; “Senior Foods” didn’t go be- 


yond test marketing. 
Stack your entry against the lead- 


LOCATION "is ing seller in the field, in a blind prod- 
oeeeeees# * 5 4 : “ 
uct test involving representative con- 
Miami Beach's best convention location, Collins Avenue and Lincoln Road—ON THE OCEAN 
The DILIDO Hotel offers the finest Convention and Resort Facilities available anywhere. Just sumers. Unless the new product shows 


one block from the New Miami Beach Auditorium and Convention Hall at least equal acceptance the chances 
SY FACILITIES . . . A Modern Air Conditioned 350 Room Hotel are it won't sell successfully. 


LYMAN PICKETT . ° ° 
COTILLION ROOM 1200 SALES MANAGER Even if the new item receives ap- 


CONTINENTAL ROOM 950 proval in the blind product test and 
neninieies aie 400 goes into test market distribution, 
_ liaison should be maintained with a 

representative sample of consumers 

| who have bought the product. If re- 
| peat purchase is high and your mar- 
| ket share favorable, you have a seller 


th —Banquet—Poolside Barbecue and Water Shows. thet dhould survive in beoeder mer- 
- PER PERSON keting. 

eh Hn a 00 DBL. OCC. On the other hand, if market share 

3 DAYS is favorable but repeat purchase isn’t, 


ON THE OCEAN your market share comprises con- 
AT LINCOLN ROAD, 2 NIGHTS 


OTHER ROOMS ACCOMMODATING 50 PEOPLE OR MORE 


NOW a Packaged CONVENTION! 


Room—Meals—Sightseeing Tour—Cocktail Party 


COMPLETELY 
MIAMI BEACH *See “Everybody Bought the Product 


AIR CORSINIONED Wire, write or call JEfferson 8-0811 for complete detailed information. But the Public,” SM, June 5, 1959. 
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Vy 


“WeYyjust changed our 
steel supplier” 


“For 18 years we bought our steel from the same people. But with a string 
of new products, we had trouble getting the types we needed. Saw an ad 
recently that looked like an answer. Showed it to some of the boys on the 
Purchasing Committee and found they’d noticed it too. We got the sales- 
man in and the new set-up has cut down steel supply troubles.” 

Among hard-to-reach Metalworking production men like our typical but 
hypothetical Mr. Schlictmann, that’s frequently the way sales start. With 
so much buying handled by committee action, it’s a problem to keep in 
contact with this group. In today’s changing technology, you do this best 
in the technical publications these men read. 

With Metalworking production management, this is usually American 
Machinist. Written and edited for production engineers and executives 
in Metalworking, it’s consistently regarded as the “most useful” publica- 
tion in the field. Thus, more of them subscribe to it than any other Metal- 
working publication. That’s why so many Metalworking men tell you... 


“T have to read American 
Machinist” 


McGraw-Hill Magazine of Metalworking Production @ 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York @ 
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There was this 


130 


bootlegger 


in Tulsa...- 


IS SUN shone brightly. He enjoyed brisk 
H demand for his wares. Distribution and 

brand acceptance were excellent. His 
share of market was exhilarating; reorders rolled 
in with impressive regularity. 

Then disaster struck. Lawmakers legalized 
liquor. He became the victim of technological 
unemployment. 

In the thirties? No. In the summer of 1959, 
when Oklahoma prohibition—on the books 
since statehood was achieved in 1907—was 
finally repealed. 

Earth-shattering? Hardly—but interesting 
to Comment’s audience. 

* * * 

KOTVYV, the Corinthian station in Tulsa, 
offers the new Comment as a showcase for con- 
troversy. Comment is a place for almost anything 
that stimulates thinking and discussion. Repeal 
... integration... labor reform ... the opinions 
of a former leader of the Oklahoma Communist 
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Party .. . if it’s informative, intriguing or mean- 
ingful for people in the Tulsa market, it belongs 
on Comment. 

Comment follows the new 10:00 p.m. Eye- 
Witness News, which brings the advances of 
electronic journalism to the Tulsa market. To 
present this newscast-Comment strip, five nights 
a week, KOTV has pre-empted high-rated net- 
work and syndicated shows. 

Corinthian believes—and our research bears 
us out—that there is a deeper public interest in 
local, national and world affairs than many even 
in television itself have realized. We believe that 
a local station must shoulder an important part 
of the medium’s responsibility to meet that need. 

We suspect, incidentally, that strong news 
and public affairs departments have something 
to do with our leadership in most of our markets. 
We also suspect that viewer confidence in our 
stations may have something to do with the 
believability of our clients’ commercials. 


Responsibility in Broadcasting 


HE CORINTHIAN 


KOTV 
TULSA (Petry) 


KHOU-TV 
HOUSTON (CBS-TV Spot Sales) 


KXTV 
SACRAMENTO (H-R) 


WANE-TV 
FoRT WAYNE (Petry) 


WISH-TV 
INDIANAPOLIS ( Bolling) 


WANE-AM 
FORT WAYNE (Petry) 


WISH-AM 
INDIANAPOLIS ( Petry) 


SPAPILONS 


| 


sumers who have tried your product 
but will not repeat. This will even- 
tually lead to a declining market share. 


2. Don’t overburden your test with 
too many variables. 


Beware the human tendency to 
combine — all into one — a new prod- 
uct test, media test, weight of adver- 
tising test, merchandising test. Reams 
of data will sprout, with scant inter- 
pretation or use. 

Meaningful results can be achieved 
when the marketer is less ardent. By 
using enough test markets he can com- 
bine a new product test with weight 
of advertising test, and learn (a) if he 
has a worthwhile seller, (b) what 
weight of advertising will be most 
economical. Later on can come copy, 
media and other tests — clearly and 
significantly. 

A good rule to follow is this: De- 
termine which factor is the most im- 
portant; get the answer to that; then 
proceed to develop answers to the 
next most important question. Each 
step will be in the right direction; 
each step will pay off at the cash reg- 
ister. 


3. Don't test in an area that is overly 
favorable to you. 


Test market findings usually have 
to be marked down, for realistic fore- 
cast of national sales: No matter how 
objective a marketer tries to be, more 
time and attention will be given to 
the test market operation than can 
be extended nationally. 

Therefore, deliberately select mar- 
kets that are less favorable than those 
in the national pattern. Your test mar- 
ket findings will have a built-in dis- 
counter, for realistic projection. 

Conversely, an easy way to develop 
an overly favorable sales picture is to 
select a test market close to vour 
office or factory. Consumer preference 
for the test product, here, is inevitably 
higher than the national average. You 
may not care for the disillusionment 
that will follow. 


4. Don't overspend in test cities — on 
promotion, on sales effort. 


An easy way to inflate your test 
findings is to spend more money, pro- 
portionately, in the test markets, than 
you can afford nationally. To guard 
against this, set up a hypothetical but 
realistic national promotion budget. 
Then, allocate a proportionate amount 
based on the test markets’ percentage 
of national sales for your product type 
—drug, food, ete. 

You can easily revise the promo- 
tional budget, depending on your rate 
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of sale in the test markets, as revealed 
by store audit panels. But regardless 
of how you revise a promotional 
budget, remember: A promotional- 
expense-vs.-sales formula that will not 
work on a test market basis can hardly 
work out on a broader scale. 

Similarly, figure what sales support 
you can give the new item, promotion, 
etc., on a hypothetical national scale. 
Then, insist that your salesmen de- 
liver just that effort in the test market 
tryouts. 


5. Don’t advertise the test in a non- 
test market. 


It’s as important to limit the reach 
of test market advertising as it is to 
control the distribution of the test 
product. 

There’s no set of rules for elimi- 
nating spill-over of advertising into 
adjacent, non-test markets. A basic 
approach is to strive for isolated mar- 
kets (good examples are Spokane, 
Syracuse, Wichita). But that approach 
isn’t always possible; sometimes it’s 
very impractical. 

Certainly, however, you should 
study audience distribution of local 
newspapers, TV and radio stations, 
before approving your test city list. 
You don't benefit when retailers in 
spill-over markets receive calls for 
products they cannot stock. 


6. Don’t pick a test market where a 
competitor is testing, or a strong pro- 
motion is being staged for an estab- 


lished product. 


What you want in testing is repre- 
sentative markets, where there are no 
significant influences other than yours 
at the time of test. Indeed, to launch 
a test in a market where a competitor 
is testing can only produce atypical 
results. The competitive test will dis- 
tort brand market shares so much that 
it will be impossible to get realistic 
data for your product — or your com- 
petitor’s. 

By the same token, strong com 
petitive promotions can so disrupt 
market shares, in otherwise good test 
markets, that the data developed for 
you are worthless as a national indica- 
tor. If your competitor is breaking a 
lce-sale or 15c-coupon offer on a mar- 
ket-by-market basis, withhold your 
test until a few months after his pro- 
motion has run its course in the mai 
kets where you plan to test. 

Six do’s. Six don’ts. All 12 evolve 
from the one basic concept of test 
marketing: Duplicate on a small scale 
what you hope to do, later, on a 
national scale. How are you doing, 
today? 
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Survey report on: 


New Trends in Training 
Distributor Salesmen 


Only 50% of this representative group of manufac: 
turere. Sena say “yor” to Sianumammpevsnte St 


eo toma Clg sagt We Bo roe 


By LOUIS H. BRENDEL 


Merchandising Director, James Thomas Chirurg Co. 


other sales 
wonder how 
your training program for distributor 
salesmen stacks up against your com- 
petition’s and other manufacturers’. 
If so, take look at the results of a 
survey on the subject, conducted by 
the American Supply & Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Assn., and see what 
some of the others are doing. 

This survey was one in a series car- 
ried on by this organization to assist 
members in evaluating their own com 
pany programs in training of distribu- 
tors’ salesmen and numerous other 
Partici- 
pating were 293 manufacturers — 74% 
of the membership. 


Perhaps, along with 
execs, you sometimes 


sales and management aids. 


Each manufacturer receiving a 
questionnaire was asked to indicate 
the group into which his company 
belongs, based on annual sales. It was 
felt that this grouping, by size, would 
prove helpful to smaller companies 
that might believe certain training 
programs were bevond the scope of 
their operations. If results disclosed 
that a large percentage of similar-size 
companies do conduct such programs, 
then a member might be encouraged 
to inaugurate such programs. 

ASMMA members were induced to 
speak freely and in complete confi- 
dence by the manner in which the 
questionnaires were handled. No mem- 
ber was permitted to see a filled-in 
questionnaire. No identification was 
made of an individual manufacturer’s 
report. The information was quickly 
compiled and then the report was 
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destroyed. Only a recap of the com- 
bined results was distributed to the 
membership. 

To assist reporting manufacturers 
in utilizing the facts disclosed by the 
survey, respondents were classified in 
three groups according to volume of 
sales. In this article we will designate 
them as small — having a sales volume 
of $1% million or less. Medium — hav- 
ing a volume of over $1% million but 
less than $5 million. Large — over $5 
million in sales. 


Do you conduct training courses for 
distributor salesmen? 

“Yes,” replied more than 50% of 
the respondents. Among the “large” 
twice as many conduct 
training courses for distributor sales- 
men as do not. Among the “medium” 
group almost exactly as many had 
training courses as did not. While in 
the “small” section there were twice 
as many who do not have training 
courses as who do. 

It should be pointed out here that, 
in addition to the number of com- 
panies that do conduct training 
courses, many smaller companies re- 
ported that, although they do not have 
a formal training course for distribu- 
tor’s salesmen, they do have distribu- 
tor salesmen visit their plants and go 
through an orientation program. In 
other instances, training is handled by 
their own salesmen at the distribu- 
tor’s place of business. 


companies, 


Is a plant tour part of the training? 
1959 


Here, as might be expected, ap- 
proximately 85% of all groups do in- 
clude a plant tour as part of the train- 
ing. It is difficult for us to under- 
stand why there would be as many 
as 15% of all groups who do not 
include a “trip through the plant” 
while they have their distributor sales- 
men available for such indoctrination. 


Do you have a regular classroom set 
up that is basically used only for 
training classes? 


About 40% of all three groups main- 
tain a special regular classroom. And 
as might be expected, the large manu- 
facturers report that slightly over half 
of them maintain this special class- 
room for training classes. From per- 
sonal experience we know how diffi- 
cult it is to find this much space to 
use solely for such a purpose. 


Are sample or demonstration kits given 
to the trainees during their training 
or after they have completed the 
course? 


An average of 60% of all groups 
do provide samples for demonstratica 
kits. Again, the large group has the 
highest average, with approximately 
twice as many providing samples as 
those who do not. It would appear 
that there is room for improvement 
here among the 40% who are not yet 
providing this form of sales aid. (A 
substitute and effective method may 
employ suitable illustrative printed 
material which is used by the dis- 


‘How to reach ‘em 
'when they’re 
, ready to spend... 


To put your sales story across you need to 
reach people who can afford to buy when 
they’re ready to spend. You should reach 
them in an atmosphere of interest and enthu- 
siasm. And that’s exactly what you do when 
you advertise in Better Homes and Gardens 
Idea Annuals. A more economical, effective 
way to pinpoint just the right customers at 
just the right moment is hard to find! 


1960 ISSUE CLOSES: 
DECEMBER 15, 1959 


ON SALE: FEBRUARY 15, 1960 
RATE BASE: 135,000 


A highly selective, authoritative gardening 
guide. This popular annual reaches, an active 
audience of home gardeners who are excellent 
prospects for products ranging from power 
mowers to suntan lotion. 


oe | a | "lear fleetee tient 
ie HOME | CHRISTMAS KITCHEN 


s iS rp 
IMPROVEMENT uN IDEAS. 1959 iDEAS === 
EAS “i: are 


Botier Hames 4 Gardens 


wauae 


bees "it 
Pe oe 
Pd : Ra PF 
ORE NG 8 ‘ 


Closes: November 16, 1959 Closes: June, 1960 Closes: July, 1960 Closes: August, 1960 Closes: October, 1960 

On sale: January 16, 1960 On sale: August, 1960 On sale: September, 1960 On sale: October, 1960 On sale: December, 1960 

Rate base: 165,000 Rate base: 165,000 Rate base: 450,000 Rate base: 550,000 Rate bose: 225,000 
oY 


EREDITH OF DES MOINES 


America’s biggest publisher of ideas 
for today’s living and tomorrow’s plans 
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Again TOPS 


(Outside Chicago) 


Current rate of increase 
bank debits is just one more 
fact that proves Rockford is 

a TOP Market. Retail Sales in 


Rockford are also TOPS 


Illinois (outside of Chicago). 


tributor salesmen during his selling 


talk.) 


Are round-table discussion-type meet- 
ings held? 

More than 5 times as many respond- 
ents in all groups conduct these round- 


| table meetings as do not. The varia- 


tion in the different groups is inter- 
esting here in that all of the replying 


| small companies hold these round- 


in 


in 


In employment, buying power, 


purchases, and sales... 
Rockford is TOPS! You can 
sell your product or service in 
this rich market completely 
through the Rockford Morning 
Star and Register-Republic. 
Write today for tear sheets of 


latest test campaign. 


Remarkable ROCKFORD 


Still 
at the 
TOP 


in Ilinois 


ROCKFORD 


MORNING 


table discussion-type meetings. Seven 
out of every 8 of the large companies 
do, while in the medium-size groups 
the ratio is only 2 out of 3. 


Do you use movies or slides in your 
training? 

The response is interesting in that 
the large and small manufacturers 
have a higher percentage making use 
of movies and slides than does the 
medium group. Roughly 90% of the 
large manufacturers utilize these ef- 
fective training tools, compared to 
about 80% of the small group and 
approximately 60% of the medium 
group. 


Is the training course held during the 
normal working hours only, or are the 
evening hours also used? 

Here on the average about one- 
third of all manufacturers take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to teach 
at night as well as during the day. 
The medium group has a higher per- 
centage of companies using night 
hours for instruction than either the 
small or the large. 

Between one-third and two-thirds 
of the manufacturers take advantage 
of evening hours for speeding up 
their training. If by doing so they 
can save a day or two, they will make 
a hit with many distributors’ sales- 
men who hate to lose the extra selling 
time. Every manufacturer should take 
just as little time as possible, other- 
wise the salesmen won't be able to 
visit as many as he would like of the 


| manufacturers he represents. He will 
| appreciate your consideration of his 


STAR 


Rockford Register-Republic 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Finest FULL COLOR 
Facilities 


Best Test City in the Midwest | 
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| many 


time. 


Do specially trained instructors con- 
duct the classes? 
It is interesting that the smaller 


| and the larger manufacturers split 


their veses and noes exactly, while 
the medium-size ones have twice as 
untrained as trained. It would 
appear that over half of the manu- 


le ° ° . 
| facturers might increase the effective- 


ness of their training courses by de- 


| voting more thought and effort to 


readying their instructors for this 


highly important teaching job. 


| Do you utilize your regular working 
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personnel, such as engineers, master 
mechanics, sales personnel, and sales 
promotion people to instruct the 
classes? 

Approximately 98% of all groups 
reported in the affirmative to this 
question. Saying this another way, 
less than 3% of the manufacturers go 
outside their own organizations and 
hire sales training specialists for this 


specific job. 


Is a test given at the completion of 
the course? 

The replies indicate that 70% of 
the manufacturers fail to take advan- 
tage of this proved method for in- 
creasing the effectiveness of training 
courses. The very fact that salesmen 
know they are to be given a final 
quiz will cause most of them to be 
more attentive throughout the course 
than they might otherwise be. 

We know this from personal expe- 
rience. 

Several years ago, while attending 
a client’s factory school, we were asked 
if we “had the guts” to take the quiz 
at the end along with the distributors’ 
salesmen. We couldn’t welsh out. So, 
we agreed to do it. Well, as you may 
suspect, we paid a lot closer attention 
all through the performance. Because, 
after handling the account for several 
years, we didn’t want to be shown up 
as more stupid than the distributors’ 
men. 

Those manufacturers who do not 
advise their “students” in advance of 
final tests are failing to take advan- 
tage of the fact that anyone will pay 
closer attention if he knows he is 
going to be questioned at the end. 
We also feel that it’s a little sneaky 
to surprise the class with an unan- 
nounced test. This unexpectedness 
might arouse some resentment on the 
part of some of the participants. And 
this might create antagonism toward 
the manufacturer and tend to mitigate 
favorable results that this special 
training is intended to produce. 

A New England manufacturer gen- 
erated real enthusiasm for his 3-day 
distributor salesmen’s school by dis- 
playing prominently a dozen or more 
attractive merchandise prizes which 
were to be given to high men in the 
three daily quizzes. There is no doubt 
that this incentive stimulated a large 
percentage of those attending to be 
more attentive in the hopes of carry- 
ing home one of these desirable prizes. 

To make the exams easy-to-take, 
this company patterned them after a 
news magazine's current events quiz 
where the salesman merely circled 
“true” or “false,” or the correct an- 
swer out of several. 

One company steps up the attentive- 


... in anin 


um 


Se: 


INSTANTLY AVAILABLE FROM OUR EXTENSIVE STOCKS 
OR QUICKLY EXTRUDED TO YOUR UNIQUE REQUIREMENTS maaan ser 


Yes—countless as the sands! See if you can pick out the lollypop 
sticks, the oil dispenser, the knitting needle tube, or the push-up 
deodorant stick dispenser. These are just a few of the countless : 
. : Typical of special designs ex- 
containers extruded by Celluplastic . . . for we have the largest truded by Celluplastic is this 
assortment of developed items available anywhere. If you have your a 
own design or need assistance, our Engineering and Packaging 
Design Service—with the broadest experience in the field— CELLUPLASTIC CORPORATION 
will see that you get exactly what you require . . . fast! | 24 Commerce St., 
Nework 2, New Jersey 
Gentlemen: 
I'm interested in your extruded plastic packages. 
[_] Quote on enclosed sample. Quantity 
{_| Quote on attached design. Quantity 
[| Have a technical representative call. 


24 Commerce Street 
Newark, New Jersey L 
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ness of the audience at distributors’ 
sales meetings by means of a simple 
quiz. It works like this: During the 
introduction the speaker announces 
that $5 will be given to the listener 
doing the best in answering a simple 
quiz. It works like this: During the 
stresses the fact that every question 
will have been answered during the 
meeting. He also announces that the 
quiz sheets will be graded by the 
distributor's sales manager or boss. 
The result is that each man in the au- 
dience pays particular attention for 
2 reasons: (1) He wants an easy 5 
bucks, and (2) he doesn’t want to 
flunk a quiz that his own boss grades. 


Is any entertainment arranged during 
the trainees visit for the course? 


As might be expected, there is a 


lack of uniformity here with more 
than a third of the manufacturers 
not providing any entertainment. 

This subject can be controversial. 
Today’s distributor salesmen — whose 
compensation is generally ially 
dependent on his volume of sales — 
comes to a training school to learn. 
He’s trading his time for training so 
that he can sell more of this manu- 
facturers’ products and thus increase 
his earnings. Distributor friends have 
told us of manufacturers who have 
tried to pad out a poorly-thought-out 
training program with an abundance 
of entertainment. Both the distribu- 
tors’ salesmen and their bosses resent 
this waste of time and are reluctant to 
send other men later for more of 
the same. 

It is not our intention to squash 


Your Direct Line to the Publ 


Most Read, Most Preferred Because 
Its Editors Speak with Mature 
Authority on Public School Matters 


entertainment, for many of the coun- 
try’s finest manufacturers’ training 
courses include some entertainment. 
But it is given after the educational 
program has been perfected, and no‘ 
instead of it. Entertainment should 
never be used simply as a time filler 
to pad out poorly planned training. 


Do you hold sales meetings with your 
distributors’ salesmen during the train- 
ing course? 

The average number reporting in 
the affirmative to this question was 
58% for all groups. 

As might be expected, 35% of the 
large manufacturers can afford the 
luxury of special factory experts to 
conduct these meetings, in contrast 
with 8% of the small manufacturers. 

(continued on page 138) 


“The American School Board Journal has been 
a great help to me... the American School 
Board Journal has been my ‘trade association’ 
periodical. Through it, I have been informed 
and inspred as to what is necessary to provide 
good schools... .” 


“The American School Board Journal is the 
only publication which all members of the 
Springfield Board of Education receive .. . 
it has been helpful here in creating a good 
School Board attitude in regard to many prob- 
lems of the schools with which we deal.” 


American School Board Journal reaches and holds the con- 
tinued interest of 27,160 top school officials, including those 
in each of the top 50 school districts; representing the buying 
heart of the public school market. 


American School Board readers consist of school board 
members, superintendents and school business officials who 
make the final decision on products and services used in 
their schools. 

It’s simply a matter of reaching the “WHO-MANY” readers 
who can specify your products. For it’s the “‘WHO-MANY” 
that separates actual buying authority from the sheer num- 
bers represented by “How-Many” circulation. American 
School Board Journal pinpoints the greatest number of 
people who make buying decisions. 


Ist in ABC circulation reaching 45.5% more 
influential Board Members and Superintend- 
ents than the No. 2 publication. 


American School Board Journal 
400 North Broadway * 


Offices also in New York @ 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Chicago * Miami 
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DEALERS say YOUR NO. 1 CHOICE 
“Hardware Retailer” 


because... 


2 


“It is the basic guide for hardware dealers” . . . 2 to 1 
“Offers the best guidance for turnover problems”... 2 to 1 


“Helps the most in improving business practices” ...2to 1 hee — oe = 
“Best source of industry news about products, selling ® T * 
trends, dealer news, retail selling methods” . . . 2 to 1 

“It is the /eader in the hardware field” . . . 2 to 1 id ae 


Facts from national survey by independent Market Research Bureau. 


MAKE HARDWARE RETAILER YOUR BASIC TRADE CHOICE 
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DECORATING 
WOO 2 reac 


Now! Proudly give America’s 
best-selling gift books! 


Give a gift of lasting value . . . something the whole family 
will enjoy . . . give IDEA BOOKS by the Editors of Better 


Homes & Gardens magazine! 


Here are IDEA books for home maintenance, outdoor and 
indoor cooking, child care, decorating, gardening, and flower 
arranging—a title for every family me 


Over 14 million copies have been sold, and surveys among 
actual owners show most BH&G books are bought as gifts— 
proof positive that BH&G books have the gift appeal, the 
lasting value, and the family popularity you’re looking for in 
your business gifts. 


Better Homes & Gardens books are retail priced from $2.95 
to $5.95 and available to you at quantity discounts. You can 
~ mong several, or a complete set—whatever your budget 
calls for. 


Inspect them now wherever books are sold. Then let us 
know your shipping requirements. When we receive your order, 
we'll enclose your greeting card and ship them to the receiver 
for you. 


For more details and prices, write today for free literature 
to Mr. Wm. A. Buchholz, Dept. 1059M, Meredith Publishing 


Company, Des Moines 3, Iowa. No obligation! 


More than 5,000,000 students require an annual 
expenditure in excess of $315,000,000 annually 
for shop facilities, equipment, tools and supplies. 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Education reaches 
more than 21,000 “first” readers and twice as 
many secondary readers among directors, super- 
visors and instructors. 


Every issue of Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education draws from 12,000 to 15,000 inquiries 
for the ideas and products presented in its pages. 
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Are films used? 

It is encouraging to see that the 
ratio is 6 manufacturers who use films 
for training to every 5 who do not. 
It is a shame figures are not available 
to show the rate of industry accept- 
ance of this reliable medium, which 
does such a consistent job in training 
distributors’ salesmen. 


Are product demonstrations made? 

“Yes,” say 94% of all groups of 
manufacturers. 

At the end of the questionnaire 
were a group of five questions of 
which the first three received answers 
averaging better than 99% affirmative 
by all three groups. 

The fourth question was over 95% 
affirmative and the fifth question, over 
90%. 

The questions were — Are the dis- 
tributors’ salesmen exposed to: 


Description and uses of prod- 
ucts? 


Markets where products are 
sold? 


Features and advantages of 
products? 


. New products? 


Policy and price changes? 


How does your company compare 
with the results shown in this survey? 
If it is behind in any of the fore- 
going items, you'll probably want to 
make some changes. For, as you know, 
those manufacturers who are doing 
the best job of training their distribu- 
tors’ men are bound to get the lion’s 
share of the latter's time and sales 
efforts. 


WHERE CAN YOU... 


. locate the right gifts for 
retiring employees? Long-service 
awards? Turn to the September 
10, 1959, Business Gift Issue. Its 
index lists hundreds of fine prod- 
ucts at all prices. The 220-page 
issue is your all-year shopping 
guide. 


BUSINESS GIFT ISSUE 
September 10, 1959 
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APTER THREE 


September 23, 1959, my associates and I 
presented a new AMERICAN to all the fam- 
ilies of Chicagoland. This new newspaper 
developed gradually, so gradually that you 
may not have noted its rebirth. Yet new 
it is: new in appearance; new in ways of 
condensing the news for faster reading ; new 


in variety of content; and. new in name. 


The bright, new newspaper readers now find 
at their doorstep and on the newsstands, has 
been re-named CHICAGO’s AMERICAN. 
This new name exemplifies an attitude . . 


one of concentration on, and devotion to, 


YEARS OF 


PLANNING 


the interests of Chicagoland as a community, 
and the interests of its citizens as individuals. 
CHICAGO’s new AMERICAN has been 
launched with the most ambitious circulation 
promotion ever undertaken by any Chicago 
newspaper. It is being brought to the atten- 
tion of everyone in the midwest... it will 
be read . . . we believe it will be well received 
and become a daily habit for many thousands 


of new readers. 


CHICAGO’s AMERICAN represents an 


even greater advertising medium than ever 


A 


Stuart List, Publisher 


before. 


CHICAGOs AMERICAN 
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Now, Druggists 


Based on an interview by Alice B. Ecke with 
STEWART E. RUCH 
Vice President, Marketing, Pitman-Moore Co. 
Division of Allied Laboratories, Inc. 


There’s an old saying that a woman 
who wants to become a sweet old 
lady should have started practicing at 
seventeen. By the same token, Pitman- 
Moore Co., Division of Allied Labora- 
tories, Inc., has decided that to be 
healthy in old age, everybody should 
develop good eating habits during 
youthful years. 

To help make this per the com- 
pany has introduced a medical mar- 
garine, Emdee Margarine, so that 
everybody may “enjoy a ‘safe-fat’ 
diet.” 

“But, believe me, we couldn’t have 
done it,” says Stewart E. Ruch, vice 
president of marketing, “without first 


overcoming some very tough market- 
ing problems.” 

It was early in 1957 when Pitman- 
Moore’s Research Department made 
known to the Sales Department that 
it had prepared a medical margarine 
which should be effective in lowering 
blood cholesterol levels. At this time 
there was ample medical evidence 
that unaltered vegetable oils were 
especially desirable. The new prod- 
uct, company researchers maintained, 
would be an effective substitute for 
animal fats and hydrogenated vege- 
table oils. Since corn oil appeared to 
be of value in reducing cholesterol lev- 
els, it had been selected as the basic 


STEWART E. RUCH, V-P, who directs marketing, sales and advertising for Pitman- 


Moore. 
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“Emdee assures a safe-fat diet,” says he, “so why not enjoy it?” 


October 16, 1959 


Sell Margarine 


ingredient in the new margarine. Its 
use, the researchers pointed out, would 
allow the patient to enjoy an appetiz- 
ing and satisfying diet, low in satu- 
rated fats, but rich in the desirable 
unsaturated fatty acids. 

The report was intriguing to the 
Sales Department because up to that 
time no company had been able to 
manipulate a free-flowing, liquid corn 
oil into a product which was palatable 
and in a physical form acceptable as 
a spread and cooking ingredient. 

The Sales Department passed the 
report on to the company’s Marketing 
Committee to determine whether the 
new product was one which Pitman- 
Moore, a pharmaceutical and biologi- 
cal manufacturer since 1899, could 
profitably market. Initial market analy- 
ses revealed that: 


e The margarine and butter indus- 
try combined amounted to approxi- 
mately $1 billion annually, which 
scaled down so that a fraction of 1% 
of the market might produce a million- 
dollar market for medical margarine. 

® Medical literature continued to 
suggest that many problems surround- 
ing atherosclerosis (hardening of the 
arteries) and certain heart conditions 
had to do with blood cholesterol lev- 
els, and that diets of vegetable fats— 
unsaturated fats—would aid consid- 
erably in lowering cholesterol levels. 

© Heart disease patients in these 
categories were in the thousands. 

With these facts in hand, it was 
logical for the Sales Department to 
believe that the sales potential of a 
medical margarine was sizable by 
pharmaceutical product standards. 

But, Ruch points out, other prob- 
lems had to be solved before Emdee 
Margarine could be put on the market: 

A pharmaceutical manufacturer, he 
explains, is prepared to make several 
different types of products such as 
elixirs, tablets, capsules, ointments 
and powders—but not oleomargarine. 
it was therefore necessary for Pitman- 
Moore to find a margarine manufac- 
turer who was sufficiently interested 
in the new medical margarine’s poten- 
tial to enter into a cooperative manu- 
facturing and development process 
agreement with the company. Miami 
Margarine Co., Cincinnati, agreed to 
cooperate. 

“We then went to work on packag- 
ing. If our special type of margarine 
could not be packaged in character- 
istic form, what then would be a suita- 
ble package for the housewife? The in- 
tegrity of the product had to be pro- 


Charlotte, biggest market in the Carolinas, 
has more than ever to offer 


newspaper advertisers. 


The Charlotte Observer and 

The Charlotte News now provide, 
through one media buy, 

a market seven times the 


size of Metropolitan y 
Charlotte itself. All told, ). ) Just as Charlotte is the biggest 
market in the Carolinas, 


so The Charlotte Observer 


their Zone of Influence* 


and News are the biggest 


a+ tele ealiiion newspaper buy in the Carolinas 


population and — and then some! 
better than a fs 

billion-and-a-half ifs a \\\ \\H There are, in fact, only 43 cities 
dollars in annual \ nod saeeeen \\\ in the entire U.S. where you can buy 


retail salest. | sateen more circulation. 


* Contiguous counties where Observer — News daily circula- 
tion (3/31/59 ABC) is equal to at least 20% of total county 
households (1959 Sales Management) or 20% of house- 
holds in one or more principal cities in the county. 


71959 Sales Management Survey of Buying Power. 


| THE CHARLOTTE OBSERVER THE CHARLOTTE NEWS eu 1 


Represented by 


Charlotte, N.C. + Daily Circulation over 222,000 The Katz Agency, Inc. | 
Newspaper Division 
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The HOTTEST corporate gift item of 1959! 


oeeeeeeeeeeeee 


IT'S NEW: It’s new in concept . . . new in 
style . . . new in versatility . . . new in 
excitement. It’s positively the newest, 
most practical gift item in years. 


IT'S EXCLUSIVE: It’s the only completely 
portable electric mixer-server on the 
market. No competition. As a gift, it 
won't duplicate anything now owned nor 
previously received. 


IT'S A FAMOUS BRAND—NATIONALLY ADVER- 
TISED: Made by Waring, manufacturers 
of the famous Waring Blendor, it will 
have instantaneous recognition and ac- 
ceptance. Desire-to-own is being whetted 
by full-color ads in 35 Sunday magazine 
sections of leading newspapers. 


IT'S FINEST QUALITY: Like all Waring prod- 
ucts, the Drink Mixer will sell itself again 
and again through years of trouble-free 
use. Made of virtually unbreakable Durez 
polyester. Powerful AC/DC built-in mo- 
tor whirls at 15,000 rpm. Detachable 
cord. Washes itself. It’s a gift that gets 
“thank you’s” for years. 


IT'S A MAN'S (or woman's) GIFT THE WHOLE 
FAMILY WILL LOVE: Designed primarily 
as a cocktail and drink mixer, it’s grab- 
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THE 
WARING 
DRINK 
MIXER 


Curry Yellow 
Skipper Blue 
Antique White 
Flame Red 
Deep Charcoal 


bed by the kids for mixing sodas and 
malteds, and by mom for pancakes, waf- 
fles, omelettes, soups and dressings. Per- 
fect for giving frozen orange juice an 
aerated “fresh” flavor. Used in living 
room, family room, patio and kitchen. 


IT'S PRICED RIGHT FOR VOLUME GIVING: 
$24.95 is the nationally advertised list 
price. Special quantity situations: quota- 
tions on request. (Think of it—this high- 
style NEW portable electric mixer-server 
for the price of two bottles of good liquor!) 


ORDER NOW ... FOR DELIVERY WHEN YOU 
WANT THEM: Ideal for incentive programs, 
seasonal promotions, and Christmas 
gifts. We urge you to order NOW so we 
can guarantee delivery in the colors you 
want. Individually boxed. Any color mix. 


To request a salesman’s call, or to order 
your Waring Drink Mixer, one or many, 
call Marketing Manager in New York at 
BRyant 9-1082—or write 


WARING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
A Subsidiary of Dynamics Corporation of America 
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tected because our margarine required 
refrigeration just as any other mar- 
garine does. After analyzing all availa- 
ble types of containers, we decided 
on a tin key-wind, 1-pound can. After 
much debate, the name Emdee Mar- 
garine was selected for the product.” 
With these problems solved by the 
Marketing Committee, the green light 
was given to the Research Division 
to proceed with clinical evaluation 
and patient-acceptance studies. As 
clinical reports began to indicate en- 
couragement, in terms of lowered 
cholesterol levels by actual blood 
analysis, and such critical patients as 
expectant mothers in obstetrical hos- 
pitals voiced their acceptance, Re- 
search moved into more specific field 
studies: Physicians were interviewed 
to get their reactions to the idea of 
using a margarine to help solve diffi- 
cult medical cases. Competitive prod- 
ucts available for physicians’ use in 
such cases were carefully studied. 
Competitive products, it was found, 
were special drugs or oils. The princi- 
pal disadvantage in using them, physi- 
cians pointed out, was the poor 
patient-acceptance they had. There- 
fore, from the medical point of view, 
physicians said that they were not al- 
ways effective. Because of this disad- 
vantage, physicians showed considera- 
ble interest in a medical margarine. 
If acceptable to the patient, most 
physicians believed the margarine 
would meet a definite medical need. 


> Findings of all initial studies then 
went back to the Marketing Commit- 
tee which would tackle the problem 
of sales promotion from an “ethical” 
medical point of view. To a pharma- 
ceutical manufacturer, the term “ethi- 
cal promotion” means advertising 
and/or selling to physicians and phar- 
macists. Moreover, Pitman-Moore’s es- 
tablished relationship with pharma- 
cists was such that the Marketing 
Committee was convinced that the re- 
tail pharmacy was the logical outlet 
for a medical margarine—surprising 
though the suggestion seemed to some 
members of the profession. 

“After this decision was made,” says 
Ruch, “we found we had a new set of 
problems to solve: How could we put 
into 54,000 retail pharmacies across 
the country a product that had to be 
refrigerated? With refrigeration gen- 
erally not much more than sufficient 
to take care of their stocks of serums 
and vaccines, would pharmacists be 
agreeable to stocking a margarine- 
type product? 

“We called on hundreds of drug- 
store owners. About half of them 
were violently against the idea. The 
others were for it, especially those 
pharmacists who felt that food super 


responsiDUIty 


Responsibility to the community we serve and to our adver- 


tisers is always first and foremost in our minds. Here, in 
Chicago, at WGN-Radio and WGN-Television, quality 


and integrity are manifest in every phase of our operations. 
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MEMPHIS... 


SECOND IN THE SOUTH 
IN RETAIL SALES PER 


HOUSEHOLD 


Metropolitan Memphis sets a new high in total 
retail sales—now over % Billion dollars. Total 
retail sales in the giant, 76-county Memphis market 
now at a new high of over 2 Billion dollars. 


Here's how per household retail sales in Memphis 
metro area compare with the other 8 leading 
Southern cities: 


Per Hsid. 

RANK Metro Area Retail Sales 
1 Dallas $4,945.00 
2 MEMPHIS 4,761.00 
Atlanta 4,625.00 

Fort Worth 4,188.00 

San Antonio 4,081.00 

Houston 4,067.00 

Louisville 3,954.00 

New Orleans 3,755.00 
Birmingham 3,631.00 


Source: SRDS, May, 1959 


You Get More When You Buy Memphis 
THE 


COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


MEMPHIS 
PRESS-SCIMITAR a. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


How to Arm Your Advertising H-Bomb 


Advertising works very much like the H-bomb. There’s just one 
little secret lever that has to be clicked into position before adver- 
tising can really start popping. That lever is simply the ‘tying in’ 
of the retailer’s advertising and the manufacturer's advertising at 
point-of-purchase. If we don’t do that, advertising doesn’t explode. 
It just fizzes. . . 

No advertising is national . . . no advertising is local. When 
you get right down to it, all advertising is a strictly person-to- 
person thing. The manufacturer isn’t going to persuade America. 
The retailer isn't going to persuade St. Louis or East St. Louis, or 
Alton, or Bellville. But working together, they are going to per- 
suade people.—E. A. Yale, Field Sales Manager, Floor Division, 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
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markets were encroaching on what 
they believed to be much of their 
drugstore business. 

“With no more evidence in our 
favor than resulted from calls on 
pharmacists, we came to the conclu- 
sion that our promotional efforts had 
to be super-effective because close to 
100% distribution would be manda- 
tory. 

“Going back to the subject of the 
need for refrigeration, we had another 
difficulty to overcome. With pharma- 
cists, as a group, reasonably receptive 
to the idea, we still weren’t sure of 
the wholesaler from whom the phar- 
macist draws his supplies. His refrig- 
eration is limited too, reserved for vac- 
cines, serums, certain vitamins and 
antibiotic products, the majority of 
which are small packages compared 
to 1-pound cans. It would be difficult 
for him to refrigerate 2- to 4-week 
supplies of Emdee Margarine, which 
is his normal order-storage cycle. How, 
then, could we make it possible for 
the wholesaler to receive weekly and, 
in some cases, daily stocks of Emdee 
Margarine which are under refrigera- 
tion and ready for sale to the retail 
pharmacist? 


®& “To solve this problem, we turned 
to the National Association of Re- 
frigerated Warehouses, a division of 
The American Warehouseman’s Assn. 
Through the cooperation of its Wash- 
ington office, we learned that all mem- 
bers of the association would be will- 
ing to cooperate with us. 

“We then sent letters to warehouses 
in each of the cities where our 400 
wholesale drug houses are located, 
putting before them our marketing 
problem and asking for their co- 
operation. We were pleased to find 
that they were willing to assist in 
what to them was generally considered 
a nuisance problem. Within a few 
weeks we were in a position to sign 
contracts with approximately 200 
warehouses to meet our refrigeration 
requirements. 

“Our 400 wholesalers cooperated by 
agreeing to make an exception to our 
shipping policy, which calls for de- 
livery of our products on their docks. 
They said they would use their own 
trucks to pick up their supplies of 
Emdee Margarine at the cold-storage 
warehouses. They then would make 
deliveries to retail pharmacists, using 
special bags and dry ice such as they 
use for candy deliveries to remote 
stores during summer months. 

“Thus it looked as if the stage was 
set for the distribution of our medical 
margarine into the drug field and for 
our more than 200 salesmen to pro- 
mote it through their contacts with 
physicians in private practice and on 


v(L. LISTEN, CHARLIE... PEOPLE BUY IDEAS ! 


You can’t feel ideas. 

They live in the tiny curlicues of a man’s brain. 
And occasionally, in a woman’s brain. (These are 
called “notions.” ) 

Without ideas, our world would clunk to a halt. 
A good idea can make a good product even better. 
It can take a hard, precise, metal-made thing like a 


New York « Chicago « Detroit san Francisco « Los Angeles « Hollywood « Montreal e Toronto e London e 


sewing machine, for instance and make it different 
in a woman’s mind. 

Make it be a dance in a rustling ballgown, maybe, 
or a soft little baby’s shirtwaist. Make it be some- 
thing a woman has to have. 

People don’t buy things just to eat, or wear or ride 


in anymore, Charlie. People buy ideas, 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, Advertising 


Mex City ¢ Frankfurt e San Juan e Caracas « Geneva 
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lo CZ OER aban 


You Must Cover 


Alabama's Capital Part 


The Hub Of Which 1s 


ONTGOMERY 


Alabama's Capital Cit 


Here’'s the market in the mid- 
Alabama area that’s effectively 
covered ONLY by the Capital 
Papers: 


@ 25% of the total Alabama 
retail sales 

@ Highest retail sales-per-family 

@ $140,000,000 payroll 

@ Stable year-round market due 
to balance of industrial, mili- 
tary and government employ- 
ment with farming and cattle 
raising. 

You can raise your Alabama sales 

quotas when you cover the Capi- 

tal Part with— 


Che Montgomery Advertiser 
\labama Journal 


KELLY Sm'TH CO 
National Mepr ese 


MORE SALES 
GUARANTEED 


WHEN YOUR SALESMEN USE RECORDAY— 
THE EXECUTIVE POCKET DIARY. IT HELPS 
THEM ORGANIZE THEIR WORK, INCREASE 
SALES. THE IDEAL GIFT FOR YOUR MEN. 


Twelve month supply of refills starts with your 
sna today tor trial un 
Hand Grained Moro 
Made and sold only by 
RECORDAY COMPANY 
Dept. SM-! 
Dept. SM-6 
53 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


je Se 
Imported 
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hospital staffs throughout the country. 

“But .. . we still had to hurdle an- 
other stumbling block before we could 
get going. The distribution pattern 
as we had worked it out was so far 
removed from the norm that we 
thought it best to play safe. We 
therefore decided that a market test 
was necessary before a national sales 
campaign could be launched. 

“Normally, a market test is one that 
measures product salability or ac- 
ceptance, but the primary objective 
so far as our product was concerned 
was distribution workability. We 
tested this in the Kansas City and St. 
Louis market areas, and were pleased 
to note that within about a month 
Emdee Margarine started to move 
out of the Miami Margarine Com- 
pany’s plant into cold-storage ware- 
houses, from there into our whole- 
salers’ walk-in refrigerators and thence 
into retail pharmacists’ coolers. After 
another month’s test, we proceeded on 
a national basis.” 


While all distribution problems 
were being solved, the Promotion 
Committee and Advertising and Sales 
Departments were at work developing 
the sales presentation and the promo- 
tional theme for Emdee Margarine — 
“Enjoy a ‘Safe-Fat’ Diet.” 

“Our market analysis,” says Ruch, 
“had convinced us that since we had 
such a unique product and such a 
broad market, it would not be difficult 
to plan a sales promotional program. 
Convincing statistics on medical prob- 
lems of physicians were easy to docu- 
ment. Our stronghold was patient 
acceptance, which our compet tors 
lacked. 

“However, another obstacle pop sed 
up. Sampling in the pharmaceutical 
field is very important. In the warm 
climates of the country and during 
summer months, how could our field 
salesmen provide physicians with sam- 
ples of a medical margarine? Or how 
could we send samples through the 
mails? To try to answer these ques- 
tions, we tested small plastic, 4-oz. 


Ss 


Tihs 7 
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“™ EMDEE MARGARINE 


you con ENJOY 
A SAPE-PAT’ DIET 


EMDEE margarine 


A COUNTER DISPLAY for druggists. It holds lay educational literature which dis- 
cusses blood cholesterol and explains in detail Emdee’s place in daily diet. 
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In Los Angeles, First Street is the best way to go Home 


There are no detours on First. You drive straight 
Home to a big welcome. No other street gets you there 
so fast . . . or serves so many families. 

You see, they all read Home Magazine, the popular 
rotogravure section of the Los Angeles Sunday Times. 
And surveys show that these families— almost 900,000 
of them—are more able to buy than any other group 
of newspaper readers in Southern California. It makes 


First in the nation’s No. 2 market 


sense to court them with your selling message. 

If you want to sell the family, turn right at First 
Street—home of the Times Home Magazine. You'll 
visit more Southern California homes than most of the 
leading national magazines...and more than any 
other newspaper. 

In Los Angeles, there’s just no place like Home —on 
First Street. That’s the home of The Times. 


Los Angeles Times 


Represented by Cresmer and Woodward, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta and San Francisco 
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LET US HELP YOU 
IN YOUR SEARCH FOR 
SALESMEN 


ONNEL 


° c 
< oF pust® 


YOU SAVE TIME AND PROTECT 
GOOD WILL BY ENGAGING 
THE SERVICES OF THE 


NATIONAL 
PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 


A 24 year old organization 
with good public acceptance. 


ASK FOR A COPY OF THE 
“EMPLOYMENT COUNSELOR” 


It contains the name 
of the Associote 
nearest you. 


Harry C. Vaughn 
Director 
LeVeque Tower—Columbus, Ohio 


COVERS 


CUSTOM DESIGNED & 
MANUFACTURED «+ 


CATALOGS 

SALES MANUALS 
SAMPLE BOOKS 
RING BINDERS 
SERVICE MANUALS 
WALLPAPER BOOKS 
PRESENTATIONS 


THE S. K. SMITH CO. 
2857 N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 18 


NEW YORK 17 CLEVELAND 13 
LOS ANGELES 4 
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containers, but they were not satis- 
factory. Samples through the mails 
were completely out of the picture. 

“We then took a leaf out of the 
food industry’s book. Instead of sam- 
ples, we decided to provide physi- 
cians with certificates redeemable for 
one pound of Emdee Margarine at 
their local pharmacies. We are told 
that this is the first time a certificate 
has been used for sampling in the 
pharmaceutical field 

“However, this of samplin 
had its drawbacks. Wevek ines ties 
the usual amount of time because we 
could not capitalize on the taste- 
demonstration which our salesmen 
could use to win on-the-spot, personal 
acceptance by the physician. We now 
believe this to be the primary reason 
for the product’s slow initial accept- 
ance by the medical profession. 

“We have found a way to solve 
this problem through the cooperation 
of hundreds of local bakeries. We 
have provided them with an icebox 
cookie recipe, and have arranged to 
deliver to them regularly a supply of 
Emdee Margarine so that each of our 
salesmen can carry with him fresh 
supplies of cookies to taste-demon- 
strate the palatability of our new 
product as a baking ingredient.” 

The Emdee Margarine advertisin 
budget for 1959 is modest by food 
product standards, but it does not 
have to include mass media—no news- 
paper, magazine or television adver- 
tisements. The sales promotion pro- 
gram includes direct mail to physi- 
cians and pharmacists, advertising in 
medical journals (through Jordan, Sie- 
ber & Corbett advertising agency), 
participation at national and regional 
medical meetings, and promotional 
work done by the company’s salesmen. 


& Clinical evaluation, Ruch points 
out, is progressing satisfactorily. By 
early 1959 ee reports on enthu- 
siastic clinical endorsement of Emdee 
Margarine had been published. The 
most influential endorsement was pub- 
lished in the May 15 issue of the 
Journal of the American Medical Assn. 

“Interest in Emdee Margarine on 
the part of dietitians,” says Ruch, “is 
gratifying. A report in the American 
Dietitians Journal, telling of its en- 
dorsement by Purdue University’s 
School of Home Economics, had much 
to do with the confirmation of patient 
acceptance. 

“At the American Medical Assn. 
convention last June, Emdee Mar- 
-— was mentioned in reports of 
ve prominent physicians.” 


To assist physicians in explainin 
blood cholesterol to at lg and ~< 
guide pharmacists in answering ques- 
tions asked by lay people, Pitman- 
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Moore has prepared a booklet which 
discusses diet and cholesterol in lay 
language, and explains Emdee Mar- 
arine’s place in the diet. A counter 

isplay to hold lay literature is avail- 
able through local service wholesalers. 
Hundreds of these booklets are now 
shipped out daily. 

“It is impossible at this time,” says 
Ruch, “to determine whether or not 
we have 100% distribution. We do 
know this, however: It is difficult to 
find any town or city in which Emdee 
Margarine is not available in at least 
one drugstore. We are, therefore, 
optimistic about the future of Emdee. 

“It is estimated that there are now 
over 1.5 million cases of atherosclero- 
sis and related conditions under medi- 
cal care. Most of these are believed 
to require treatment for excessive 
cholesterol levels, for which no prac- 
tical remedy was available before the 
advent of Emdee Margarine. 


& “Official statistics show that the 
average person in the U. S. eats about 
47 or 48 pounds of fat each year. By 
multiplying the number of cases under 
medical care by the number of pounds 
consumed a year, we arrive at a po- 
tential market of perhaps 70 million 
pounds of Emdee Margarine a year. 
Research and questioning among phy- 
sicians, however, indicate that, by and 
large, physicians believe that heart 
patients under their care should be 
restricted to about half the amount 
usually eaten, which suggests a total 
Emdee Margarine market in the 
neighborhood of about 35 million 
pounds a year. 

“Further questioning of physicians’ 
intentions reveals that no more than 
10% of this figure can be reasonably 
expected as a marketing target, since 
there are still many physicians who 
are not as yet convinced that the 
cause-and-effect relationship between 
cholesterol levels and heart disease is 
sufficiently established. And there are 
obviously many patients who will not 
follow their doctors’ advice. The fig- 
ure of 3% million pounds of Emdee 
Margarine a year emerges as our tar- 
get for marketing effort over a period 
of years. We do not expect imme- 
diate response, since obviously physi- 
cians have an opportunity to recom- 
mend this change of diet to their pa- 
tients only gradually, as they come in 
for semi-annual or annual checkups. 

“Sales at present are gratifying. Our 
target has not as yet been reached, 
but the trend of sales indicates that 
we are well on our way to achieving 
our goal. While initial sales were 
rather slow, the rate has increased 
dramatically, so that it is quite likely 
our target will be reached within a 
year or two.” ® 


DON’T SHOUT... 


a prospect is trying to hear what you say 


You OK an advertisement. It runs in the publications 
your prospects read, It shouts loud and well to attract 
their attention. Nobody responds. 


What went wrong? 


Maybe the ad shouted so loud prospects couldn’t hear 
what it said, Like an announcer over the public ad- 
dress system at a carnival. The plain fact is that 
business advertising doesn’t have to shout, shouldn’t 
shout, and invariably does better when it talks quietly 
and sincerely to a prospect—man to man. 


There’s a reason for this. You may have 1500 pros- 
pects, or 15,000, but the only ones who will read your 
ad half as carefully as you do are the handful of 
prospects actively interested in your kind of product 
today—NOW-—at the very time they run across your 
message. 


Every farmer needs a tractor, and knows he’ll have to 
buy another some day. But the farmer with money in 
the bank and a broken-down tractor in the middle of 
a ripe wheat field—he’s the one who’s going to study 
all the tractor ads that night, and react... and act! 
It’s essentially the same with your prospects, no 
matter what you sell. Talk to the men who need your 
product now, and tell them all they need to know 
about it. Not as many people will hear the noise, but 
those in the mood to listen will find your message and 
if your product sounds good, you'll hear from them. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 
12 East 4ist Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


“Ditch-Digging Advertising’’* 
that Sells by Helping People Buy 


*nae. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Scovill 
Manufacturing 


Compan y, 


Oakville Company Division 


to M & L Plastics: 


“The way our 
Clinton Pins 
are selling 

in your 


two-tone 


plastic boxes 


is beyond 
our fondest 


expectations. 


* ahh. Bh eS - 
FO ae oe 


The two-tone molded plastic Pin-Pak 
successfully selling Clinton pins is 
displayed by Mr. R. C, Chapman, Sales 
Manager, Oakville Company Division, 
Scovill Manufacturing Company. 


Scovill, the nation’s leading manufacturer of 
straight pins, wanted to increase sales. But how do 
you promote a pin? The Scovill marketing 

team decided to give it a look of extra value— 
make it “more for the money.” They would “super- 
merchandise” Clinton brand pins by making Convenience, reuse, visual promotion are but a 
their pins come to life in a triple-duty package — few of the functions served by packages created 


eye-catching display, protective package, and a safe by M & L Plastics, Easthampton, Massachusetts. 

‘ The plastics package molder supplies a wide 
variety of creative selling packages to many leading 
Scovill told their idea to M & L Plastics and got the marketers of paper products, hardware, 


cosmetics, ete. 


storage box for the home. 


answer: a two-tone plastic box...with opaque 

plastic body in mint green, maize yellow, blue, or pink 
to match any sewing room color scheme...with 

hinged lid, crystal clear and all-revealing...with flat top 
and bottom for easy stacking on counters. 


Result: Scovill’s Clinton Pin-Pak has made straight 
pins a tremendous impulse seller. And the more pins 
that Pin-Paks sell, the more valuable counter space 
the retailer gives them. 

What package will do the most powerful selling job for 
your product? At the least cost? The plastic package 
molder can offer valuable assistance in answering 
these questions. His analysis of sales and cost 
requirements are based on long experience in marketing. 
His package design services are both practical and 
imaginative. His productive facilities can supply 
molded packages by the hundreds or millions, in the 
most effective size, shape, or strength, 


and at the right price. MASCA RA 


Talk over your packaging plans with a molder. 


Marketers in many fields have—with gratifying results 


...and profit. 


Monsanto supplies a large 
Mon T variety of Lustrex* styrene 
Sd n 0 molding compounds to America’s 
leading molders of 


plastics packaging. 


® 
*_LUSTREX: REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


America’s leading molders of plastics 
packages offer manufacturers a complete 
service, thorough investigation of marketing 
conditions of the specific product, package 
evaluation and design, high volume 
production and precision workmanship. 

M & L Plastics provides customer- 

tailored operations such as printing 

(by hot stamp methods) and labeling. 


How to Draft a Useful Job Description 


Too much time and money is being wasted in 


“wrong” hiring and promoting of salesmen and 


sales executives. The job description is one way of 


correcting this—but it must be a valid job description. 


If a salesman or sales manager is 
to be fully effective, he must have the 
qualifications his job requires and 
know what he will be called upon to 
do, i.e., know his duties and his re- 
sponsibilities and the scope of his 
authority. Probably 50% of the men 
who fail in these positions do so either 
because they have been improperly 
placed or because they do not really 
know what is expected of them. 


& These needs would present no prob- 
lem were all sales and sales manage- 
ment positions uniform. Unfortunately, 
their range is very great, both in the 
qualifications they require and the 
scope of the incumbents’ duties, re- 
sponsibilities and authority. Selling is 
not a unitary vocation. Sales positions 
can range in scope of responsibility 
from the completely routine inside job 
of the haberdashery salesman through 
the jobs of route and missionary sales- 
men and the engineering or consult- 
ing salesman to the creative jobs of 
salesmen of tangibles, e.g., vacuum 
cleaners, and of intangibles, e.g., in- 
surance. The differences among the 
qualifications required by these vary- 
ing types of sales jobs are so great 
that the typical haberdashery sales- 
man is almost completely unqualified 
to do creative selling and vice versa 
(the competent creative salesman will 
find over the counter selling lacking 
both in challenge and in earning po- 
tential). 

Furthermore, cultural and geo- 
graphical variables affect the type of 
man required by the position. A “lone 
wolf,” a “bomber” or a “burglar,” who 
is eminently successful in the com- 
petitive markets of Brooklyn, the 
Bronx or the East Side of Manhattan, 
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By ROBERT N. McMURRY 
The McMurry Co. 


may experience little acceptance in 
Macon, Georgia, or in rural Iowa. 
Similarly, a different type of man is 
usually demanded to introduce a new 
product or to sell in a pioneer terri- 
tory than is required where the prod- 
uct and territory are established. 

Sales supervisory and management 
positions also vary greatly. At one ex- 
treme, for example, in much route sell- 
ing the supervisor's job is so rigidly 
routinized, structured and _ closely 
controlled, that he is little more than 
a clerk or errand boy. At the opposite 
extreme, the manager is, in effect, an 
entrepreneur, e.g., the state manager 
in a direct selling organization, or a 
general agent in the insurance field 
who has complete responsibility for 
recruiting, training, compensating and 
supervising his field organization. Here 
again the man whose performance will 
be satisfactory in one activity will 
either fail outright or, at best, be 
miserably frustrated in the opposite 
type of supervision. 

If the scandalous waste of time, 
effort and manpower which character- 
izes many sales organizations is to be 
minimized, it is imperative that more 
precise specifications be prepared for 
use in selecting salesmen and super- 
visors and in outlining their duties, 
responsibilities, and the scope of their 
authority. Today, all too often men 
are employed as “salesmen” with little 
thought given to the specific demands 
of the positions which they are to fill 
and the extent to which their qualifi- 
cations meet their jobs’ demands. Cor- 
respondingly, men are hired or pro- 
moted into sales supervisory or man- 
agement positions with little attention 
given either to the requirements of 
these openings or to the prospects’ 
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suitability to the positions vacant. 

One of the keys to the correction 
of this condition is the job description. 
There is nothing new or unusual about 
job descriptions. Many companies have 
them. They are used chiefly as a basis 
for job evaluation studies; less fre- 
quently as a means of preparing em- 
ployment specifications or as guides 
to the salesman or sales executive 
after he has been employed or pro- 
moted. Conventional job descriptions 
for salesmen, sales supervisors and 
sales executives are relatively mean- 
ingless since most of them are limited 
to a narrative description of job duties, 
job responsibilities and position in the 
company management hierarchy. (The 
majority are made primarily because 
“it is the thing to do” to tell the in- 
cumbent what is expected of him.) 
Practically none specify the scope of 
his authority. 


> Since most of these job descriptions 
are extremely superficial, they — 
no guidance in specifying the kind of 
person the position requires. (This is 
due in large measure to the fact that 
few sales executives take the time and 
trouble to analyze positions to be filled 
and prepare detailed NF or for 
them.) Many men are hired either be- 
cause they “look like” salesmen or sales 
executives, or do a skillful job of sell- 
ing themselves at the time of applica- 
tion. Since, under these circumstances, 
their suitability for their jobs is largely 
a matter of chance, it is not surprising 
that a number fail, at a substantial 
cost both to their employers and to 
themselves. Furthermore, these so- 
called “job descriptions,” because of 
their superficiality and lack of som 
cal utility, tend to be disregarded even 


A ONE-IN-A-MILLION TEST MARKET 
one newspaper 
and a million and more prospects! 


You can now cover one of the nation’s top 
three test markets (and the Number One test 
market in New England!) thoroughly and more 
economically than ever with The Providence 
Journal-Bulletin. New Journal-Bulletin package 
plans—explained at right—make it easy. 

And you'll like what The Providence Journal- 
Bulletin delivers. This one medium is the strong- 
est selling force throughout New England's sec- 
ond largest market . . . a million- -plus interstate 
population center where buying power is BIG. 
bigger than ever, as Sales Management shows. 

In ABC Providence alone, The Journal-Bul- 
letin gives you 100%-plus coverage of over 500,- 
000. In the CITY-STATE area, you get more 
than 80% coverage. 

Isolated from other major markets . . . repre- 
sentative and well-balanced between urban and 
suburban . . . cosmopolitan in composition . . . the 
bustling Providence market offers you the ideal 
testing grounds for new products, new packaging, 
or sales promotion ideas. 


‘i canesanene were 
TRE it) aera 
eee ULL suis 
" 


New Journal-Bulletin Package Plans 


Low Cost Gravure Opportunity—Your gravure advertising in 
This Week Magazine or locally-edited Rhode isionder may 
adapted for Journai-Bulletin combination, biack and white, at 
$.44 a line, using same copy. (Min. b&w size to be at least 
equal to the gravure, and nathallen to be completed in same 
calendar week.) We make plates, no charge. Ask about if. 


Job-tailored Combinations—You have a choice of combinations 
to fit your campaign program and budget: 


Combination: * Circulation Line Rate 

Morning and evening . 

- 

70 

A 

Sunday, Monrning, ing $1.04 
(ABC circulation, March 31, 1959) 


*Daily copy may run morning and evening or evening and morn- 
ing. Sunday and daily combinations may start preceding Thurs 
day A.M., to be completed with Tuesday P.M. editions. Holl 
day Journal not sold in combination. 


Write for full market data or Package Plan information 
to Frank S. Rook, Manager, General Advertising, The 
Providence Journal-Bulletin, Providence 2, Rhode Island. 
Or your nearest Ward-Griffith office. 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL-BULLETIN 


Represented Nationally by Ward-Griffith Co., Inc., New York, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Atianta, Miami, Charlotte, Portland, Ore. 
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how to build a skyscraper 


Start with a single brick. Add another 
and another and another. A continuity of 
bricks. You need continuity for success- 
ful advertising, too. It’s particularly effee- 
tive with newspapers. Newspapers go into 
the same homes day after day, week after 
week, To tell, to sell, to keep sold. Be- 
cause we believe so strongly in the value 
of continuity in advertising, we have 
pioneered a new frequency-volume dis- 
count plan to encourage advertisers to 
take advantage of the impact of continuity. 
It offers discounts with no increase in 
rates. The Continuity-lmpact-Discount 
plan makes possible the most effective use 
of newspapers. 


Let your Branham representative show 
you how C-I-D will get increased advertis- 
ing impact for you in the Louisville market. 


The Courier -Zournal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


when available. Having been dutifully 
prepared, they are filed away to be 
forgotten. 


A job description, to have maximum 
utility, must serve two functions: 


1. Assist the person doing the em- 
ployment in matching the appli- 
cant against the job. 

2. Give the employee, after his se- 
lection, not only a knowledge of 
management's expectations as 
they relate to him, but, more 
important, the scope of his 
authority. 

Furthermore, the job description 
must be individualized. (As indicated, 
selling the same product in the Bronx 
and in rural Georgia may require men 
of quite diverse qualifications.) Thus, 
in addition to the conventional speci- 
fications relative to age, experience, 
schooling, ete., and a statement of 
duties and responsibilities, an effective 
job description for a salesman must 
include a minimum of two types of 
information: 


A. The technical requirements of 
the job. 

1. What the salesman must 
know relative to his products, 
his services, etc. in order to 
perform his job effectively. 

2. What the salesman must 
know in order to make dem- 
onstrations and offer consult- 
ing services. 


B. The demands of the job: The 
amount of autonomy given the 
salesman and the pressure under 
which he must work, as deter- 
mined by: 

1. The degree to which the 
product is tangible or in- 
tangible. 

. The degree to which the sell- 
ing is merely order-taking or 
has creative aspects. 

3. The degree to which the 
sales job is structured and 
routine, or calls for imagi- 
nation and creativity. 

. The extent to which the prod- 
uct is a large- or small-ticket 
item. 


TURN RIGHT TO... 


. the September 10, 1959, Business Gift Issue for ideas on: 
Employee incentives. Anniversary remembrances. Long-service 
awards. Gifts for openings and shows. 


. The amount of resistance 
which must be overcome to 
move the product (the extent 
to which the product is well 
established and accepted, or 
is being pioneered). 

. . The extent of the sales poten- 

BUSINESS GWT Ses tial for the product (the in- 


9 

September 10, 1959 herent demand and amount 
Sales Management of competition). 

630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Handy index lists hundreds of products at all prices. 


. The closeness and compe- 
tence of the supervisor, to- 
gether with his personality 
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ecause of the public demand 


GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING’S 
DECEMBER 
ISSUE 


will deliver a 


BONUS 
CIRCULATION 


OF MORE THAN 


900,000 


*PUB. EST. 


<n OR 4 REFUND FF 
P earateed bn by © 
Good Housekeeping 


ae 
fOr as Apvertistd THEE 


Like adding an extra magazine with several million 


readers at no extra cost —that’s our Christmas gift 
to our advertisers, who will help us celebrate our 


greatest year ever. We confidently predict a circulation 


"== 00,000 


for our December issue. It is another reason why 
this magazine can consistently reduce the cost, as 


well as shorten the time, of marketing a product. 


Good Housekeeping 


MAGAZINE AND INSTITUTE 
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make-up and the character of A. What is the scope of the super- who the winner is and make 
his expectations. , visor’s or sales executive’s au- the awards? 
. The mode of compensation thority? . May he determine the amount 


(straight salary versus incen- 1. Does he set sales quotas? 


tive) and the earning poten- 
tial of the job. 

. The amount of travel re- 
quired, eventual transfers, 
etc. 


2. Does he have authority to 


select his men? 


3. Is he responsible for sales 


training? 


. Can he appoint and fire 


and kind of his men’s com- 
pensation, and is he author- 
ized to give increases? 


. May he decide how items in 


his line are to be priced, and 
make adjustments, i.e., give 


In the case of the sales supervisor dealers? discounts? 
or executive, the job description must . Mav he determine which 
not only include the foregoing qualifi- items are to be pushed bv his 

cations, but three additional catego- men? ’ 

ries of facts which are peculiar to . May he select his own sub- 

supervisory and executive positions. ordinates? 
Fheep tncteds: . May he determine his own 
= and his subordinates’ expense 
allowances and approve 


. Is he authorized to handle 
advertising and sales promo- 
tion? 

3. May he institute sales cam- 
paigns, contests, etc., decide 


3 | them? 
we 2. What authority does he have 
over the amount of his budg- 
ets and the way in which he 
spends the monies allocated 
to him? 


Do you know this couple? 


. Where does the supervisor or 
sales executive fit in the man.- 
agement hierarchy? 

1. To whom does he report? 

2. Who reports to him? 

3. What is the next position or 
positions to which he may 
be promotable? 


’. In what way does the position 
described differ from other posi- 
tions with like title in terms of: 
1. Size’-and geographical dis- 

persion of territory? 
2. Volume and character of the 
market? 
3. Product mix? 
. Character of customers? 
. Economic conditions in the 
area? 
. The nature of the competi- 
tive situation? 
. The prestige of the company 
and product? ° 


Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Gordon are known to mystery 
addicts as ‘The Gordons,"’ whose suspenseful tales 
have sold over 4 million copies. Graduates of 

the University of Arizona, the Gordons live in 

their six room home in Sherman Oaks, California. 
They are a part of the preferred audience which can 
be reached through TOGETHER Magazine. 


34.57% of TOGETHER men readers are college educated — and 


35.7% of the women have attended college . ALL YEAR ROUND... 


. your best source of em- 
ployee incentives is the Septem- 
ber 10, 1959, Business Gift Issue. 
Handy index lists contest awards 
and prizes in all price ranges. 


36.1% of the heads of TOGETHER households are officials, pro- 
fessional or technical workers, or business owners. 


Be sure this quality market is on your advertising schedule. 


@® BUSINESS GIFT ISSUE 
READ BY OVER 900,000 METHODIST FAMILIES. September 10, 1959 
Sales Management 


The Midmonth Magazine for Methodist Families 630 Third Avenue 
740 North Rush St., Chicago 11, Illinois — Michigan 2-6431 


New York 17, N. Y. 
247 Park Avenue, New York, New York —YUkon 6-6268 
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Products with the big look stimulate the buying impulse 
of the busy shopper. Only multiple packaging puts the 
big look right in the middle of crowded retail shelves 
where it really stands out. Better yet, only multiple 
packaging backs up the big look with a big buy to match. 


Discover the new potentials and new directions of 
this high-powered merchandising combination. . . . Send 
today for a revealing, factual analysis of a recent survey 
on multiple packaging, conducted by Container Corpo- 


ration in cooperation with National Canners Association. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Research and Marketing Center, 5000 Flat Rock Road, Philadelphia 27, Pa. 


Sales contests are like cakes before 
they invented cake-mixes. They some- 
times sag in the middle. 

Contests—like cakes—can develop a 
sag in half-life when there’s something 
missing. The missing ingredient most 
frequently is continuous promotion of 
the contest and of the basic theme. 

Canada Dry Corporation’s recent 
sales contest scored on all boards. The 
winners (there were several) won 
prizes that were universally desirable. 
The dealers helped the salesmen in 
their goals because there were incen- 
tives for them, too. The sales man- 
agers, who were not participants, 
reaped the glory for their. divisions. 
And —the most important reason for 
running a contest in the first place — 
the company showed the highest sales 
record ever attained for a like period. 

The theme of the Canada Dry con- 
test—the Olympic Games—was as im- 
portant a factor as any in keeping 
interest high. It meant there were 
team rewards as well as individual 
prizes. Salesmen were all going to- 
ward an attainable goal, thus they 
would not give up too easily, and an 
individual salesman could score even 
on a poor team. 

However, the element that really 
kept this contest from becoming a 
dud was the continual reminders that 
went out each week throughout the 
contest period. 

A successful contest must be a 
complete package. The other com- 
ponents that meant steady interest for 
the company’s 500 salesmen were 
these: reasonable quotas; an exciting 
build-up; a vigorous management- 
backed kick-off; progress reports which 
combined “how you're doing” figures 
with trick devices and gags, including 
a dramatic, big scoreboard, kept up- 
to-date in each division office. A “plus” 
was the contest period’s overlapping 
the Canada Dry Consumer Sweep- 
stakes promotion, strongly supported 
by national advertising. Another fa- 
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vorable factor was a retail display con- 
test staged during the salesmen’s con- 
test. 

Here are some of the contest’s de- 
tails, as outlined by Paul H. Immekus, 
sales promotion manager: 

Theme: Canada Dry Olympic 
Games Contest, chosen because this 
permitted sports phraseology, with 
which salesmen are familiar, and be- 
cause of its rich promotional possi- 
bilities. It lent itself to the “team” 
plan — setting up three groups of di- 
visions, designated as Spartans, Athe- 
nians and Trojans. Each of the com- 
pany’s 21 divisions competed against 


others in its particular group, and 
there were top prizes for each group. 

The Olympic idea also lent itself 
to featuring a special “athletic” event 
for each of the nine weeks of the con- 
test, such as a hammer throw, pole 
vault, mile run. Thus, each week was, 
in effect, a separate contest with its 
own point value, based on percentage 
of quota attained. 

Prizes: Awarded on a team basis, 
they totaled more than $50,000. High 
spots included — for the first place in 
each of the three groups, ooh mem- 
ber of the sales department (of the 
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winning division) received 13% of his 
earnings for the contest period; and 
each member of the second-place team 
in each group received 6.5% of his 
earnings. The individual grand prizes, 
for the top salesman in each of the 
winning teams, were: a Ford Station 
Wagon, a trip to Rome, or a mink 
coat, or another merchandise prize 
worth $3,000; and for the top sales- 
man in the division in second place, in 
each of the three groups, a color TV 
set or other merchandise prize valued 
at $650. 

What this meant to a salesman in 
top place of a winning division was: 
Assuming his yearly earnings to be 
$8,000 his 13% would come to $175 
or more; then there would be his sta- 
tion wagon (or equivalent); and his 
take from the division’s special con- 
test, which might add another $100 
to $200. Any salesman who reached 
his personal quota, but who was on a 
losing team, received an. inscribed 
gold watch; 150 were awarded. 

Since this was a for-salesmen-only 
contest, no prizes were offered to divi- 
sion managers. As “coaches” of their 
sales teams, their incentive was pres- 
tige, their reward, glory (in proportion 
to the division’s showing), and trophies 
routed each week for display in the 
three division offices with highest sales 
scores for the previous week. 

To make the team plan effective, 
the award plan was devised to pro- 
vide a prize for every salesman in a 
winning division. This prevented a 
letdown at the halfway period, when 
some men might say to themselves, 
“I'm too far behind to win, so I'll quit 
pushing.” Instead of this attitude, 
they would feel impelled to work for 
the sake of the entire team, as well 
as for their individual shares of the 
13% cash bonus that would go to 
each member of the winning division. 

Quotas: Division sales managers had 
been queried well in advance of the 
contest as to their sales expectations 


Meet at the newest, 
most functional hotel 
un the Southwest 


THE 


SHERATON- 
DALLAS 


The new Sheraton-Dallas Hotel is planned and staffed 
to accommodate today’s progressive businessman . . . for 
conventions, multiple-meetings and private groups. 

The Sheraton Plans Group promises you an integrated, 
smooth-running program, whatever your needs may be. 
Facilities vary in size from private function rooms 

for 10 people to the grand ballroom which 

will accommodate more than 2000. 


This modern sheath of mosaic beauty also features the 
finest cuisine, prepared by world-famous chefs. 


For full details, contact Mr. Ray Dieterich, 
Sales Manager at the Sheraton-Dallas, or The National 
Convention Office, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


TYPICAL FUNCTION ROOMS provide privacy LUXURY GUEST ROOMS have AM-FM clock 
and luxurious furnishings for business meet- radios, ice-making compartments and extra 
ings and parties. large closets...many have built-in TV. 
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THE GRAND BALLROOM —<a grand ballroom in its 
fullest sense... seats more than 2000 at conven- 
tions ... contains facilities for closed circuit TV. 


SHERATON HOTELS 


Coast to coast in the U. S. A., in Hawaii and in Canada 
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“CAPTIVE 
but NOT 


CAGED” 


* the intriguing title of an equally intriguing 
market study of LION Magazine subscribers. With 
a median annual income of $11,200, the Lion member 


has the authority and the means to buy your 


product or service for his business and personal 


needs. Want to meet him 


phone for your copy of ‘“‘Captive—but Not Caged”. 


THE 4 


intimately? Write or 


MAGAZINE 


209 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 


Telephone: ANdover 3-2500 


Now! Verified Readership of People Who 
Buy for Catholic Parishes and Institutions! 


CATHOLIC MANAGEMENT JOURNAL JOINS VAC! 


Catholic Management Journal’s prac- 
tical editorial insight into problems 
of administration, finance, construc- 
tion, maintenance, food service, pub- 
lic relations and communications is 
“must” reading for more than 21,000 
verified people with buying authority 
in Catholic parishes and institutions 

- and many more who can select 
the products and services used. 


Catholic Management Journal takes 
away the guess work... gives you 
positive evidence that you will reach 
readers who buy .. . for after all, 
markets are made up by readers who 
buy! 


New York (7): 
Chicago (6): 
Milwaukee (1): 


Miami (32): 


Jack Faber or Frank J. Fleming, 233 Broadway 
— WOrth 4-4071 


James T. Callen or Thomas A. Barron, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr. — STate 2-7271 


Vincent C. Geisheker, 400 N. Broadway — 
BRoadway 1-9700 


4. Bernard Cashion, Chamber of Commerce 
Bidg. — FRanklin 1-9941 
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| for the summer. Figures given (with 


slight modifications in some instances) 
were used as quotas. Only one divi- 
sion erred—this was in setting an over- 
optimistically high figure. This was 
taken into consideration in progress 
reports, but the quota was not 
changed. And in sportsmanlike fash- 
ion the division did not request or 
expect it to be changed. 

Build-up: Three weeks before the 
start of the contest, the sales promo- 
tion office began sending to salesmen’s 
homes “teaser” brochures tipping them 
off that something exciting was about 
to occur. These were enclosed in 
envelopes bearing a drawing of a 
presumed Canada Dry salesman in a 
great rush. (This long-legged fellow, 
pictured in various athletic poses, was 
to appear on the many bulletins sent 
to the salesmen throughout the con- 
test.) 

Though none of the advance folders 
mentioned a contest specifically, they 
implied that something was afoot. 
There were veiled references to prizes 
~a TWA travel folder and map of 
the citv of Rome; and a_ brochure 
showing a salesman handing a big box 
to his ecstatic wife, the die-cut cover 
of the box opening to reveal a cut-out 
of a “fur” coat of nap-like, fuzzy ma- 
terial. 


> Kick-off: Canada Dry’s top manage- 
ment, including the president, Roy 
W. Moore, Jr., and Vice President 
John W. Red, announced the contest 
on the morning of May 29, by tele- 
phone (and loud speaker) to the com- 
pany’s 500 salesmen, gathered by pre- 
arrangement at the company’s 21 di- 
vision headquarters. Lou Little, for- 
merly Columbia College football coach 
and now on Canada Dry’s staff, told 
the audience about the origin and 
significance of the Olympic Games. 
Other speakers described the contest 
conditions, the prizes, management 
support (Consumer Sweepstakes, na- 
tional advertising and so on), always 
with emphasis on the team feature 
and with sports phraseology. 

To insure proper timing, the talks 
of the various executives had been 
previously recorded, with sound ef- 
fects interspersed at appropriate points. 
For example, after a reference to the 
“hundred-yard dash,” there was the 
sound of gunshot, followed by run- 
ning feet and the roar of a crowd; 
and after mention of the “pole vault,” 
there was the sound of running feet, 
crunch of pole, long silence, then a 
horrendous thump, with crashing 
sounds. Last sound effect was the 
soft voice of a woman (salesman’s 
wife), telling her Apollo she was 
proud of him. 

(continued on page 162) 


It all depends on your hole card... 


FORUM alone is edited for and read by the kind of 
building customers you must reach and influence. Just 
how important are they in building decisions? Here’s 
one indication: 


With a possible straight staring you in the face—what 
would you give for an ace in the hole? (Even Maverick 
couldn’t bluff this one. ) 


The competition in the building industry has never 
been tougher, and the stakes have never been higher. 
You need those “up” cards, of course—architect, engi- 
neer and contractor—but you also need that buried 
Ace—the Client. 


All buildings start with the client. Since he, in essence, 
is “buying” a building which his company or organi- 
zation needs, he is directly involved in its financing, 
design, construction—or expansion and modernization. 


As the building market continues to grow, so, too, will 
the number of building clients grow. And Architectural 
FORUM is the only magazine that has clients. In fact, 
FORUM is the only magazine whose growth keeps pace 
with the building industry itself. 


With the biggest circulation in the field—60,000— 


*Source: The new FORUM Census, ‘“‘Portrait of the Building Client.” Write for a 
copy. Architectural FORUM, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 


Of FORUM’s 21,000 client subscribers — 
89% are concerned with building matters within 
their companies, and these companies will spend 
at least $6.4 billion on new building and major 
remodeling within the next two years.* 


It’s all aces 
in FORUM 


because: 


FORUM 


delivers the entire 
specifying and buying 


power of the Led 
building market. 
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Say “7hank You’ This Way 


HE’LL KNOW YOU THOUGHT OF HIM 
AS AN INDIVIDUAL 


"FOR YOURSELF, FRIENDS AND 
BUSINESS ASSOCIATES. 
COMPLETELY PERSONAL . . . UNUSUAL! 


© Premiums 
@ Service Awards 
© Personal Gifts 


© Business Gifts 
© Special Awards 
© Prizes 


Any business card or personal signature will be 
reproduced in perfect miniature on satin-silver or 
gold finished cuff links, tie bar, money clip or key 
chain. Deep, sharp engravings make this a lasting 
—truly, one-of-a-kind gift. Order 1 or 1,000 (each 
from a different card). Write for quantity prices. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send your own card now for your cus- 
tom made tie bar only $3.00 ($4.95 
value). See the fine quality CARD-O- 
LINK for yourself. 


Card -O-Link Company 


26 E. HURON STREET © CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


A DOUBLE IMPACT 
LEISURE-HOUR GIFT 


The Regency XR-2a Private Ear at 
only $14.95. A gift that will be a gentle 
reminder to your customer during his 
leisure hours. The smallest real transis- 
tor radio—not as large as a cigarette 
pack. Listen anytime, anywhere without 
disturbing anyone. Weighs less than a 
hearing aid—perfect for spectators at 
sports events, night owls, in-bed listen- 
ing, etc. Featherweight earphone plays 
for you alone. Mandarin red. Operates 
hundreds of hours on two small pen-lite 
batteries. 


For special quantity prices on the XR-2a 
or other Regency models write to 
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Bulletins: Interest was sustained 
throughout the contest as a result of 
the sprightly bulletins sent to sales- 
men each week. After the teasers, the 
first communication was a broadside 
which had been mailed to salesmen’s 
homes before the “phonecast” meet- 
ings and timed to reach them upon 
their return home at night or the fol- 
lowing morning. This spelled out the 
details of the contest which they had 
heard from home office executives 
earlier that day, and it also repro- 
duced some of the material from the 
teasers. 

“Prompt reporting on progress is 
important to the success of a sales con- 
test,” says Paul Immekus. “We asked 
for field reports on sales to be sent to 
us by phone or wire each Monday, 
and wed stay late at the office that 
evening in order to assemble the fig- 
ures. Meanwhile the artwork would 
have been prepared. Each bulletin 
had a cartoon drawing of the “sales- 
athlete” who had first made his ap- 
pearance in the teasers, shown pole 
vaulting or sweating out the hundred- 
vard dash. 

“Then there would be statistics on 
team standings, showing contest points 
for percentage of quota attained, and 
the individual leaders in each group. 
Often there would be special com- 
ment on individual performance or a 
bit of chaffing. These reports were 
carefully read, I know, because I got 
a number of wistful protests along the 
line of “Why didn’t you mention our 
good showing, too?” 


Trick Devices: To keep the men 
interested, various devices were used. 
For example, there were trophies for 
the top divisions in each group, which 
the division would keep until displaced 
by another. While this honor was 
treasured, it attracted less attention 
than the booby-prize stunt. One of 
three live skunks was “awarded” to 
the division at the bottom of the sales 
list in each group. Each such division 


was required to give “Stinky Sales” 
room and board until the group moved 
up from its low sales position. Then, 
according to instructions, Stinky 
might be shipped by prepaid fast 
freight to “the outfit that newly takes 
over the basement quarters of the 
teams competing with your Olympic 
group.” (The division which had over- 
estimated its quota kept Stinky for 
quite a while.) 

Dealer Activity: Dealers entered 
into the spirit of the contest and did 
their part to help salesmen chalk up 
good records. There were incentives 
for them, too. For example, each of 
five dealers won an expense-paid trip 
to Las Vegas (wives included) for 
good displays. Some were remark- 
ably ingenious. Example: One tied 
in with the Consumer Sweepstakes by 
putting a mirror in his beverage dis- 
play with a sign reading, “You're 
looking at the winner,” a strong in- 
centive to filling out an entry blank. 
Also, during the contest period, over 
14,000 mass-display units, each hold- 
ing six cases of Canada Dry beverages, 
were placed in retail stores. 

Spurt Contest: To revitalize the 
contest at midpoint, there was a sup- 
plementary sprint event: an award of 
$1,050 in prizes, to be based on per- 
centage increases in sales of 28-oz. 
bottles of pale dry ginger ale and 
sparkling water. The period covered 
was the week beginning July 13, and 
quotas were based on sales for the 
comparable period of the previous 
year. 

Award Presentations: Prizes were 
awarded to winners at dinners, each 
of which was attended by representa- 
tives of top management, the company 
president or a vice president, or both. 

This was not a contest for placid 
souls. It kept both salesmen and the 
home office staff hopping. “But it 
paid off and the effort was well worth 
while,” according to Immekus. “And 
I have a feeling we'll be back at this 
drinking fountain again.” 


Westinghouse Electric Co. 


Coordinating Ad Plans 


We feel that close coordination of marketing thinking is essential 
to successful marketing and advertising. 

We encourage regular communication—discussion of sales and 
corporate goals—among our top group management, our mar- 
keting people and our advertising people. In so doing, we in- 
tegrate top management's thinking into the advertising plans and 
programs we develop to support our corporate activities and our 
product department's objectives. 

We know this produces results. If we were not convinced of 
this, we would not be investing $39 million in our total advertis- 
ing effort this year.—J. H. Jewell, Vice President, Marketing, 


Think E : ef when you think of 


Retail sales in first half of '59 
were 18% over first half of '58. 


And 1958 was a record year in Phoenix! 


This is no one-time spurt... it's part of the big trend 

which in seven years has seen food sales more than doubled to $179,454,000; 
buying income up 94%, to $935,676,000; city population tripled, to 357,000. 
You can penetrate this BUYING POWER with low-cost, one-medium coverage 
that daily reaches 91.6% of this market. 

PLUS 63% state coverage. Buy the One medium that does the big job! 


The zone 


A. 
Write, wire or phone Chas. E. Treat, REPUBLIC 


National Advertising Manager, Box 1950, 
Phoenix, Arizona. ALpine 8-8811. 


Morning-Evening Combination 


Represented nationally by Kelly-Smith Co 
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Dr. Pepper Popping 
Up Ali Over 


(continued from page 35) 


many fine things from many different 
places in the world . . . can’t tire the 
taste . . . once a Dr. Pepper drinker, 
always a Dr. Pepper drinker. 

“It’s non seasonal; sells well all 

year-round. 
_ “Dr. Pepper's turnover and net 
profit compare favorably with those of 
other brands the dealer stocks.” (The 
company stresses low cost of store 
handling, because the bottler’s route- 
men are trained to check stocks, place 
Dr. Pepper in the cooler, build dis- 
plays. ) 

“Usually, the dealer is familiar with 
Dr. Pepper consumer acceptance in 
nearby areas,” says V-P Ward. “Too, 
he has seen our advertising in national 
and business magazines, TV, and 
heard us on radio.” 

Besides a great deal of opening 
fanfare, mass displays and point-of- 
purchase advertising, wherever possi- 
ble, the company arranges for a girl, 


dressed in white, to serve 4%4-0z. cups 
of cold Dr. Pepper samples. She a 
the taster-customer, “Shall I put one 
or two cartons in your market cart?” 


HELP! 


We've been caught 
with our bottles down! 


we CETEETLT TET eat 


NO BOTTLES! Demand for Dr. 
Pepper during introduction to 
Sacramento market exceeded the 
bottler’s anticipation. Continuing 
demand used up several subse- 
quent deliveries for this market. 
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Even in a long-established market 
such as Dallas, the company considers 
frequent sampling essential because 
thousands of new people move in each 
year, and some may never have tasted 
Dr. Pepper. 

Get-acquainted offers are used, per- 
haps four bottles for the price of three, 
or five for the price of four—even, in 
areas where the drink is little known, 
two bottles for the price of one. This 
introductory discount is supported 
with newspaper advertising and with 
spots on radio and TV. The offer 
usually lasts for about three weeks. 

After the vigorous period of in- 
store selling, the company lures the 
dealer away from other distractions to 
a dinner meeting where he is told 
the Dr. Pepper story by zone man- 
agers and home office executives. 
(This meeting usually includes both 
major retailers who have said “Yes” 
and those who haven't. ) 

“We ordinarily open with 80 to 
100% of an area’s principal outlets. 
and with mass displays in most of 
them,” says Ward. “Often, as in Sac- 
ramento and Anchorage, it is 100% 
on both counts. If it isn’t, our field 
crew naturally continues its sales 
efforts.” 


> How does Dr. Pepper select fran- 
chisees? First of all, the company 
usually picks a bottler already suc- 
cessfully selling other soft drinks. “The 
established bottler has the equipment, 
the capital, the know-how and the re- 
tailer contacts we want,” says E. F. 
Marmon, v-p in charge of franchising. 

The prospective franchisee is in- 
vestigated thoroughly. What is his 
area of distribution? How many retail 
outlets does he serve, with what 
drinks and with what volume? What 
are his production and delivery facili- 
ties? What’s his credit rating? His per- 
sonal standing in the community? All 
such questions must be answered 
satisfactorily before a franchise is 
granted. 

A large market area may have more 
than one franchisee, but territories 
are carefully drawn out, always ex- 
clusive to the bottler. 

Once a bottler has been franchised, 
the Dr. Pepper marketing team goes 
into action to help him set up the 
market successfully. Research special- 
ists from the company’s advertising 
department and its agency head for 
the area. Among the essential ques- 
tions to which they'll find answers are: 

Do customers prefer to buy their 
soft drinks in standard-size bottles, in 
king-size, family-size or what? (Dr. 
Pepper has four sizes. ) 

Do they like cans? (Some com- 
munities still want little to do with 
canned soft drinks; others, as in 
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Competitors Can Coexist 


Wesby R. Parker, president of the 
Dr. Pepper Co., brings a gentler 
approach to the traditionally 
flinty competition of the soft drink 
industry. Parker believes fer- 
vently that industry members 
should compete but that they 
should also cooperate. 

As keynote speaker at last 
year’s industry convention in At- 
lantic City, he urged, “Let's all 
say ... in unison, with enthusi- 
asm ... that any soft drink is a 
delightful, delicious, refreshing, 
healthful, invigorating beverage 
—then state why ours is best 
without disparaging others.” 

Parker came to Dr. Pepper in 
1956 as executive v-p. He was 
elected to the Board of Directors 
in 1957 and named president in 
1958. Previously, he held many 
posts as v-p for General Foods; 
the last position (until 1956) was 
that of v-p, general manager of 
Post Cereals Division and Carton 
and Container Division of Gen- 
eral Foods. Parker also held a 
variety of sales management, ad- 
vertising and merchandising po- 
sitions for Pillsbury Mills, from 
1922 to 1944. 


California, buy canned soft drinks 
readily. ) 

What percentage of the market al- 
ready has drunk Dr. Pepper? 

What is the per capita consumption 
of all soft drinks? 

Results of this kind of research, plus 
the bottler’s experience in selling soft 
drinks are key factors in the com- 
pany’s recommendations as to how 
much syrup will be needed and what 
type of containers the bottler should 
start with. 

Company engineers check the 
plant’s equipment. Company chemists 


WHY IN THE 


— AND HE 
JUST NOW FOUND 
iT OUT 


WORLD DOESN ‘T 
SOMEONE TELL ME 


THESE THINGS! 


ACB Reports help you avoid the “surprise element” 


Good News... Bad News... Both are Seen Quickly 
in ACB’s Brand-&-Retailer Advertising Reports 


The success or failure of most brands is largely determined 
by the sales efforts of the retail merchants in 1,393 cities. 

Each of these 1,393 cities has one or more daily news- 
papers. In the advertising columns of these newspapers, 
retail merchants tell their trade which brands they carry 
and recommend for purchase. 


It is this detailed information that ACB reports to you. 
You get day-by-day surveillance of your competitive re- 
tailer-&-consumer front. 

Early warnings of danger or first signs of success are 
flashed you in ACB Reports. You can chart the 
progress of your brand. You can evaluate the 
effect as competitive brands shift sales and 
advertising strategy, or bring out new models 

or new products. 

In these Reports one can see how the salesman of 
one territory compares with the salesman of another in 
retailer advertising support. The salesmen themselves 
find the Reports of great value as a “bird dog” on the 


activities of their own and competitive merchants. 

The use of ACB Reports closely coordinates adver- 
tising with sales. Advertising can be scheduled where 
most advantageous. Cut prices, premiums, copy claims 
and other competitive incentives are revealed. 

You can order the Reports to cover all cities; or a 
single city if that is all you need. No long time con- 
tracts required—stop at the end of any month of 
service. Charges are based on the number of ads used 
in the Report. 

For further information, ask for catalog 
covering 14 ACB Services, or consult 
nearest ACB office. 
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Most penetrating, 
sales-conditioning 
influence in the 
hospital market 


Issued on the Ist and 16th 
every month, HOSPITALS, 
Journal of the American Hos- 
pital Association; takes your 
sales message to the greatest 
single concentration of people 
who buy for hospitals. 


AVERAGE TOTAL PAID 
CIRCULATION 


HOSPITALS 18,573 


Magazine No. 2 16,205 


Magazine No. 3 14,316 


ABC Average Paid Circulation 6 mos. end- 
ing June 30, 1959 


UNITED STATES 
CIRCULATION 


HOSPITALS 17,254 


Dr. Pepper 
(continued) 


analyze the local water supply, in 
order to make sure that the flavor and 
quality of Dr. Pepper is as uniform 
as if every bottle had been filled in 
Dallas. Periodically, each bottler sends 
samples of his product to the home 
office laboratories for analysis. 

Dr. Pepper runs all manner of pro- 
motional aids, contests, clinics and 
manager seminars for its bottlers. It 
supplies training films and manuals 
for driver-salesmen. The company 
takes driver-salesmen training very 
seriously and emphasizes the need for 
good dealer-driver relations to main- 
tain the proper point-of-purchase 
atmosphere and prominence for the 
product. 

The nearly 400 franchised bottlers 
are visited regularly by zone managers 
who help with special promotions and 
sales training. 

Bottlers appreciate the good will 
associated with the Dr. Pepper name. 
Usually, their drivers wear Dr. Pep- 
per uniforms and drive Dr. Pepper 
trucks from authorized suppliers. Pub- 
lic good will sometimes is generated 
by such services, as short films for 
movie houses, which plug the house 
refreshments and, incidentally, Dr. 
Pepper. It’s no secret the popcorn, 
candy and soft drinks have lifted 
many movie houses out of the red. 


In vending, Dr. Pepper is quite ac- 
tive. Franchised bottlers sell or rent 
the machines to retail and industrial 
locations, schools and hospitals, and 
service the machines. (The company’s 
vending department recently conclud- 
ed a Cooler contest for driver sales- 
men. ) 

The company displays an un- 
covetous attitude toward competition. 
When multiple-drink vending ma- 
chines became the trend, Dr. Pepper 
showed its bottlers how they could 
inexpensively convert their single- 
duuk wothlons to multiples. And, as 
rewards come to the just, Dr. Pepper 
bottlers were often able to place a 
multiple .machine (which included 
Dr. Pepper) in addition to a single 
already serving Dr. Pepper. 

In the words of Carl Boyle, in 
charge of Dr. Pepper vending, “We 
are less concerned about competition 
than about our own progress.” 

And the company’s progress has 
been startling. 

In many of the major markets that 
Dr. Pepper has entered for the first 
time, the company has been unable to 
meet the demand, even where such 
sturdy competition as Coca-Cola, 
Pepsi-Cola and 7-Up have all been 
top sellers. 

Although sales figures in the soft 
drink industry are not always availa- 
ble, Dr. Pepper is estimated to rank 
fourth in national per capita consump- 
tion of the single-drink specialized 


Magazine No. 2 14,031 


Magazine No. 3 13,091 


ABC Geographical Analysis of Total Paid 
Circulation for May, 1959 issue 


HOSPITALS 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSN. 


840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send comparative data on 
hospital publications. 


Nome........ 
CERRITO ivcncsocccessesscensescsnerentnsascvayyesbanstmananncancasoes 
Principal Product 


Street . 
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Motivating Salesmen to Better Performance 


1 cannot agree with the widely held idea that selling and 
management are two such different things that they call for differ- 
ent skills. The best field sales manager is the man who has both 
skills, and he can’t have both unless he has been a successful 
salesman in the field. The manager who gets results motivates his 
salesmen through being, himself, everything that a good salesman 
ought to be. He cannot be the perfect liaison man between sales 
force and home office unless he has the unqualified confidence of 
the men under him. 


Before he can apply the more commonly accepted motivational 
techniques, the field sales manager must know what direction he 
wants his men to take, and to do this he has to keep a score of 
sorts, if only mental, on them and on himself. He must know, 
among other things, how profitably a salesman has been selling, 
and whether, if a star, he is standing still or building new poten- 
tials. In scoring a field manager, we must know, among other 
things, if he has the sort of self-confidence that will permit him to 
develop successors, or whether he fears such men as rivals.— 
S. V. Tutta, Vice President of Sales, Crown Cork & Seal Co., at a 
panel session on “How Field Sales Managers Can Sell More,” 
during the National Industrial Conference Board’s Seventh Annual 
Marketing Conference. 


“| want it to improve 


production efficiency ” 
(without breakdowns) 


“| want it to be 


easy to maintain’ 
(and help speed production) 


The choice of electrical equipment—like any plant equip- coumarin 
ment—is always based on these twin considerations: ; | 


1. Its contribution to production efficiency. ! [| = 


2. Its trouble-free service life. 


These are the mutual interests of the men in charge of pro- 
duction and maintenance engineering. They are inseparable, 


overlapping, interlocked. — | 
Most industrial marketers recognize this mutuality of inter- al 


est, this common information need. That’s why they combine 

“Operating Instructions” with “Preventive Maintenance” in 

h ] they deliver with thei i t 

the same manua ey deliver Wl eir equipment. Mill & Factory is the only single publication edited 100% for 


the men known to be directly responsible for the methods, 


But only MILL & FACTORY, of all industry-wide publications, equipment and supplies used in Production and Maintenance 
recognizes the fact that these interests cannot be separated — 
only Mitu & Factory serves both of these mutual interests 


nsf Mill s Factory = 
If your product has any bearing on improved productivity ry "ade 


and/or low maintenance requirements, there’s no more suit- 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 
able medium for your advertising. : soled Seats 


a Conover-Mast publication 
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INCOMPARABLE 
CONVENTION 
AND SHOW CENTERS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Central Locations 

Flexible meeting space 

Heavy duty facilities 

Visual and acoustical devices 
Excellent banquet facilities 
Guest rooms — modern decor. TV 
Hotels 100% air-conditioned 
Ample garage facilities 

Superb restaurants 


3 ot bb be oe oe ot 


DINKLER PLAZA 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Meetings *« 25 to 2000 
Banquets « to 1500 
Guest Rooms « 600 


— 


DINKLER —TUTWILER 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Meetings « 25 to 1800 
Banquets « to 1300 
Guest Rooms « 450 


DINKLER— JEFFERSON DAVIS 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Meetings « 15 to 350 
Banquets « to 275 
Guest Rooms « 250 


DINKLER—ANDREW JACKSON 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Meetings « 40 to 400 


Banquets « to 350 
Guest Rooms « 400 


WRITE SALES MANAGER 
AT THE HOTEL OF YOUR CHOICE 
FOR COMPLETE CONVENTION BROCHURE. 


Carling Dinkler, 
President 


Carling Dinkler, Jr., 
V.P. and Gen. Mgr 


DINKLER 
HOTELS 
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Dr. Pepper 


(continued) 


companies. It ranks first and second 
in some consumer markets where it 
has well-established distribution. 

Latest reports on the national satu- 
ration goal of Dr. Pepper show that 
27 newly franchised bottling plants 
have opened this year to date. By the 
end of the year, with the number of 
existing franchise approvals on hand, 
from 35 to 40 new franchises will 
have been made. These new markets 
range all the way from Alaska to 
Sedalia, Mo., and Union City, N. J. 

And as one of the Life ads said, 
“... If Dr. Pepper isn’t sold where 
you live, you have two choices: you 
can move—lock, stock and barrel—to a 
more fortunate locale. Or, you can 
wait till it does come to your town. 
With so many people asking for Dr. 
Pepper, chances are it won't be very 
long.” 

The ads also say confidentially, “Ac- 
cept substitutes! (as if there are any)” 
Even when Dr. Pepper is not availa- 
ble, the company wants no let up in 


HOT Dr. Pepper 


Dedicated to the “frosty” appeal 
of its drink, Dr. Pepper, never- 
theless, will be launching a na- 
tional promotion this fall and 
winter touting the self-same drink 
as just as good when heated and 
served HOT, like hot tea. Intro- 
duced last winter in Roanoke, 
Va., and other test areas, the 
idea went over well enough to 
convince Dr. Pepper boys they 
had something that would in- 
crease cold-weather sales. Pro- 
motional material is already be- 
ing sent out to bottlers in some 
states. 


soft drinks’ demand—it would be bad 
for the whole industry. And, W. R. 
Parker, Dr. Pepper's energetic presi- 
dent since 1958, is quite serious about 
this one-for-all point of view. He is 
sure his secret-formula fruit-flavored 
drink is unique and can compete suc- 
cessfully without disparaging others. 
This should prove an interesting phi- 
losophy as Dr. Pepper rises to full 
national stature. ® 


rectly identified each item: 


Card Answer 


station 
America 


Viceroy cigarettes 
Chevy (Chevrolet) 
Pepsi (Pepsi Cola) 
Morton’s salt 

Gerber baby foods 
Bon Ami cleanser 

N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Life Savers 

Red Cross 

Armstrong (Cork Co.) 
Chesterfield cigarettes 
Hallmark greeting cards 


Are Advertisers Lousy Teachers? 


Here are the answers to the identification test on p. 37. The 
numbers in the Association column show the percent of people 
who reported having seen or heard each item in the Bruskin tests. 
The Identification column shows the percent of people who cor- 


1 Civil Defense emergency radio 
The Prudential Insurance Co. of 


Cat’s Paw rubber heels & soles 58.9 41.8 


Association Identification 


50.2% 39.0% 


71.0 57.4 


77.8 46.8 
88.4 83.0 
45.7 30.8 
83.9 66.6 
57.9 40.3 
39.7 22.6 
18.5 1.4 
55.7 48.1 
53.9 31.5 
64.8 43.3 
81.7 63.9 
59.8 40.7 
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A Fine 
LOW COST 
Gift 


Every business man can use and will want one 
of these useful and handy cases for his credit 
cards, driver’s license and similar identification 
cards. 
The ladies will use it, too, as a photo album. 
Available in genuine morocco (black), genuine 
English pigskin (tan) or genuine cowhide 
(ginger). 
8 clear plastic wings — will hold 16 cards. 
PRICES 
100 250 500 1,000 Up 
$1.05 1.00 5 .90 Each 
Individually boxed. 
Your ad — if desired — stomped in genuine gold at 
No. 976 Card Case no extra charge. 
Illustrated—Black Genuine Morocco For sample — send $1.00. 


ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Manufacturers Holyoke, Mass. 


PRESTIGE BUILDING 


for the executive and his family 


the world's finest vacuum bottle 
ALL-ALUMINUM THERMO-KING* 
Light-weight, rust-proof aluminum . . . 
elegant, highly distinctive, ingeniously 
signed. It’s far and away today’s finest con- 
tainer for keeping liquids hotter or colder. 
Retail: $3.95 Qt; $2.35 Pt. 


HANDSOMELY CARTONED 


exclusive pastels... lowest price 

DESK AND BEDSIDE VACUUM PITCHER 
Handsome styling in your choice of 3 popular 
pastel colors: CORAL, TURQUOISE, IVORY 
and BROWN. Keeps beverages hot or cold for 
hours—takes full size ice cubes—no-drip spout. 


FULL QUART. Retail: $6.95 


America's most wanted 

OUTING KITS 

Handsome water-repellent plaid cases fitted 
with one or two Aladdin vacuum bottles plus 
convenient snack box. Priced far lower than 
you'd expect. 

ONE BOTTLE KIT—No. K143A. Red Plaid with 
Economy Regular Neck Quart Vacuum Bottle, 
Snack Box. Retail $5.95. 

TWO BOTTLE KIT—No. K932A. Red Plaid with 
matching Plaid Regular Neck Quart Vacuum 
Bottle, Wide Mouth Vacuum Bottle, Snack Box. 
Retail $12.95 


many other styles available 


Through Your Distributors Everywhere or Inquire: ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, INC., NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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what is your time worth? 


Save hours of your time 
by employing a team 
with know-how and ex- 
perience — to produce 
your special purpose 
motion pictures and 
slidefilms. 


Atlas Fila Coperation 


OAK PARK, ILL. 
CHICAGO PHONE: AUSTIN 7-8620 
WASHINGTON * CHICAGO * HOLLYWOOD 


CLASSIFIED -- DISPLAY 
written, set up, and 
placed at publishers’ 
rates in any media. 


© Fully-recognized © Highly-rated 
* 38 years experience in this field 


Ask for your Free Copy of 
our *‘Advertisers Guide 
Book,’’ which lists lead 
ing publications, rates, 
circulation, etc., also 
special rates for TV and 
radio. 


write, wire or phone P 
ORLOCK ADVERTISING AGENCY 


139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
phone RAndolph 6-8336-7-8 


"J tus ania, Mi lion Sani Sanually 


The 100% 


Cities U.S.A. 


National Covel 
z local rates by an 


ARE YOU AN 
UNPUBLISHED AUTHOR? 


Our program has enabled many writers to see 
their manuscripts published, We are interested in 
work by new authors on ail subjects: poetry, fiction, 
non-fiction, juveniles, and religious books. Submit 
your manuscript for free editorial evaluation to: 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten.: Mr, Zyne 489 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


YOU CAN FIND... 


. hundreds of employee incen- 
tives in the September 10, 1959, 
Business Gift Issue. Handy index 
lists products for every type of 
contest. Use it as your all-year 


shopping guide. 


BUSINESS GIFT ISSUE 
September 10, 1959 


Sales Management 
630 Third Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


Air Products, Inc. ... 

Donald G. Cummings named gen- 
eral manager of newly formed Indus- 
trial Gas Division to coordinate mar- 
keting of gases to steel mills and 
general industrial customers. 


Airequipt Manufacturing Co.... 
James H. Rosenfield appointed mar- 
keting director. 


Aluminum Co. of America... 
Robert L. Williamson named vice 
president and general sales manager. 


American Newspaper 
Publishers Assn. .. . 
John P. Kauffman appointed vice 


president, Bureau of Advertising. 


Comet Rice Mills... 
Emmet O'Neill, director of market- 
ing, appointed vice president. 


Crown Zellerbach Corp... . 
King Wilkin, vice president for mar- 
keting, elected to board of directors. 


Duro-Test Corp... . 

Melville Tuppen named vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. G. Raymond 
McGruther appointed vice president 
of sales administration. 


The Electric Storage Battery Co.... 

Harry N. Roberts named director 
of marketing and John P. Casserly 
general sales manager, Automotive 
Division. 


Masonite Corp... . 


F. O. Marion elected vice president 
in charge of sales. Paul B. Shoemaker 
named vice president in charge of 
marketing. 


Paddock of California, Inc. ... 
Robert Engh appointed sales man- 


ager. 


Rheem Manufacturing Co... . 

C. T. Miller made vice president— 
contract sales, Home Products Divi- 
sion. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
(Title 39, United States Code, Section 
233 ) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION 
OF SALES MANAGEMENT, published 
First & Third Friday of every month, 
except in May, July, September and 
November when a third issue is published 
on the tenth of the month at East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. for October 16, 1959. 


1. The names and addresses of the 
pee, editor, managing editor, and 
usiness managers are: Publisher & 
Editor, Philip Salisbury, 630 Third Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N.-Y.; Vice President, 
Editorial, A. R. Hahn, 630 Third Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y.; Managing Editor, 
Robert C. Nicholson, 630 Third Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y.; Business Manager, 
Randy Brown, Sts 630 Third Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
ition its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a partnership or other unincor- 
porated firm, its name and address, as 
well as that of each individual member, 
must be given.) SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, INC., 630 Third Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y.; Estate of Raymond Bill, 
630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.; 
Estate of Edward Lyman Bill, 630 Third 


New York 17, N. Y.; Philip 
630 Third Avenue, New York 


Avenue, 
Salisbury, 
17, N. Y. 

3. The known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so 
states.) None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the affiant’s full kno A mime and 
belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the 12 
months preceding the date shown above 
was: (This information is required from 
daily, weekly, semiweekly, ion tri-weekly 
newspapers only. ) 

PHILIP SALISBURY 

Publisher 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
24th day of September, 1959. 
(SEAL) 

JOSEPHINE M. CIERO 
(My commission expires March 30, 
1961.) 
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ADVERTISING SALES 
VICE PRESIDENT, SALES 

Randy Brown 

SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Philip L. Patterson 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
Edward S. Hoffman 

Asst. to Vice President, Sales 
Cecelia Santoro 

ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 
PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Virginia New 
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DIVISION SALES 
MANAGERS 


New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
McClenaghan, Elliot Hague 
Robert B. Hicks, Dan Callanan, 
F. C. Kendall, Ormond Black, 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., YUkon 6-4800. 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., 
Western General Manager; 
W. J. Carmichael, Western Ad- 
vertising Director; John W. 
Pearce, Western Sales Manager; 
Thomas S. Turner, Robert T. 
Coughlin, 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill., STate 
2-1266; Office Mgr., Vera Lind- 
berg. 


Pacific Coast—Warwick S. Car- 
penter, 15 East de la Guerra, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., WOod- 
land 2-3612; (space other than 
publication or broadcasting ac- 
counts), M. A. Kimball Co., 2550 
Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles 
57, Cal., DUnkirk 8-6178; or 
681 Market St., San Francisco 5, 
Cal., Exbrook 2-3365. 
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Indianapolis Star & New: 
— Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Van 
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Kansas City Star . 
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3rd Cover 


2nd Cover 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 

Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
Memphis Publishing Company . 

Agency: Walter L. Chesman Advertising 
Mill & Fac 

Agency: Schuyler Hopper Company 
Milwaukee J aves 

Agency: Klau-Van Pietersom- Duniap, inc. 
Moline Di DB cccoes 
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Aqency: Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc. 
Advertiser-Journal 


Agency: Morris Timbes, Inc. 
—s Specialty Division, Eaton Paper 


orp. 
Agency: Jules L. Klein Advertising 
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New Equipment Digest 

Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling Inc. 
Newsweek 

Agency: Fletcher Richards, Calkins & 

Holden, Inc. 

New York’ New 

Agency: \ = McGivena & Company, Inc. 
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Together 
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The Fly in Dauphine’s Ointment 


Dauphine, by Renault, has 
been giving Volkswagen a merry 
chase. The tiny French car is 
now in second place among sales 
of imports. 

But about a year ago, Re- 
nault, Inc., the American arm 
of the French company, began 
to hear loud complaints about 
the car’s battery. Some owners 
had to buy two, even three, new 
ones in a year’s time. 

After extensive investigation 
Renault found the culprit. He 
was the driver. The car’s six- 
volt system functioned perfectly 
everywhere but in the U.S. Rea- 
son: Americans don’t use a car 
like their foreign counterparts. 
Few Frenchmen install radios. 
Frenchmen are notorious for 
driving, at night, with parking 
lights. And, like their British 
neighbors, the French dislike too 
much heat in their autos. Amer- 
icans who buy the Dauphine 
tool along with all lights on, a 
radio blaring, the heating sys- 
tem going full blast. 

Now the Renault has a 12- 
volt battery and a huskier gen- 
erator. 

“Even if a customer decides 
to install air conditioning,” says 
a satisfied Renault spokesman, 
“the battery can take it.” 


~~ ALLA AYA 


Salesmen Want to Live It Up! 


The promotion-minded man- 
ager of Chicago’s posh Lake 
Tower Motel has a theory about 
salesmen, and particularly about 
those incentive “vacations” sales 
managers are always pushing. 
Robert Jenkins maintains that 
salesmen are bored to tears with 
the idea of a long weekend in a 
quiet hotel deck-chair. “They 
want a gay, hectic weekend in 
the big city,” says he. 
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So Jenkins has been beating 
his motel’s drums for marketing 
executives. And expounding his 
theories. He’s convinced such 
firms as Wisconsin Life Insur- 
ance Co. That company reward- 
ed its top 40 agents in Illinois 
with a Friday-to-Monday stay in 
Chicago, with their families, see- 
ing a musical, going to a White 
Sox game, listening to Duke E)- 
lington, cavorting in the Lake 
Tower's pool. 

They were absolutely exhaust- 
ed by the time they started 
home. But a Wisconsin Life Ex- 
ecutive told Jenkins, “It’s sur- 
prising how many ‘hot ideas’ 
these boys dreamed up while re- 
laxing around the pool, the 
morning-after-the-night-before.” 


Build Your House with Beer 


Ours is a society where con- 
sumers expect to get the pig’s 
squeal as a baby toy along with 
the rasher of bacon. But it’s 
taken the Germans, old hands 
at this sort of thing, to find the 
ultimate use for old beer bot- 
tles. Listen: Communist East 
Germany wants to tempt the 
American beer drinkers with a 
square bottle—to be used for 
building a house after the brew 
has been quaffed. 

The state-owned brewery at 
Radeberg displayed the bottle 
at the Autumn Leipzig Fair. 
Bottle holds one American quart, 
is available in white, brown, 
green. So tough it can be used 
as a glass brick. 

Said one brewery official 
(whose talents are being wasted 
under a Communist regime; he’d 
do well to defect to Madison 
Avenue): “See the beauty of 
this idea? Your wife can’t call 
you down for drinking too much 
beer. You can always tell her 
you're accumulating material for 
a new house.” 


You Can’t Even Trust Mothers 


Are you aware that a certain 
segment of the ladies you run 
into at super markets are petty 
crooks? Well, they are. And 
Armour and Co. plans to fore- 
stall them at a nasty little game 
they’ve been playing. 


Pek sob ues 
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Armour’s Grocery Products 
Division is bringing out the first 
plastic squeeze bottle containing 
a detergent for washing dishes. 
Product’s called Chiffon. Well, 
sir, research brought out the fact 
that other detergents, in cans, 
have had the same size cap for 
all size bottles. Reason: House- 
wives use the cap for measuring. 

And Armour is_ reversing 
things. Its Chiffon will have dif- 
ferent size caps for the small, the 
medium and the large-economy 
size bottles. Armour had to do 
it. Seems crooked females have 
been furtively unscrewing the 
top from the large can, replac- 
ing it with one from the 
small one and paying the price 
stamped on the cap top. 


Life on the Open Rails 


We were highballing (railroad 
term) through a recent issue of 
Trains, a monthly for railroad- 
ing fans, when a red light 
flagged us down: It was an ad, 
offering a private car for a “sac- 
rifice” price of $12,000. The 
car was built by the Standard 
Steel Car Co., in 1928 for the 
New York Central. It has been 
rebuilt into a rolling summer 
home: living room, master bed- 
room, bunkroom, workroom, 
kitchen. Has a piano, fireplace 
(shades of Lucius Beebe!), hot 
water heater, forced-air system. 

Now if you're looking for a 
doozy of an incentive prize for 
your salesmen, one that can be 
used year after year, our advice 
is—buy it! Let the salesman 
choose where he wants it to take 
him and his family for, say, a 
week’s tour. Or shuttle him off 
to Florida next winter; have the 
rolling palace shunted to the 
railroad yards, let the lucky guy 
live the life of a Maharajah 
while he catches the sun. 

But hurry! Mr. Beebe prob- 
ably read the same ad. 
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| COLOR LINAGE UP 14% 


in The Kansas City Star for first 7 months of 1959, 
despite 10 day newspaper strike 

... this on top of 107.3 percent gain 

for similar period in 1958! 


COLOR 


IS A MANY-SPLENDORED THING 


Use of COLOR in The Kansas City Star 
gains amazingly as advertisers discover 
the smash merchandising impact 

of this brilliant sales tool. 


Choice of 7-day, 13-time-a-week R.O.P. 
spot or dramatic full color in page or 
fractional units (1,000 line minimum). 
Modest color surcharge. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


More readers......more advertising- 
THE TRIBUNE GETS ‘EM IN CHICAGO! 


The Tribune sells nearly 900,000 copies daily, 
1,250,000 on Sundays—over one and a half times 
the circulation of any other Chicago paper. It is 
read by more families in Chicago and suburbs 
than the top 5 national weekly magazines com- 
bined. More than 6 times as many Chicagoans 
turn its pages as turn on the average evening T’V 


show! Advertisers spent over $60,000,000 in the 
Tribune last year—more than in all the other 
Chicago papers put together. Unmatched, also, 
is the Triburie’s record of advertising results. It 
out-pulls other Chicago papers 3 to one, 4 to one, 
even 15 to one—evidence of a selling FORCE 
which is uniquely the Tribune’s in Chicago! 


